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Mother’s Talks 


PRAYER AND ASPIRATION 

(i) 


W7HAT you do has an inevitable and absolute consequence. 

** This is a necessary concept at a given moment of the 
evolutionary process. It is meant to prevent men from becoming 
completely egoistic or doing what they do in a totally unconscious 
manner. There are many who are like that, the majority, I sup¬ 
pose; they follow their impulses and do not ask what consequences 
their actions will have for themselves and for others. It is good 
then if someone told them with a severe air: “Take care, that has 
consequences which last long, very Jong”. There are religions 
that rose to warn you: “You will pay for that in another life”, 
“If you commit this sin, you will go into hell for eternity” and 
so on. That is, however, a most fantastic story that man has 
invented; still, people are frightened and checked in some way. 
It spares them a moment, for reflection before they run after 
their impulses, not always, .sometimes the reflection comes after, 
a little late.. 

In all religions people who declared that the conse¬ 
quences of Karma are rigorous and who gave these absolute 
rules, must have done so, I believe, to put themselves in place of 
Nature, to pull the strings that move ordinary men. For these 
rules are mental constructions, more or less sincere perhaps, 
cutting things into bits and telling you: “Do this or do that; it 
is not this, it is that.” People are confused, frightened, they do 
not know what to do at the end. 

What they must do is to get to an upper floor. And they must 
be given the key to open the door. The key is (i) a sufficiently 
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sincere aspiration, or ( 2 ) a sufficiently intense prayer. I said or, 
but it may not be so; there are people who like the one and there are 
people who prefer the other. But in both there is magic power 
and one must know to use them. 

There are some who detest prayers. If they Entered deep 
into their heart, they would see that it is pride, even worse than 
that, vanity. There are people who have no aspiration, they try 
but they are not able. They are not able, because they have not 
the flame of the will, nor have they the flame of humility. Both 
are necessary. To change one’s Karma one needs a great humility 
and a great will-power. 

The Divine Grace counteracts the Karma wholly; the Grace 
melts Karma, as the sun melts butter. If you have an aspiration 
sincere enough, or a prayer intense enough you can bring down 
into you something that will change everything. 


I have already spoken to you of the different planes of con¬ 
sciousness. On the purely material plane (separating it from the 
vital), it is all absolutely mechanistic: there things follow each 
in a rigid chain of cause and effect. If you want to find the cause 
of a thing, you will have to find the cause of the cause; and if you 
want to find the effect of a thing you will have to find also the 
effect of the effect. The causes and effects linked together form 
a closed ring. Only, into this purely material plane there can 
intervene and does intervene the vital plane, as for example in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

The vital plane has a totally different determinism, which 
is its own. And when you bring the vital determinism into 
physical determinism, that makes a combination which changes 
everything. 

Above the vital plane lies the mental plane. The mental 
plane too has its own determinism in which all mental things 
are chained together in a rigorous sequence. 

Each of these planes has what may be called a horizontal 
determinism. 
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But, as I say, there is also a vertical movement. That is to say, 
the mental descends into the vital and the vital descends into the 
physical. Thus there are three determinisms which intervene 
and produce something that is quite different. 

* tWhere the mind intervenes the determinism will necessarily 
be different from the determinism where it does not intervene. 
In the higher animal life there is already an intervening mental 
determinism which is quite different from the determinism 
on the vegetal plane. Above these planes there are others up to 
the highest. The highst plane is the plane of absolute freedom. 

If you are capable of traversing all these planes in your 
consciousness, so to say, in a vertical line and reach the highest 
and then through this joining up if you are able to bring down this 
determinism of perfect freedom into the material determinism, 
then you change everything. And all the intermediaries also will 
undergo the change. Because of these changes it will all look 
like total freedom. For the intervention or the descent of one 
plane upon another will have unforeseen consequences for the 
lower one. The higher planes may foresee, but the lower ones 
cannot. Being unforeseen, things and events have then an air 
of the absolutely free and the totally unexpected. 

It is only when you live consciously and constantly on the 
highest level, that is to say, the level of the supreme conscious¬ 
ness, that you are able to see that everything is absolutely de¬ 
termined, but at the same time by the very complexity of the 
intermixture of these determinisms everything is absolutely free. 
You may call this phenomenon as you like, but it is a kind of 
absolute determinism and absolute freedom combined. It is the 
level where there are no contradictions, where all things exist 
and exist in harmony without contradicting each other. 


(3) 

Everything is possible. It is a gradual unfolding along a 
highway, as it were, which is unknown and unknowable to you. 
In the universe all will be unfolded. But in what order and in 
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what way? Everything is there absolutely, eternally but static. 
Everything is going to come out into the material world, na¬ 
turally, more or less one after another. What course will the 
unfolding follow? 

Up there, it is the domain of absolute freedom. Who tells 
you that a sufficiently sincere aspiration, a sufficiently intense 
prayer cannot change the course of the unfolding? It means 
everything is possible. This is one wonderful grace that has been 
granted to human nature. Only one does not know how to make 
use of it. 

So, in spite of the most absolute determinism in the horizontal 
line, one can, if one is able to cross it and reach the highest point 
of consciousness, change what appears to be absolutely 
determined. 

All theories are mere theories, that is to say, mental con¬ 
ceptions which are only representations or images of the reality, 
they are not the reality at all. When you say “determinism” 
or “liberty”, you say only words. All that is very incomplete, 
very feeble description of That which Is, in truth, within you, 
around you, everywhere. And if you are even to begin to under¬ 
stand what the universe is like, you must come out of these mental 
formulas; otherwise you will never understand. 

Indeed, if you live just for a minute only by this absolutely 
sincere aspiration, this adequately intense prayer, you will know 
more things than by meditating for long hours. 


Nolini Kanta Gupta 
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THE SPRING CHILD 
(On Basanti’s birthday—Jyestha 1900) 


/”\F Spring is her name for whose bud and blooming 
^ We praise today the Giver,— 

Of Spring and its sweetness clings about her 
For her face is Spring and Spring’s without her. 

As loth to leave her. 

See, it is summer; the brilliant sunlight 
Lies hard on stream and plain. 

And all things wither with heats diurnal; 

But she! how vanished things and vernal 
In her remain. 

And almost indeed we repine and marvel 
To watch her bloom and grow; 

For half we had thought our sweet bud could never 
Bloom out, but must surely remain for ever 
The child we know. 

But now though summer must come and autumn 
In God’s high governing 
Yet I deem that her soul with soft insistence 
Shall guard through all change the sweet existence 
And charm of Spring. 

O dear child soul, our loved and cherished. 

For this thy days had birth. 

Like some tender flower on some grey stone portal 
To sweeten and flush with childhood immortal 
The ageing earth. 
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There are flowers in God’s garden of prouder blooming 
Brilliant and bold and bright. 

The tulip and rose are fierier and brighter. 

But this has a softer hue, a whiter 
And milder light. 

Long be thy days in rain and sunshine. 

Often thy spring relume. 

Gladdening thy mother’s heart with thy beauty. 
Flowerlike doing thy gentle duty 
To be loved and bloom. 


A DOUBT 

Many boons the new years make us 

But the old world’s gifts were three. 
Dove of Cypris, wine of Bacchus, 

Pan’s sweet pipe in Sicily. 

Love, wine, song, the core of living 
Sweetest, oldest, musicalest. 

If at end of forward striving 

These, Life’s first, proved also best? 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
An Impression. 

Hark in the trees the low-voiced nightingale 
Has slain the silence with a jubilant cry; 
How clear in the hushed night, yet voluble 
And various as sweet water wavering by. 
That murmurs in a channel small 
Beneath a low grey wall. 

Then sings amid the fitful rye. 



SArly poems 


O sweet grave Siren of the night, 

Astrate’s eremite. 

Thou feedest every leaf with solemn glee, 

Lo, the night-winds sigh happier, being chid by thee. 


EUPHROSYNE 

Child of the infant years, Euphrosyne, 

Bird of my boyhood, youth’s blithe deity! 

If I have hymned thee not with lyric phrase. 
Preferring Eros or Aglaia’s praise. 

Frown not, thou lovely spirit, leave me not. 

Man worships the ungrasped. His vagrant thought 
Still busy with the illimitable void 
Lives all the time by little things upbuoyed 
Which he contemns; the wife unsung remains 
Sharing his pleasures, taking half his pains. 

While to dream faces mounts the poet’s song. 

Yet she makes not their lyric light her wrong. 
Knowing her homely eyes his sorrow’s star 
Smiles at the eclipsing brow untouched by care. 
Content with human love lightly she yields 
The immortal fancy its Elysian fields. 


A THING SEEN 

She in her garden, near the high grey wall. 
Sleeping; a silver-bodied birch-tree tall 
That held its garments o’er her wide and green; 
Building a parapet of shade between. 
Forbidding the amorous sun to look on her. 

No fold of gracious raiment was astir. 

The wind walked softly; silent moved a cloud 
Listening; of all the tree no leaf was loud. 

But guarded a divine expectant hush 
Thrilled by the silence of a hidden thrush. 
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EPITAPH 

Moulded of twilight and the vesper star 

Midnight in her with noon made quif t war;— 
Moulded twixt life and death, Love came between; 
Then the night fell; twilight faded, the star had been. > 


TO THE MODERN PRIAM 

Of Ilion’s ashes was thy sceptre made; 
’Tis meet thou lose it now in Ilion’s fall. 


SONG 

O lady Venus, shine on me, 

0 rose-crowned goddess from thy seas 
Radiant among the Cyclades! 

O rose-crowned puissant like the sea. 

And bring thy Graces three, 

The swift companions of thy mirthful mind, 
Bring thy sweet rogue with thee, 

Thy careless archer, beautiful and blind. 

A woman’s royal heart 

Bid him to wound and bind her who is free; 

Bind her for me! 

Nor for the sweet bright crimson blood may start 
In little rillets from the little heart 
Spare her thy sport to be. 

Goddess, she spared not me. 



EARLY POEMS 


EPIGRAM 

If thou wouldst traverse Time with vagrant feet 
Nor make the poles thy limit fill not then 
Thy wallet with the fancy’s cloying sweet 

Which is no stay to heaven-aspiring men. 
But follow wisdom since alone the wise 

Can walk through fire with unblinking eyes. 


THE THREE CRIES OF DEIPHOBUS 

Awake, awake, O sleeping men of Troy, 

That sleep and know not in the grasp of Hell 
I perish in the treacherous lonely night 
To foes betrayed, environed and undone. 

O Trojans, will ye sleep until the doom 
Have slipped its leash and bark upon your doors? 
Not long will ye, unless in Pluto’s realm 
Have slumber, since forsaken among foes 
I drink the bitter cup of lonely death 
Unheeded and from helping faces far. 

O Trojans, Trojans, yet again I call! 

Swift help we need, or Ilion’s days are done. 


PERIGONE PROLOGUISES 

Cool may you find the youngling grass, my herd. 
Cool with delicious dew, while I here dream 
And listen to the sweet and garrulous bird 
That matches its cool note with Thea’s stream. 
Boon Zephyr now with waist ungirdled runs. 

And you, O luminous nurslings, wider blow, 

O nurslings of light rain and vernal suns, , 
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When bounteous winds about the garden go. 

Apt to my soul art thou, blithe honeyed moon, 

O lovely mother of the rose-red June. 

Zephyr that all things soothes, enhances all. 

Dwells with thee softly, the near cuckoo drawn* 

To farther groves with sweet inviting call 
And dewy buds upon the blossoming lawn. 

But ah, today some happy soft unrest 
Aspires and pants in my unquiet breast. 

As if some light were from the day withdrawn. 

As if the flitting Zephyr knew a lovelier word 
Than it had spoken yet, and flower and bird 
Kept still some grace that yet is left to bloom, 

Had still a note I never yet have heard. 

That, blossoming, would the wide air more illume. 
That, spoken, would advance the sweet Spring’s bounds 
With large serener lights and joy of exquisite sounds. 
Nor have I any in whose ears to tell 
This gracious grief and so by words have peace. 

Save the cold hyacinth in the breezy dell 

And the sweet cuckoo in the sunlit trees 

Since the sharp autumn days when with increase 

Of rosy-lighted cheeks attained the ground 

Weary of waiting and by wasps hung round 

The bough’s fair hangings and Thea fell with these. 

My mother, with twelve matron summers crowned. 

Four times since then the visits of green spring 
Have blessed the hillsides with fresh blossoming 
And four times has the winter chilled the brooks. 

Since sole I dwell with my rude father, cheered 
By no low-worded speech or sunny looks. 

Yet are we rich enough, fruitful our herd 
And yields us brimming pails and store we still 
Numberless baskets with white cheese and fill 
Our cave with fruits for winter, and since wide-feared 
My father Sinnis, none have care our wealth to spoil. 
Therefore I pass sweet days with easy toil. 
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Nor other care have much but milk the kine 
And call them out to graze in soft sunshine 
And stall them when the evening-star grows large. 

All else is pleasure, budded wreaths to twine 
And please my soul beside my horn&d charge 
And bathe in the delicious brook that speeds 
Iris and water-lily capped and green with reeds. 

Nor need we flocks for clothing nor the shears; 

For when the echoes in the mountain rocks 
Mimic the groaning wain that moving peers 
Between thick trees or under granite blocks. 

Our needs my father takes, nor any yet 

Scaped him who breaks the wrestler as these twines 

Of bloom I break, so he with little sweat. 

And tears the women with dividing pines. 

Therefore thin gleaming robes and ruddy wines 
We garner, blickering swords in case 
And burning jewels and the beautiful gold 
Whereof bright plenty now our caverns hold 
And ornaments of utter exquisiteness. 

But if these brilliants of their pleasure fail. 

The lily blooms from vale to scented vale 
And crocus lifts in Spring its golden fire. 

Our midnight hears the warbling nightingale. 

The cuckoo calls as he would never tire; 

Along our hills we pluck the purple grapes. 

And in the night a million stars arise 
To watch us with their ancient friendly eyes. 

Such flowering ease I have and earth’s sweet shapes; 
And riches, and the green and hiv&d springs. 

Ah then what longing wakes for new and lovelier things! 



Bhawani Mandir* 

OM 

Nainas Chandikayai 

A TEMPLE is to be erected and consecrated to Bhawani, 
^ the mother, among the hills. To all the children of the 
mother the call is sent forth to help in the sacred work. 

Who is Bhawani? 

Who is Bhawani, the mother, and why should we erect a 
temple to her? 


Bhawani is the Infinite Energy 

In the unending revolutions of the world, as the wheel of 
the Eternal turns mightily in its courses, the Infinite Energy, which 
streams forth from the Eternal and sets the wheel to work, looms 
up in the vision of man in various aspects and infinite forms. Each 
aspect creates and marks an age. Sometimes She is Love, some¬ 
times She is Knowledge, sometimes She is Renunciation, some¬ 
times She is Pity. This Infinite Energy is Bhawani, She also is 
Durga, She is Kali, She is Radha the Beloved, She is Lakshmi, 
She is our Mother and the Creatress of us all. 

Bhawani is Shakti 

In the present age, the Mother is manifested as the mother 
of Strength. She is pure Shakti. 

* Written by Sri Aurobindo and circulated during the Bengal-partition days in the early 
years of this Century. These Mss, were recovered only recently.—Editor, 
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yTlie Whole World is Growing Full of The 
Mother as Shakti 

Let us raise our eyes and cast them upon the world around us. 
Wherever we turn our gaze, huge masses of strength rise before 
our vision, tremendous, swift and inexorable forces, gigantic 
figures of energy, terrible sweeping columns of force. All is grow¬ 
ing large and strong. The Shakti of war, the Shakti of wealth, 
the Shakti of Science are tenfold more mighty and colossal, a 
hundredfold more fierce, rapid and busy in their activity, a thou¬ 
sandfold more prolific in resources, weapons and instruments 
than ever before in recorded history. Everywhere the Mother is 
at work; from Her mighty and shaping hands enormous forms of 
Rakshasas, Asuras, Devas are leaping forth into the arena of the 
world. We have seen the slow but mighty rise of great empires 
in the West, we have seen the swift, irresistible and impetuous 
bounding into life of Japan. Some are Mleccha Shaktis clouded 
in their strength, black or blood-crimson with tamas or rajas, 
others are Arya Shaktis, bathed in a pure flame of renunciation 
and utter self-sacrifice: but all are the Mother in Her new phase, 
remoulding, creating. She is pouring her spirit into the old; 
She is whirling into life the new. 


We in India Fail in all Things for Want of Shakti 

But in India the breath moves slowly, the afflatus is long in 
coming. India, the ancient mother, is indeed striving to be re¬ 
born, striving with agony and tears, but she strives in vain. What 
ails her, she who is after all so vast and might be so strong? There 
is surely some enormous defect, something vital is wanting in us, 
nor is it difficult to lay our finger on the spot. We have all things 
else, but we are empty of strength, void of energy. We have aban¬ 
doned Shakti and are therefore abandoned by Shakti. The Mother 
is not in our hearts, in our brains, in our arms. 

The wish to be reborn we have in abundance, there is no 
deficiency there. How many attempts have been made, how 
many movements have been begun, in religion, in society, in 
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politics! But the same fate has overtaken or is preparing to over¬ 
take them all. They flourish for a moment, then the impulse wanes, 
the fire dies out, and if they endure, it is only as empty shells, 
forms from which the Brahma has gone or in whjch it lies over¬ 
powered with tamas and inert. Our beginnings dre mighty, but 
they have neither sequel nor fruit. 

Now we are beginning in another direction; we have started 
a great industrial movement which is to enrich and regenerate an 
impoverished land. Untaught by experience, we do not perceive 
that this movement must go the way of all the others, unless we 
first seek the one essential thing, unless we acquire strength. 

Our Knowledge is a Dead Thing for Want of Shakti 

Is it knowledge that is wanting? We Indians, bom and bred 
in a country where Jnana has been stored and accumulated since 
the race began, bear about in us the inherited gains of many 
thousands of years. Great giants of knowledge rise among us even 
today to add to the store. Our capacity has not shrunk, the edge 
of our intellect has not been dulled or blunted, its receptivity and 
flexibility are as varied as of old. But it is a dead knowledge, a 
burden under which we are bowed, a poison which is corroding 
us, rather than as it should be a staff to support our feet and a 
weapon in our hands; for this is the nature of all great things 
that when they are not used or are ill used, they turn upon the 
bearer and destroy him. 

Our knowledge then, weighed down with a heavy load of 
tamas, lies under the curse of impotence and inertia. We choose 
to fancy indeed, now-a-days, that if we acquire Science, all will 
be well. Let us first ask ourselves what we have done with the 
knowledge we already possess, or what have those who have al¬ 
ready acquired Science been able to do for India. Imitative and 
incapable of initiative, we have striven to copy the methods of 
England, and we had not the strength; we would now copy the 
methods of the. Japanese, a still more energetic people; are we 
likely to succeed any better? The mighty force of knowledge 
which European Science bestows is a weapon for the hands of a 
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giant, it is the mace of Bheemsen; what can a weakling do with 
„it but crush himself in the attempt to wield it? 

Our Bhakti Cannot Live and Work for Want of 

Shakti 

Is it love, enthusiasm, Bhakti that is wanting? These are 
ingrained in the Indian nature, but in the absence of Shakti we 
cannot concentrate, we cannot direct, we camiot even preserve it. 
Bhakti is the leaping flame, Shakti is the fuel. If the fuel is scanty 
how long can the fire endure? 

When the strong nature, enlightened by knowledge, disci¬ 
plined and given a giant’s strength by Karma, lifts itself up in 
love and adoration to God, that is the Bhakti which endures 
and keeps the soul for ever united with the Divine. But the weak 
nature is too feeble to bear the impetus of so mighty a thing as 
perfect Bhakti; he is lifted up for a moment, then the flame soars 
up to Heaven, leaving him behind exhausted and even weaker 
than before. Every movement of any kind of which enthusiasm 
and adoration are the life must fail and soon burn itself out so 
long as the human material from which it proceeds is frail and 
light in substance. 

India Therefore Needs Shakti Alone 

The deeper we look, the more we shall be convinced that the 
one thing wanting, which we must strive to acquire before all 
others, is strength—strength physical, strength mental, strength 
moral, but above all strength spiritual which is the one inexhaus¬ 
tible and imperishable source of all the others. If we have strength 
everything else will be added to us easily and naturally. In the 
absence of strength we are like men in a dream who have hands 
but cannot seize or strike, who have feet but cannot run. 

India, Grown Old and Decrepit in Will, has to 

be Reborn 

^ Whenever we strive to do anything, after the first rush of 
enthusiasm is spent a paralysing helplessness seizes upon us. 

2 
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We often see in the cases of old men full of years and experience 
that the very excess of knowledge seems to have frozen their 
powers of action and their powers of will. When a great feeling 
or a great need overtakes them and it is necessary to carry out its 
promptings in action, they hesitate, ponder, discuss, make tenta¬ 
tive efforts and abandon them or wait for the safest and easiest 
way to suggest ifself, instead of taking the most direct; thus the 
lime when it was possible and necessary to act passes away. Our 
race has grown just such an old man with stores of knowledge, 
with ability to feel and desire, but paralysed by senile sluggish¬ 
ness, senile timidity, senile feebleness. If India is to survive, 
she must be made young again. Rushing and b.llowing streams 
of energy must be poured into her; her soul must become, as it 
was in the old times, like the surges, vast, puissant, calm or 
turbulent at will, an ocean of action or of force. 


India Can be Reborn 

Many of us, utterly overcome by tamas, the dark and heavy 
demon of inertia, are saying now-a-days that it is impossible, 
that India is decayed, bloodless and lifeless, too weak ever to 
recover; that our race is doomed to extinction. It is a foolish and 
idle saying. No man or nation need be weak unless he chooses, 
no man or nation need perish unless he deliberately chooses 
extinction. 

What is a Nation? the Shakti of its Millions 

For what is a nation? What is our mother-country? It is 
not a piece of earth, nor a figure of speech, nor a fiction of the mind. 
It is a mighty Shakti, composed of the Shaktis of all the millions 
of units that make up the nation, just as Bhawani Mahisha Mardini 
sprang into being from the Shakti of all the millions of gods 
assembled in one mass of force and welded into unity. The 
Shakti we call India, Bhawani Bharati, is the living unity of the 
Shaktis of three hundred million people; but she is inactive, 
imprisoned in the magic circle of tamas, the self-indulgent inertia 
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and ignorance of her sons. To get rid of tamas we have but to 
wake the Brahma within. 

It is Our Own Choice Whether we Create a 
Nation or Perish 

What is it that so many thousands of holy men, Sadhus 
and Sannyasis, have preached to us silently by their lives? What 
was the message that radiated from the personality of Bhagawan 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa? What was it that formed the kernel 
of the eloquence with which the lion-like heart of Vivekananda 
sought to shake the world? It is this, that in every one of these 
three hundred millions of men, from the Raja on his throne to 
the coolie at his labour, from the Brahmin absorbed in his Sandhya 
to the Pariah walking shunned of men, god liveth. We are all 
gods and creators, because the energy of God is within us and all 
life is creation; not only the making of new forms is creation, but 
preservation is creation, destruction itself is creation. It rests 
with us what we shall create; for we are not, unless we choose, 
puppets dominated by Fate and Maya; we are facets and 
manifestations of Almighty Power. 

India Must be Reborn, Because her Rebirth is 
Demanded by the Future of the World 

India cannot perish, our race cannot become extinct, because 
among all the divisions of mankind it is to India that is reserved 
the highest and the most splendid destiny, the most essential to 
the future of the human race. It is she who must send forth from 
herself the future religion of the entire world, the Eternal religion 
which is to harmonise all religion, science and philosophies and 
make mankind one soul. In the sphere of morality, likewise, it 
is her mission to purge barbarism (mlecchahood) out of humanity 
and to aryanise the world. In order to do this, she must first 
re-aryanise herself. 

It was to initiate this great work, the greatest and most wonder¬ 
ful work ever given to a race, that Bhagwan Ramkrishna came 
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and Vivekananda preached. If the work does not progress as it 
once promised to do it is because we have once again allowed 
the terrible cloud of Tamas to settle down on our souls—fear, 
doubt, hesitation, sluggishness. We have taken, some of us, the 
Bhakti which poured forth from the one and the Jnana given us 
by the other, but from lack of Shakti, from the lack of Karma, 
we have not been able to make our Bhakti a living thing. May 
we yet remember that it was Kali, who is Bhawani, Mother of 
strength whom Ramkrishna worshipped and with whom he 
became one. 

But the destiny of India will not wait on the falterings and 
failings of individuals; the Mother demands that men shall arise 
to institute Her worship and make it universal. 


To get Strength we must Adore The Mother 

of Strength 

Strength then and again strength and yet more strength 
is the need of our race. But if it is strength we desire, how shall 
we gain it if we do not adore the Mother of strength? She demands 
worship not for Her own sake, but in order that She may help 
us and give Herself to us. This is no fantastic idea, no supers- 
tion but the ordinary law of the universe. The gods cannot, if 
they would, give themselves unasked. Even the Eternal comes 
not unaware upon men. Every devotee knows by experience that 
we must turn to Him and desire and adore Him before the Divine 
Spirit pours in its ineffable beauty and ecstasy upon the soul. 
What is true of the Eternal, is true also of Her who goes forth 
from Him. 


Religion the True Path 

Those who, possessed with Western ideas, look askance at 
any return to the old sources of energy may well consider a few 
fundamental facts. 
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The Example of Japan 

I. There is no instance in history of a more marvellous 
and sudden up-surging of strength in a nation than modem 
Japan. All sorts of theories had been started to account for the 
uprising, but now intellectual Japanese are telling us what were 
the fountains of that mighty awakening, the sources of that in¬ 
exhaustible strength. They were drawn from religion. It was 
the Vedantic teachings of Oyomei and the recovery of Shintoism 
with its worship of the national Shakti of Japan in the image and 
person of the Mikado that enabled the little island empire to 
wield the stupendous weapons of Western knowledge and science 
as lightly and invincibly as Arjun wielded the Gandiv. 


India’s Greater Need of Spiritual Regeneration 

II. India’s need of drawing from the fountains of religion 
is far greater than was ever Japan’s; for the Japanese had only to 
revitalise and perfect a strength that already existed. We have to 
create strength where it did not exist before; we have to change 
our natures, and become new men with new hearts, to be born 
again. There is no scientific process, no machinery for that. 
Strength can only be created by drawing it from the internal and 
inexhaustible reservoirs of the Spirit, from that Adya-Shakti 
of the Eternal which is the fountain of all new existence. To be 
bom again means nothing but to revive the Brahma within us, 
and that s a spiritual process—no effort of the body or the 
intellect can compass it. 

Religion the Path Natural to the National Mind 

III. All great awakenings in India, all her periods of mightiest 
and most varied vigour have drawn their vitality from the foun¬ 
tain-heads of some deep religious awakening. Wherever the 
religious awakening has been complete and grand, the national 
energy it has created has been gigantic and puissant; wherever 
the religious movement has been narrow or incomplete, the 
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national movement has been broken, imperfect or temporary. 
The persistence of this phenomenon is proof that it is ingrained 
in he temperament of the race. If you try otl^r and foreign 
methods wc shall either gain our end with tedious slowness, 
painfully and imperfectly, or we shall not attain it at all. Why 
abandon the plain way which God and the Mother have marked 
out for you, to choose faint and devious paths of your own 
treading? 

The Spirit Within is the True Source of Strength 

IV. The Brahma within, the one and indivisible ocean of 
spiritual force is that from which all life, material and mental, 
is drawn. This is beginning to be as much recognised by leading 
Western thinkers as it was from the old days by the East. If it be 
so, then spiritual energy is the source of all other strength. There 
are the fathomless fountain-heads, the deep and inexhaustible 
sources. The i hallow surface ;prings are easier to reach, but 
they soon run dry. Why not then go deep instead of scratching 
the surface? The result will repay the labour. 

Three Things Needful 

We need three things answering to three fundamental laws. 

i. Bhakti—the Temple of The Mother 

We cannot get strength unless we adore the Mother of 
Strength . 

We will therefore build a temple to the white Bhawani, the 
Mother of strength, the Mother of India; and we will build it in a 
place far from the contamination of modern cities and as yet 
little trodden by man, in a high and pure air steeped in calm 
and energy. This temple will be the centre from which Her wor¬ 
ship is to flow over the whole country; for there, worshipped 
among the hills, She will pass like fire into the brains and hearts 
of Her Worshippers. This also is what the Mother has 
commanded. 
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II.—Karma—A New Order of Brahmacharins 

Adoration will be dead and ineffective unless it is transmuted 
into Karma. 

We will therefore have a Math with a new Order of Karma 
Yogins attached to the temple* men who have renounced all in 
order to work for the Mother. Some may, if they choose, be 
complete Sannyasis, most will be Brahmacharis who will 
return to the Grihasthasram when their allotted work is finished, 
but all must accept renunciation. 

Why? For Reasons: 

1) Because it is only in proportion as we put from us the 
preoccupation of bodily desires and interests, the sensual grati¬ 
fications, lusts, longings, indolences of the material world, that 
we can return to the ocean of spiritual force within us. 

2) Because for the development of Shakti, entire concentra¬ 
tion is necessary; the mind must be devoted entirely to its aim 
as a spear is hurled to its mark; if other cares and longings distract 
the mind, the spear will be carried out from its straight course 
and miss the target. We need a nucleus of men in whom the Shakti 
is developed to its uttermost extent, in whom it fills every comer 
of the personality and overflows to fertilize the earth. These, 
having the fire of Bhawani in their hearts and brains, will go forth 
and carry the flame to every nook and cranny of our land. 

Jnana, the Great Message 

Bhakti and Karma cannot be perfect and enduring unless 
they are based upon Jnana. 

The Brahmacharins of the Order will therefore be taught to 
fill their souls with knowledge and base their work upon it as 
upon a rock. What shall be the basis of their knowledge? What 
but the great so-aham , the mighty formula of the Vedanta, the 
ancient gospel which has yet to reach the heart of the nation, 
the knowledge which when vivified by Karma and Bhakti delivers 
man out of all fear and all weakness. 
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The Message of The Mother 

When, therefore, you ask who is Bhawani the mother. She 
herself answers you, “I am the Infinite Energy vjhich streams 
forth from the Eternal in the world and Eternal in‘yourselves. I 
am the Mother of the Universe, the Mother of the Worlds, and 
for you who are children of the Sacred Land, Aryabhumi, made of 
her clay and reared by her sun and winds, I am Bhawani Bharati, 
Mother of India.” 

Then if you ask why we should erect a temple to Bhawani, 
the Mother, hear Her answer, “Because I have commanded it, 
and because by making a centre for the future religion you will be 
furthering the immediate will of the Eternal and storing up merit 
which will make you strong in this life and great in another. You 
will be helping to create a nation, to consolidate an age, to arya- 
nise a world. And that nation is >our own, that age is the age of 
yourselves and your children, that world is no fragment of land 
bounded by seas and hills, but the whole earth with her teeming 
millions.” 

Come then, hearken to the call of the Mother. She is already 
in our hearts waiting to manifest Herself, waiting to be worship¬ 
ped,—inactive because the God in us is concealed by tamas, 
troubled by Her inactivity, sorrowful because Her children will 
not call on Her to help them. You who feel Her stirring within 
you, fling olf the black veil of self, break down the imprisoning 
walls of indolence, help Her each as you feel impelled, with your 
bodies or with your intellect or with your speech or with your 
wealth or with your prayers and worship each man according to 
his capacity. Draw not back, for against those who were called 
and heard Her not She may well be wroth in the day of Her com¬ 
ing; but to those who help Her advent even a little, how radiant 
with beauty and kindness will be the face of their Mother’s. 
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Appendix 

The work and rules of the new Order of Sannyasis will be 
somewhat as follows: 


I. General Rules 

1. All who undertake the life of Brahmacharya for the Mother 
will have to vow themselves to Her service for four years, after 
which they will be free to continue the work or return to family 
life. 

2. All money received by them in the Mother’s name will 
go to the Mother’s service. For themselves they will be allowed 
to receive shelter and their meals, when necessary, and nothing 
more. 

3. Whatever they may earn for themselves, e.g., by the 
publication of books, etc., they must give at least half of it to the 
service of the Mother. 

4. They will observe entire obedience to the Head of the 
Order and his one or two assistants in all things connected with 
the work or with their religious life. 

5. They will observe strictly the discipline and rules of 
Achar and purity, bodily and mental, prescribed by the Heads 
of the Order. 

6. They will be given periods for rest or for religious im¬ 
provement during which they will stop at the Math, but the 
greater part of the year they will spend in work outside. This 
rule wi# apply to all except the few necessary for the service of 
the Temple and those required for the central direction of the 
work. 

7. There will be no gradations of rank among the workers, 
and none must seek for distinction or mere personal fame but 
practice strength and self-effacement. 
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II. Work for the People 

8. Their chief work will be that of mass instruction and 
help to the poor and ignorant. 

9. This they will strive to effect in various ways: 

1. Lectures and demonstrations suited to an uneducated 
intelligence. 

2. Classes and nightly schools. 

3. Religious teachings. 

4. Nursing the sick. 

5. Conducting works of charity. 

6. Whatever other good work their hands may find to 
do and the Order approves. 

hi. Works for the Middle Class 

10. They will undertake, according as they may be directed, 
various works of public utility in the big towns and elsewhere 
connected especially with the education and religious life and 
instruction of the middle classes, as well as with other public 
needs. 


IV. Work with the Wealthy Classes 

11. They will approach the zamindars, landholders and rich 
men generally, and endeavour— 

1. To promote sympathy between the zamindars and the 
peasants and heal all discords. 

2. To create the link of a single and living religious spirit 
and a common passion for one great ideal between all 
classes. 

3. To turn the minds of rich men to works of public bene- 
Science and charity to those in their neighbourhood 
independent of the hope of reward and official 
distinction. 
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V. General Work for the Country 

* 

12. As soon as funds permit, some will be sent to foreign 
countries to study lucrative arts and manufactures. 

• 13. They will be as Sannyasis during their period of study, 

never losing hold of their habits of purity and self-abnegation. 

14. On their return they will establish with the aid of the 
Order, factories and workshops, still living the life of Sannyasis 
and devoting all their profits to the sending of more and more 
such students to foreign countries. 

15. Others will be sent to travel through various countries 
on foot, inspiring by their lives, behaviour and conversation, 
sympathy and love for the Indian people in the European nations 
and preparing the way for their acceptance of Aryan ideals. 

After the erection and consecration of the Temple, the 
development of the work of the Order will be pushed on as rapidly 
as possible or as the support and sympathy of the public allows. 
With the blessing of the Mother this will not fail us. 


Sri Aurobindo 



What is Essence P 
A Note on Two Answers— 
ShanJ^ards and Sri Aurobindo’s 

i. The Ontological View: Essence as Being. 

T^SSENCE, according to both Shankara and Sri Aurobindo, 
is the Reality which persists through all states and changes 
and of which all things and beings are ultimately constituted 
It is the permanent underlying oneness which is the Self of all, 
the Supreme Spirit besides which nothing else exists. 

Bui Shankara makes an irreconcilable opposition between 
the one and the many. In his eyes, what appears as many is really 
one: the manyness is seen because of ignorance, and all ihat 
characterises it is inapplicable to the one. Thus, consequent 
on his opposition of the one and the many, is the impassable gulf 
he digs between the status and the movement, the formless and 
the forms, the qualitiless and the qualities, the immutable and the 
mutable, the infinite and the finite, the eternal and the temporal. 

The complete division of the one from the many he considers 
implicit and inevitable in true reasoning about ontology. And 
his philosophy, which is founded on an intense experience of one 
Spirit or Self of all, has built out of that experience a system 
where essential reality is posited on one side and on the other a 
pragmatic or phenomenal reality which from the standpoint of 
the supreme essence is unreal, insubstantial, illusory. Instead of 
questioning whether his experience of stark unity is final or no, 
whether such unity can be ultimate in face of the endless multi¬ 
plicity and diversity of the pragmatically real which it is said to 
underlie, he holds that logic itself demands finally the sole accep- 
ance of this unity to the exclusion of phenomenal existences 
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Sri Aurobindo does not deny the distinction between pheno¬ 
menal existence and essential reality. But he differs from Shankara 
in his view of the nature of essence. To him the essential cannot 
be exclusive of the phenomenal in the sense that it holds no sup¬ 
porting truth of the terms in which the phenomenal exists. The 
terms of the phenomenal—the many, the forms, the qualities, the 
mutable, the finite, the temporal—must have their origin in the 
essential if the latter is truly to be their essence. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, there is no point, no logic in speaking of the essence 
of phenomena if essence is irreconcilably opposed to phenomenal 
existence. No doubt, they must differ, for unless they differed 
there would be no logical point in talking of the two. But to be 
essential is to base and make possible the phenomenal by something 
non-phenomenal in which the phenomenal terms are transcended 
without being annulled: that is to say, transfigured as well as 
; transcended. 

So Sri Aurobindo speaks of Reality and its manifestation 
rather than of Reality and illusion. His Absolute has two sides 
to its nature—the essential and the self-creative or dynamic. 
Both the sides are real and all that the self-creative or dynamic 
does is to bring out in form and movement what the essential 
contains in substance and status. Since Shankara’s essential 
Spirit or Self does not contain in substance and status what exists 
phenomenally as form and movement, Sri Aurobindo considers 
it an experience partial with regard to not only the full Reality’s 
two-sided nature but also that nature’s one side called essential: 
it is the spiritual perception of an aspect of this side. As all aspects 
of the Infinite are themselves infinite in their own way, the Shan- 
karite experience and perception is tremendous and splendid; 
yet, however grand, even however inevitable in the course of 
spiritual realisation, it is far indeed from being the supreme truth 
and terminus of Yoga. 

The nature of the essence which is the rationale of phenomenal 
existence is very illuminatingly indicated by Sri Aurobindo in 
the following passage. “Since the spirit and essence of things is 
one, we are obliged to admit that all these many must be that 
Qne ? and it follows that the One is or has become many; but how 
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can the limited or relative be the Absolute and how can man or 
beast or bird be the Divine Being? But in erecting this apparent 
contradiction the mind makes a double error. It is thinking in 
terms of the mathematical finite unit which is solemn limitation, 
the one v/hich is less than two and can become two only by division 
and fragmentation or by addition and multiplication; but this is 
an infinite Oneness, it is the essential and infinite Oneness which 
can contain the hundred and the thousand and the million and 
billion and trillion. Whatever astronomic or more than astro¬ 
nomic figures you heap and multiply, they cannot overpass or 
exceed that Oneness; for, in the language of the Upanishad, 
it moves not, yet is always far in front when you would pursue 
and seize it. It can be said of it that it would not be the infinite 
Oneness if it were not capable of an infinite multiplicity; but 
that does not mean that the One is plural or can be limited or 
described as the sum of the Many: on the contrary, it can be the 
infinite Many because it exceeds all limitation...by finite conceptual 
oneness. Pluralism is an error...” (The Life Divine, p.304.) 

The same point is made in Sri Aurobindo’s commentary 
on the Isha Upanishad. “Brahman is one, not numerically, but 
in essence. Numerical oneness would cither exclude multiplicity 
or would be a pluralistic and divisible oneness with the Many 
as its parts. 1 hat is not the unity of Brahman, which can neither 
be diminished nor increased, nor divided...” Sri Aurobindo 
goes on to say that Brahman is “identical, not single. It is identical 
always and everywhere in Time and Space, as well as identical 
beyond Time and Space. Numerical oneness and multiplicity are 
equally valid terms of its essential unity.” 

The whole question of trying to explain away multiplicity 
can arise only if we confuse essential with numerical oneness. 
If the question did arise with Shankara, he must have made a 
confusion of the two. This is a hard dictum but there is no escaping 
it. Not that he never truly conceives the oneness which is essen¬ 
tial. He evidently does so when he says that Brahman’s unity 
is not affected by the multiplicity in which we find it; but for him 
the world of essence has only a one-way traffic. Brahman, he 
holds, cannot actually be multiple although its essence is unaffected 
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by being found in the many. To be many is, in his opinion, to 
be divided and, if Brahman is actually many, Brahman suffers 
real division and would be composed of parts. It is on this ground 
that he combats the doctrine passing by the name of one Vrittikara 
who propounded it. Vrittikara reduced the unity of Brahman 
to a collection of finite objects in the universe and yet declared 
that that unity was as real as the multiplicity composing it. Shan- 
kara dubbed such unity a mere empty logical abstraction because 
it has no nature of its own. If anything is constituted only of its 
parts, then the parts alone are real. Here Shankara was irrefutable. 
Where he went wrong was in arguing that the existence of hnites 
as a real expression of the essence must reduce the essence to a 
composite of parts. His basic axiom in this context runs: what 
has no parts cannot be multiple. The axiom is a tautology or a 
truism if both sections of it refer to essentiality: a tautology be¬ 
cause it is tantamount to assering that non-composite essence is 
non-composite and a truism because it boils down to postulating 
that essentiality, qua essentiality, is one and indivisible. If, how¬ 
ever, the axiom bears upon the numerically multiple, as Shankara 
intended, the two sections are not genuine contradictories and 
Shankara, in passing to the second, has substituted in his mind 
numerical oneness for the essential unity which is not con¬ 
tradicted by even infinite multiplicity of number and in relation 
to which there is no need to regard the diverse phenomenal world 
of parts as irreconcilable with it and consequently unreal, 
insubstantial, illusory. 

Once we grasp how the true essence transcends the opposition 
of one and many, we can proceed to grant that it need not be 
confined to the static, the formless and qualitiless, the immutable 
and infinite and eternal, to the exclusion of movement, forms 
and qualities, the mutable and finite and temporal. For, what is 
here excluded by Shankara is what he takes to be the equivalents 
of the many, and if the many are in no way opposed to the true 
essence all that is equivalent to them should become ipso facto 
reconcilable with it. This certainly does not mean that the true 
essence is not static, formless and qualitiless, an immutable infinity 
and eternity: it is indeed such and because it is such it is different 
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from the terms of phenomenal being. But its difference does not 
constitute an inability to be the source of those terms: its difference 
only implies that the true essence is more than what Shankara 
signifies by his account of it. » 

Shankara’s account should be reinterpreted by* us to indicate 
the freedom of the essence from limitation by those terms: the 
essence does not depend on them, they depend on it and it is not 
bound to a single kind of movement, form, quality, mutableness, 
finiteness, temporality or to a sum of possible kinds. The essence 
can be independent of those terms and manifest them in all possible 
kinds and this freedom from limitation by them can come only if 
it is what Shankara describes it to be. Shankara’s mistake lies in 
converting the freedom itself into a limitation and saying that the 
essence is devoid of the power of manifesting itself in those terms. 
The terms in question are, in Sri Aurobindo’s vision, perennial 
possibilities of the essence and while the essence lasts they can 
always be manifested. They may disappear, but they only pass 
out of manifestation into non-manifestation. 

As manifestation and non-manifestation are more vividly 
contrasted by Shankara in terms of unitary status and multiple 
movement, than in any other, it will suffice for all of them to quote 
a few passages from Sri Aurobindo on their being complementary 
and inseparable. He writes: “The Self that is quiescent, at rest, 
vacant of things and happenings is a support and background to 
existence, a silent channel or hypostasis of something Supreme: 
it is not itself the one entirely real existence, not itself the Supreme. 
The Eternal, the Supreme is the Lord and the all-originating 
Spirit. Superior to all activities and not bound by any of them, 
it is the source, sanction, material, efficient power, master of all 
activities. All activities proceed from this supreme Self and are 
determined by it; all are its operations, processes of its own con¬ 
scious force and not of something alien to Self, some power other 
than this Spirit.” (The Synthesis of Yoga. p. 330.) 

Sri Aurobindo tells us that it is such essence. Self, Spirit, one 
entirely real existence that the ancient Indian mind seized spiri¬ 
tually and philosophically. This mind declared: “Force is inhe¬ 
rent in Existence. Shiva and Kali, Brahman and Shakti are one 
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and not two who are separable. Force inherent in existehce may 
be at rest or it may be in motion, but when it is at rest, it exists none 
the less and is not abolished, diminished or in any way essentially 
altered.” (The Life Divine, p. 78.) 

<* To put the matter from the other side: “The immutable 
silent Spirit may hold its infinite energy silent and immobile 
within it, for it is not bound by its own forces, is not their subject 
or instrument, but it does possess them, does release them, is 
capable of an eternal and infinite action, does not weary or need 
to stop, and yet all the time its silent immobility inherent in its 
action and movement is not for a moment shaken or disturbed or 
altered by its action and movement; the witness silence of the 
Spirit is there in the very grain of all the voices and workings of 
Nature.” (Ibid, p. 305.) 

Sri Aurobindo renders plausible to our understanding the 
inscparableness of status and movement by a few striking sugges¬ 
tions. Thus he says: “A solely silent and static Infinite, an Infinite 
without an infinite power and dynamis and energy is inadmissible 
except as the perception of an aspct; a powerless Absolute, an 
impotent Spirit is unthinkable.” (Ibid, p. 304.) Again, he says: 
“All energy, all kinetic action has to support itself on status or by 
status if it is to be effective or creative; otherwise there will be no 
solidity of anything created, only a constant whirl without any 
formation: status of being, form of being are necessary to kinesis 
of being. Even if energy be the primal reality, as it seems to be in 
the material world, still it has to create status of itself, lasting forms, 
duration of beings in order to have a support for its action: the 
status may be temporary, it may be only a balance or equilibrium 
of substance created and maintained by a constant kinesis, but 
while it endures it is real and, after it ceases, we still regard it as 
something that was real. The principle of,a supporting status for 
action is a permanent principle, and its action is constant in Time- 
eternity.” (Ibid. p. 411.) From spiritual experience too Sri 
Aurobindo gives us a hint. Apropos of the silent Self he says: “It is 
when we arrive at something of this silence, stability, immobility 
that we can base on it a force and energy which in our superficial 
restless state would be inconceivable.” (Ibid, p. 305.) 

3 * 
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Here we may note that the greatness and importance of 
Shankara’s silent Self is never denied by Sri Aurobindo. He has 
even called this experience the realisation of essentiality., but we 
must appreciate the context in which he has don* it. As against 
exclusive knowledge of totality and exclusive knowledge of ptfrts 
he speaks of exclusive knowledge of essentiality and puts it above 
the others and, with regard to the integral or whole knowledge 
which looks at all sides and all aspects and realises them in that 
in which they are one, he labels it as “a penultimate knowledge.” 
( Ibid, p. 300.) However, he hastens to add that since this know¬ 
ledge negates the totality and the parts “here too there is a capital 
ignorance” just as a capital ignorance is there when we see only 
the parts or only the totality. For, as he elsewhere remarks, there 
is not merely essence of being: there is also essence of nature. 
{Ibid, p. 425.) The nature manifests the being and in the ultimate 
essence the being and the nature are one and though the totality 
and the parts in their phenomenal character are transcended they 
are not negated and the immobility of status holds all potentiality 
of movement packed in it so that no contradiction enters into our 
saying that “it is only a pure infinite essence that can formulate 
itself in infinite ways.” {Ibid, p. 302) The Shankarite Self is 
essentiality by contrast to totality and parts: it is not the essentiality 
by which the totality and the parts are explicable: it does not 
carry their raison d'etre. So we should refrain from making too 
much play with Sri Aurobindo’s designating the knowledge of it 
as “a penultimate knowledge”: the designation gives no promi¬ 
nence to the realisation of the Shankarite Self as compared with 
the various other realisations found in Indian spirituality down the 
ages. 

Vis-a-vis those realisations Sri Aurobindo has written of it: 
“There can certainly be no doubt of the validity—complete within 
itself—of this experience; there can be no denial of the overwhelm¬ 
ing decisive convincingness— ekatmya-pratyaya-saram —with which 
this realisation seizes the consciousness of the spiritual seeker. But 
still all spiritual experience is experience of the Infinite and it takes 
a multitude of directions; some of them—and not this alone—are so 
close to the Divine and the Absolute, so penetrated with the 
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reality of Its presence or with the ineffable peace and power of 
the liberation from all that is less than It, that they carry with them 
this overwhelming sense of finality complete and decisive. There 
are a hundred ways of appoaching the Supreme Reality and, as 
is the nature of the way taken, so will be the nature of the ultimate 
experience by which one passes into That which is ineffable. 
That of which no report can be given to the mind or expressed by 
any utterance. All these definitive culminations may be regarded 
as penultimates of the one Ultimate; they are steps by which the 
soul crosses the limits of Mind into the Absolute.” {Ibid, p. 420.) 

It would be well to observe the word “penultimates” here and 
take the epithet “penultimate” of the other context in the proper 
perspective supplied by the former. The Shankarite experience is 
put on a par with other experiences that come with a sense of 
complete and decisive finality, yet, like it, fall short of the integral 
or whole realisation. In this connection we may quote the fol¬ 
lowing: “An overwehlming self-evident convincingness, an ex¬ 
perience of absolute authenticity in the realisation or experience is 
not an unanswerable proof of sole reality or sole finality: for other 
spiritual experiences such as that of the omnipresnt Divine 
Person, Lord of a real Universe, have the same convincing, 
authentic and final character.” ( Ibid, p. 418.) 

The integral or whole experience is clearly indicated by Sri 
Aurobindo. He speaks of the Supreme Reality as “an eternal 
and infinite and absolute self-existence, self-awareness, self-delight 
of being” and he adds: “this founds all things and secretly sup¬ 
ports and pervades all things.” He is careful not to identify the 
Supreme Reality with what Shankara describes as “Self” or 
“Atman”. For, he says: “This Self-existence reveals itself again in 
three terms of its essential nature,—self, conscious being or spirit, 
and God or the Divine Being. The Indian terms are more satis¬ 
factory,—Brahman the Reality is Atman, Purusha, Ishwara.” 
He also writes: “As there are three fundamental aspects in which 
we meet this Reality,...so too its power of Consciousness appears 
to us in three aspects: it is the self-force of that consciousness 
conceptively creative of all things, Maya; it is Prakriti, Nature or 
Force made dynamically executive, working out all things under 
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the witnessing eye of the Conscious Being, the Self or Spirit; it 
is the conscious Power of the Divine Being, Shakti, which is both 
conceptively creative and dynamically executive of all the divine 
workings. These three aspects and their powers base and comprise 
the whole of existence and all Nature...” {Ibid, pp. 293, 295.) 

Here Sri Aurobindo mentions three terms of the Supreme 
Reality’s “essential nature”. Again, even with regard to “self” 
he writes in another place: the “realisation of Self as something 
intensely silent and purely static is not the whole truth of it, there 
can also be a realisation of Self in its power. Self as the condition 
of world-activity and world-existence.” {Ibid, p. 314.) The Self 
in its power is what Sri Aurobindo calls “the self-force” of the 
supreme Consciousness “conceptually creative of all things, 
Maya”—Maya in the old Vedic sense: no illusive inexplicable 
magic somehow superimposed on the Self but that Self’s own 
marvellous energy of formulation, energy which is as much the 
ultimate essence as is status or silence, although in its essentiality 
it is not energy expressed but energy contained. 

The Supreme Reality, according to Sri Aurobindo, is on 
the one side the essence that is status and silence holding all crea¬ 
tivity potential, and on the other the actual creativity within 
which all status and silence is yet inherent. The truer way of 
putting the fact is that the two sides are never separate but co¬ 
existent, or rather one existence severable only in our thought 
or our partial spiritual experience. The ultimate essence not only 
carries all form and movement in potentiality in the depths of 
sheer Being: it is also never dissociated from a sovereign all- 
formative all-moving expansion of Becoming. It is the Self that 
is posited in the Gita as Purushottama with His prakriti deployed 
in a higher Nature that is a divine phenomenon and in a lower 
Nature that is a phenomenon of mixed light-and-darkness 
progressively releasing the luminous from the obscure. 

Compared to this Self, this essence, Shankara’s selfhood and 
essentiality gives us but a certain spiritual abstraction from the 
truth, a partial glory of the Godhead’s status and silence. 

Of course, this self of Sri Aurobindo’s which holds in sub¬ 
stance and status what is released in form and movement by the 
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self-creative or dynamic side of the Absolute is a reality whose 
concept the mind cannot entertain with an easy familiarity. A 
sense of fathomless mystery, if not of impossibility, accompanies 
the mind’s attempt to figure it, but that is to be expected of all 
mental figurations of the Absolute. This or that figuration may be 
more congenial to a certain bent of the mind: what; however, is 
gained in one respect is offset by a loss in another. The advantage 
the Shankarite may feel he has won by making the Being of Brah¬ 
man void of the world and irreconcilable with it is counterbalanced 
by making the world an illusion, an enigma which cannot be 
and yet is or which can exist and yet is nothing. Anirvacaniya , 
meaning indescribable or inexplicable, is Shankara’s characterisa¬ 
tion of the mystery, the seeming impossibility, inevitable to his 
system and difficult for the mind to entertain in an easy or familiar 
concept. The mysteriousness involved by Sri Aurobindo’s essence 
is therefore no disqualification: it is what all reasoning about the 
supra-rational involves. We have only to ask whether his mys¬ 
teriousness is more comprehensively reasonable than Shankara’s 
in an ontological view of essentiality. 

2. The Axiological View: Essence as Value 

Essence, according to both Shankara and Sri Aurobindo, is 
not only the ultimate Reality but also the ultimate Value, for it is 
not only permanent being but also permanent consciousness and 
bliss. The supreme Self of all, it is our absolute perfection and 
fulfilment. 

Shankara contends that essence cannot be our absolute perfec¬ 
tion and fulfilment unless it is the one to the exclusion of the 
many, and the opposite of all the terms applicable to phenomenal 
existence. In Sri Aurobindo’s view, we who pass from phenomenal 
terms to the essence can never be said to find our absolute perfec¬ 
tion and fulfilment unless we reach what gives us the final divine 
truth of all these terms as well as release from them, a supreme 
transfiguration rather than an entire annullation of them in the 
midst of their transcendence. 

“All our experience of phenomenal terms,” says Shankara 
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in effect, “is an experience of limitation and imperfection: they 
bring no fulfilment.” Sri Aurobindo agrees that phenomenal 
terms as at present experienced lack fulfilment, but he argues 
that this does not mean the absence of a fulfilling \Jrsion of them 
in the ultimate essence nor the impossibility of a fulfilling version 
being realised even in phenomenal existence here and now. In 
fact, logic, in Sri Aurobindo’s eyes, demands not merely a fulfilling 
version in what is the sole basic reality and therefore the sole 
basic origin of phenomena: it demands too that if there is such a 
version in the essence the possibility, nay even the certainty, is 
there of its realisation in phenomenal terms. 

The failure to realise it so far is no argument: the failure may 
be due, must be due, to our not having found the supreme divine 
dynamism by which the phenomenal terms can be made to mani¬ 
fest in human development what they are implicitly in the essence 
and what they must be explicitly in the superior Nature of which 
the Gita speaks and which must be a divine phenomenon as 
contrasted to the phenomenon of mixed light-and-darkness that 
is the inferior Nature of our common experience. The Gita even 
says that our souls are existents of this superior Nature but it 
does not follow up its own clue and points to no dynamism where¬ 
by the qualities of the inferior Nature— sattwa , rajas , tamas — 
can cease to be mental, vital and physical limitations on the soul 
and Self and become free modes of a fully divine play on earth 
of the one who is the many and of the many who are the one. 
The dynamism which the Gita does not provide has to be dis¬ 
covered: that is all. 

The question, however, of discovering this dynamism is not 
directly Connected with the problem of Value in relation to the 
essence. Suppose the phenomenal terms, are destined for ever 
to be limitations and imperfections. Then it does not help more 
to regard them as unreal, insubstantial, illusory than to regard 
them as real, substantial, actual. To regard them as the latter, 
says Shankara, is to impute lack of absolute goodness as well as 
of absolute manifesting power to the essence, for these terms 
remain at best with an irremovable element of evil and suffering 
in them. To regard them as the former, says Sri Aurobindo, is 
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to deprive the essence of being the sole existent, for somehow 
what is not of its reality, substantiality, actuality is admitted, and 
if a limit of however inexplicable a kind is admitted to its exis¬ 
tence a limit is set also to its consciousness and bliss which are 
co-essential with that existence, and thus its ultimate Value is 
abrogated and then it cannot be our absolute perfection and 
fulfilment. 

When we do not grant the possibility and the certainty of 
discovering an all-transformative divine dynamism, we have to 
hobnob with a paradox whether we look on phenomena as an 
illusive magic unfounded in Brahman or as an actual strangeness 
founded in It. Of the two paradoxes the one that takes the world 
to be insubstantial Maya can be shown ontologically to have less 
reason on its side, and axiologically it amounts to sitting in judg¬ 
ment on the Divine Goodness and to foisting on the Divine Power 
an incapacity of manifestation instead of humbly accepting the 
non-manifestation as an act of Divine Will beyond our compre¬ 
hension. The paradox that takes the world to be enigmatic Lila 
or Play is not only more reasonable: it is also more virtuous and 
hence more justifiable from the axiological standpoint no less 
than from the ontological. 

Against all these ideas we may imagine Shankara as recom¬ 
mending the experience on which he bases his philosophy. His 
plea would run: “Silent static unity of infinite selfhood gives 
absolute fulfilment because in it alone is all problem-consciousness, 
all nisus and hazard overcome. Other realisations do not over¬ 
come them since they are not self-sustained but sustained only 
by a relationship, no matter if the relationship be to a divine Lord 
and Lover. In these realisations nisus and hazard are allayed, not 
lost. They are lost only when the Seer abides within himself. 
In the silent static unity of infinite selfhood there is no going into 
a realisation or coming out of it, just to be is to have the realisa¬ 
tion. That is also why other realisations are ‘got’ and hence liable 
to fall away from us, whereas this is intrinsic, inherent.” 

The first reply Sri Aurobindo would make is: “Does the 
Shankarite realisation involve being absorbed in what is called 
niroikalpa samadhi, featureless trance? If it does, we have no 
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proof of nisus and hazard being lost, any more than we have it 
in other experiences by which one is rapt away from the problem¬ 
consciousness where nisus and hazard have place. Even dreamless 
sleep could then be considered freedom from nifus and hazard. 
A wakeful realisation is alone worth arguing about.” 

Shankara may be thought of as retorting: “I am not speaking 
of the nirvikalpa samadhi but of the sahaja avastha , the wakeful 
condition in which there is nothing except the Self and all plurality 
is assimilated by being realised as only the Self.” Here Sri 
Aurobindo’s reply would be: “In what way is plurality assimilated? 
Are the many not seen at all? If so, how can the condition be called 
wakefulness? On the other hand, if the many are seen as merely 
the one multiplied or multi-present then plurality is assimilated 
in the sense that the many are not seen as independent of the one 
or as other than the one, but is it assimilated so far as the many¬ 
ness of the many is concerned ? No ground in the one is experienced 
for the undeniable perception that while the many are seen as 
the one the one also is seen as the many. And it is precisely be¬ 
cause no ground is experienced for the manyness of the many 
that the many are felt to be unreal, insubstantial, illusory. Other¬ 
wise they would be felt as real, substantial, actual. If plurality 
were completely and satisfyingly assimilated, the theory of an 
illusive magic unfounded in Brahman would never be conceived.” 

Of course, the oneness remains unaffected by the plurality, 
even as the status by the many’s movement, the formlessness by 
the forms, the immutable infinity and eternity by the mutable 
finites and transiences. And because it remains unaffected there 
comes what Sri Aurobindo calls the “overwhelming decisive 
convincingness”, the impression of “authentic and final character” 
of the experience, “the sense of finality complete and decisive”; 
but Sri Aurobindo points out, as we have already noted in the 
first essay, that “other spiritual experiences such as that of the 
omnipresent Divine Person, Lord of a real Universe” have the 
same convincingness, authenticity and finality. The complete¬ 
ness the Shankaraite feels is genuine, but it is of one sort and 
along one line and we have to see it from an independent stand¬ 
point and not take his feeling of loss of nisus and hazard as evidence 
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of no lack in his realisation. Other realisations can claim the same 
loss: the Shankarite realisation is not unique here. 

And this leaves little room for saying that other experiences 
are liable to fall away while the Shankarite experience cannot. 
Ore can have glimpses and snatches of the silent Self, brief at¬ 
tainments from which one drops back, just as qne can have 
temporary Teachings of other aspects of the Supreme Reality. 
Nor is this realisation the only one deserving to be called “self- 
sustained”. All realisations are attained through identity with 
something. Identity occurs when oneself becomes something or, 
rather, when something is found as oneself. In the Shankarite 
experience there is identity with the Atman. In the others there is 
identity with some other aspect of the self-existence, self- 
awareness, self-delight of the Supreme Reality. The identity is 
always founded in one’s own being. One may keep losing the 
identity for a time, but the moment the permanent abiding within 
any aspect of the Supreme Reality is gained, that aspect is some¬ 
thing intrinsic, inherent in the experiencer and there is no going 
into a realisation or coming out of it, for it is with one’s own being 
that one gains it and the realisation is therefore self-sustained. 

Merely because in this case we are found aspiring towards a 
God who is figured as other than ourselves we must not make a 
mistake about what is attained and how it is attained. The Shan¬ 
karite too moves at the start towards a Self that is other than his 
usual selfhood: he has no initial experience of identity with it. 
The only difference is that he seeks an other by deepening his 
sense of his own selfhood, while the non-Shankarite does so by 
deepening his sense of an other. Still, they both reach a greater 
realisation of their own being and the reaching also is done by 
means of their own being. The fact that in some realisations, 
unlike as in the Shankarite, there is a relationship does not alter 
the self-sustained foundation of them all: the relationship intro¬ 
duces no insecurity or extraneousness, since it is a permanent 
relationship rooted in our own automatically possessed greater 
depth of existence. The Shankarite realisation is “self-sustained” 
by excluding relationship, the rest are “self-sustained” by in¬ 
cluding relationship: that is the only point of dissimilarity. 
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There is nothing to mark out Shankara’s selfhood as the sole 
freedom from nisus and hazard and the problem-consciousness. 
Whatever freedom it affords is due, as with non-Shankarite spiri¬ 
tual attainments, to the exceeding in it of the hujian and mortal 
mind. But so long as the manyness of the many *as well as their 
activity remains such as to necessitate a theory of illusion the true 
losing of nisus and hazard and of the problem-consciousness is 
wanting: the seed of them all is present, and it sprouts in the 
metaphysical system which, as Sri Aurobindo says, “gets rid of 
an original contradiction, a problem and mystery which may 
be otherwise soluble, by erecting another contradiction, a new 
problem and mystery which is irreconcilable in its terms and 
insoluble.” {The Life Divine , p. 406.) Sri Aurobindo also remarks: 
“In the philosophy of Shankara one feels the presence of a conflict, 
an opposition which this powerful intellect has stated with full 
force and masterfully arranged rather than solved with any finality.” 
{ibid, p. 413). This conflict and this contradiction derive from 
and reflect a spiritual experience that is partial and one of se¬ 
veral “penultimates” in which the problematic, the hazardous, 
the wsMs-natured is ever latent. 

The experience, in its general character and at its common 
pitch, is well summed up by Sri Aurobindo: “It is aware of names 
and forms, it is aware of movement; but this movement does not 
seem to proceed from the Self, but to go on by some inherent 
power of its own and only to be reflected in the Self. In other words, 
the mental being has put away from himself by exclusive con¬ 
centration the dynamic aspect of consciousness, has taken refuge in 
the static and .built a wall of non-communication between the two; 
between the passive and active Brahman a gulf has been created 
and they stand on either side of it, the one visible to the other but 
with no contact, no touch of sympathy, no sense of unity between 
them.” ( The Synthesis of Yoga, p. 459.) 

At its higher pitch the experience is described in some letters 
by Sri Aurobindo. In one he speaks of his seeing “with a stu¬ 
pendous intensity the world as a cinematographic play of vacant 
forms in the impersonal universality of the Absolute Brahman.” 
{Sri Aurobindo on Himself, p. 127.) In remarks about himself 
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dictated apropos a phrase of Aldous Huxley’s, he says: “There 
was an entire silence of thought and feeling and all the ordinary 
movements of consciousness exCfept the perception and recognition 
of things around without any accompanying concept or other 
reaction. The sense of ego disappeared and the movements of 
the ordinary life as well as speech and action were carried on by 
some habitual activity of Prakriti alone which was not felt as 
belonging to oneself. But the perception which remained saw 
all things as utterly unreal; this sense of unreality was overwhelm¬ 
ing and universal. Only some undefinable Reality was perceived 
as true which was beyond space and time and unconnected with 
any cosmic activity, but yet was met wherever one turned.” 
(Ibid, p. 139,) , 

Another description, calling the experience Nirvana and 
formulating it in its extreme terms, runs: “It threw me suddenly 
into a condition above and without thought, unstained by any 
mental or vital movement; there was no ego, no real world—only 
when one looked through the immobile senses, something per¬ 
ceived or bore upon its sheer silence a world of empty forms, 
materialised shadows without true substance. There was no 
One or many even, only just absolutely That, featureless, relation¬ 
less, sheer, indescribable, unthinkable, absolute, yet supremely 
real and solely real. This was no mental realisation nor something 
glimpsed somewhere above,—no abstraction,—it was positive, 
the only positive reality—although not a spatial physical world, [yet] 
pervading, occupying or rather flooding and drowning this sem¬ 
blance of a physical world, leaving no room or space for any 
reality but itself, allowing nothing else to seem at all actual, 
positive or substantial.” (Ibid, p. 153.) 

Here we have an account of what Shankara meant by Para- 
brahman, the indeterminate transcendence where the numerical 
categories of both one and many are inapplicable and an essential 
soleness is all. But when it is said that what is real is nothing 
save That, an indescribable Absolute, the sense of an unreality 
within it or borne upon it is still there, for though the many have 
disappeared as a reality they persist as “a world of empty forms, 
materialised shadows without substance”. The many are left 
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as an unreality—and that is exactly the stamp of latent nisus and 
hazard, the seed of the problem-consciousness, the proof of the 
partial, showing that plurality and activity have not been com¬ 
pletely assimilated. And as long as the complete assimilation is 
absent, the experience, judged from an independent standpoint, 
is not final and falls short of fulfilment, does not carry the supreme 
Value. 

This lack of ultimateness was found by Sri Aurobindo himself, 
for in the autobiographical though “third-person” letter in relation 
to Huxley he says: “This condition remained unimpaired for several 
months and even when the sense of unreality disappeared and there 
was a return to participation in the world-consciousness, the 
inner peace and freedom which resulted from this realisation re¬ 
mained permanently behind all surface movements and the essence 
of the realisation itself was not lost. At the same time an experience 
intervened: something else than himself took up his dynamic 
activity and spoke and acted through him but without any personal 
thought or initiative. What this was remained unknown until 
Sri Aurobindo came to realise the dynamic side of the Brahman, 
the Ishwara and felt himself moved by that in all his sadhana.” 

The same thing is stated in more detail in the letter about 
Nirvana: “I lived in that Nirvana day and night before it began 
to admit other things into itself or modify itself at all, and the inner 
heart of experience, a constant memory of it and its power to 
return remained until in the end it began to disappear into a 
greater Superconsciousness from above. But meanwhile realisation 
added itself to realisation and fused itself with this original expe¬ 
rience. At an early stage the aspect of an illusory world gave 
place to one in which illusion 1 is only a small surface phenomenon 
with an immense Divine Reality behind it and a supreme Divine 
Reality above it and an intense Divine Reality in the heart of 
everything that had seemed at first only a cinematic shape or 
shadow. And this was no reimprisonment in the senses, no dimi¬ 
nution or fall from supreme experience, it came rather as a constant 

1 In fact it is not an illusion in the sense of an imposition of something baseless and 
unreal on the consciousness, but a misinterpretation by the conscious mind and sense and 
a falsifying misuse of manifested existence. (Sri Aurobindo’s footnote.) 
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heightening and widening of the Truth; it was the spirit that saw 
" objects, not the senses, and the Peace, the Silence, the freedom 
in Infinity remained always with the world or all worlds only as a 
continuous incident in the timeless eternity of the Divine.” 

' Sri Aurobindo goes on to say: “Now, that is the whole trouble 
in my approach to Mayavada. Nirvana in my liberated conscious¬ 
ness turned out to be the beginning of my realisation, a first step 
towards the complete thing, not the sole true attainment possible 
or even a culminating finale....It slowly grew into something not 
less but greater than its first self. How then could I accept Maya¬ 
vada or persuade myself to pit against the Truth imposed on me 
from above the logic of Shankara?” 

Sri Aurobindo refuses to accept Shankara’s philosophy as 
“the sole possible, satisfying and all-comprehensive explanation 
of things.” He observes: “It is not that at all. There are many 
other possible explanations; it is not at all satisfactory, for in the 
end it explains nothing; and it is—and must be unless it departs from 
its own logic—all-exclusive, not in the least all-comprehensive.” 
{Ibid, p. 156.) Elsewhere he has said: “The Brahman, the 
supreme Reality, is That which being known all is known; but 
in the illusionist solution it is That, which being known, all becomes 
unreal and an incomprehensible mystery.” {The Life Divine, p. 421.) 
And about the fulfilment offered by Shankara he writes: “The 
theory of Illusion cuts the knot of the world-problem, it does not 
disentangle it; it is an escape, not a solution: a flight of the spirit 
is not a sufficient victory for the being embodied in this world of 
the becoming; it effects a separation from Nature, not a liberation 
and fulfilment of our nature. This eventual outcome satisfies 
only one element, sublimates only one impulse of our being; 
it leaves the rest out in the cold to perish in the twilight of the 
unreal reality of Maya.” {Ibid, p. 419.) 

Not that the Shankarite experience is negligible or can be 
bypassed by the seeker. If Sri Aurobindo criticises it, he does so 
on behalf of other experiences equally grand or from a coign of 
spiritual vantage far beyond it. But, however great, clearly the 
essence it claims to give us cannot provide the ultimate Value. We 
move towards the truly fulfilling essence when wo seek what. 
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in Sri Aurobindo’s words, “includes and accounts for all so that 
each truth of experience takes its place in the whole.” (Ibid, p. 420.) 
“It is only if you approach the Supreme through his double aspect 
of Sat and Chit-Shakti, double but inseparably that the total 
truth of things can become manifest to the inner experience. The 
other side was developed by the Shakta Tantrics. The two together, 
the Vedantic and the Tantric truth unified, can arrive at the inte¬ 
gral knowledge....It is already indicated in the Gita’s teaching of 
the Purushottama and the Parashakti (Adya Shakti) who becomes 
the Jiva and upholds the universe.” (Letters, 1st Series, p. 52.) 

Essence as all-fulfilling Value can only be the substance and 
status which yet holds as potential truth whatever is brought out 
in form and movement by the other side of the two-natured 
Absolute—the side that is self-creative or dynamic and that 
constitutes with the side of the essential a unity of existence sever¬ 
able only in our thought or in partial spiritual experience and that 
in Sri Aurobindo’s realisation and philosophy carries a luminous 
harmony of divinely dynamic manifested truth called by him 
Supermind whose evolving expression in phenomenal terms 
here is the entire meaning and justification of our cosmos. 


K. D. Sethna 



Being and Becoming 


T HE great primal affirmation of the ancient Vedanta in regard 
to the Reality, immanent in and transcendent of the universe, is 
Sat, the infinite and eternal existence. But this existence was rea¬ 
lised, not only as an infinite, immutable, impersonal existence, 
but as an infinite and immortal Existent , a Being, a Purusha, a 
Person. The Purusha or the Person is the supreme affirmation 
of the Veda and the early Vedanta 1 in respect of the universal and 
transcendent Reality, and He was realised as Sat'Chit-Ananda, 

the infinite Existcnce-Consciousness-Bliss. 

* 

How does this Purusha stand in relation to the Akshara, the 
Immutable, and the Avyakta, the Unmanifest? 

According to the later Vedanta, the Akshara or the Avyakta 
is the supreme Reality, and all ascription of beinghood or perso¬ 
nality to the immutable Impersonal can be safely branded as anthro¬ 
pomorphism, a result of Maya or Avidya, illusion or ignorance. 
The Being or Purusha of the Veda and the Upanishads is relegated 
to the categories of Apara Brahman or Karya Brahman, and the 
passive, immobile status of the Absolute is considered as the high¬ 
est. This division of the Indivisibe into the Impersonal and the 
Personal, the static and the dynamic, the Transcendent and the 
Immanent, the One and the many, is a mental error elevated to 
the sphere of philosophy and even projected into spiritual expe¬ 
rience. The exclusive tendency of the human mind towards the 
remote and the recondite, the abstract and the impalpable, is res¬ 
ponsible for this fateful bifurcation of the One without a second, 
ekamevddvitiyam In shooting towards the crest, it denies or 
neglects the base. But the whole teaching of the Vedas and the 


1 It must not be confused with pantheistic or any other brand of Personalism of Western 
philosophy. 
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Upanishads gives the direct lie to this dichotomy, this characteri¬ 
sation of the Ishwara and the universe as the creation of Maya or 
Prakriti, and the relationless, featureless Brahman as the sole, 
unthinkable Reality. By a certain jugglery of wordj and the devious 
use of some images and analogies, the Jagannivasa (One who 
has the whole world as His abode) has been conjured out of His 
universal existence and left suspended in His inconceivable, in¬ 
communicable transcendence. The One has been damped down 
to His unity and declared incapable of diversity. Its Conscious- 
ness-Force (Chit-tapas) has been condemned to eternal impotence 
and stagnation. Its self-delight (Ananda) has been commanded to 
abide as a sea eternally calm and still, with no waves, no surges, 
no ripples, no foam stirring and dappling the frozen monotony of 
its white surface. Its infinite Light has been forbidden to radiate 
or lend itself to any play of spectrum and focus. All the incalculable 
potentialities of the Brahman have been frowned upon into sterility 
and covered up with the mantle of a fathomless silence. The logic 
of the finite human mind has thus circumvented the logic of the 
Infinite Consciousness, and, stripping the Absolute of all Its 
teeming relativities, buried It in the abysm of the measureless 
Non-Being. 

But the Upanishads declare in no uncertain terms that the 
Purusha is the supreme Reality, the Being of all beings, and that 
He is higher than the Akshara , the Immutable: 

“He, the Divine, the formless Spirit, even He is the outward 
and the inward and He is the Unborn; He is beyond life, beyond 
mind, luminous. Supreme beyond the Immutable (Akshara)." 

— Mundaka —II. I 

And they have the boldness to proclaim—it is a boldness born 
of spiritual experience, and not of intellectual speculation—that 
the Purusha is higher even than the Unmanifest , the Avyakta: 

“High beyond the Intelligence is the Great Self, beyond the 
Great Self is the Unmanifest, beyond the Unmanifest is the 
Conscious Being. There is nothing beyond the Being,—that is 
the extreme ultimate, the supreme goal.” — Katha —III. io, n 
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They sing of the Purusha in various contexts: 

“I have known this Supreme Purusha, effulgent like the sun, 

beyond the darkness .”—Shwetashwatara III. 8 

* 

This is a paean of the highest spiritual triumph—the realisation 
of the Supreme Person. No song of the human soul, whether it 
be of the deliverance of Mukti or Kaivalya or Nirvana, or even of 
its union with the all-pervading and transcendent Immutable, 
can match in depth and vibrant intensity of revelation this beatific 
song of the final conquest. 

“The Purusha or Paramatman is the supreme Lord, He is 
the source and cause of being, the Ruler and Master of the purest 
attainment, the Light imperishable .”—Shwetashwatara III.X2 

“The Purusha is all this that is, what has been and what is 
yet to be; He is the Master of Immortality and He is whatever 
grows by food .”—ibid III. 15 

“This shining, immortal Person who is this Truth, and with 
[reference to oneself, this shining immortal Person who exists 
‘as a human being—He is just this soul, this Immortal, this 
Brahman, this All.” —Brihadaranyaka II.5.12 

[The Gita, following in the steps of the Upanishads, calls the Sup¬ 
reme Being 1 Purushottama 2 and regards Him as the sole object 
3f knowledge and devotion. He is one and He has become all; 
|He is here and He is beyond; He is Light and He is darkness; 
He is knowledge and He is ignorance; He is life and He is death; 
He is near and He is far—He is whatever exists and whatever 
does not yet exist. This reconciliation of all opposites, 3 this har¬ 
mony of all antitheses, anomalies and antinomies, which is so 


*• Cf. En Soph, the infinite divine Being of the Jewish Kabbaia. 

*• 3T$RKfcr —Superior to the Akshara or the Immutable, 

Cf. Hegel’s identity of Opposites, 
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baffling to the human mind working by division and differentiation, 
is the one truth in regard to the Supreme Person which the Upa- 
nishads never tire of insisting upon. It is easy to affirm one and 
deny the other of these opposites, or stigmatise as a blasphemy the 
paradoxical characterisation of the Purusha as being at 6nce 
luminous and dark, infinite and infinitesimal, ever-lasting life 
and all-devouring death. The human mind whose native function 
is to divide and measure out, analyse and synthesise, is consti¬ 
tutionally incapable of apprehending the infinite oneness of the 
Supreme. It must go beyond itself, not only in trance, but by a 
progressive expansion of consciousness, to where nothing exists 
save the One, the Unique, if it wants to discover and realise the 
eternal Truth, at once in its static essence and its manifold dyna¬ 
mism. The Vedas and the Upanishads are full of revealing des¬ 
criptions and indications of this manifoldness, this harmonious 
fusing of all contraries in the eternal infinity of the One. 

“That moves and That moves not; That is far and the same 
is near; That is within all this and That also is outside all this.” 

Isha Upanishad—6 

“Seated He journeys far off, lying down He goes everywhere. 
Who other than I is fit to know God, even Him who is rapture 
and the transcendence of rapture ?”—Katha Upanishad I.2.21 

This Being or Purusha envisaged in terms of the Brahman 
or Atman is declared to be chatushpada or fourfold. 

“All this universe is the Eternal Brahman, this Self is the 
Eternal, and the Self is fourfold.” 

As the Jdgratapada , the poise of the outward, the wakefulness. 
He is Vaishwdnara , the Universal Male, the enjoyer of gross 
objects. As the Swapnapada , the poise of the inward, the dreaming. 
He is Taijasa, the Inhabitant in Luminous Mind, the enjoyer 
of subtle objects. As the Sushuptipada, the poise of the perfect 
slumber. He is Prajna > a massed Consciousness, the Lord of Wis- 
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dom, the Almighty, the Omniscient, the Womb of the universe, 
the birth and destruction of creatures. As the Turiyapada , the 
poise of the ineffable, indeterminate Existence, He is unseen and 
incommunicable, unseizable, featureless, unthinkable and un- 
nanfeable. All phenomena cease there in His absolute peace and 
goodness— fsw 

These four aspects or poises taken together, and not separately, 
constitute the integrality of the Brahman. This integral Brahman 
is the Param Brahman, the Paramatman , the Parameshwara, 
the Pardipara or the Para Purusha of the Upanishads. He (not It) 
is the Supreme Being or Person, the sole, indivisible Reality. 
All creatures are beings of this Being, all things are the self¬ 
deploying of this Being, all movements of the universe the action 
of the self-Force of this one Being.He is relationless and feature¬ 
less, the fathomless silence and the ineffable Peace, and yet He 
constitutes and contains in Himself all that have names and 
forms, all the relativities and diversities of the universal exis¬ 
tence. To recognise only His fourth status, the Turiyapada , as 
true and real, and regard the other three as illusory or insub¬ 
stantial, is to erect a partial and divisional mental perception into 
a philosophic truth—a perception which flies in the face of the 
highest Upanishadic realisations. We do not get a whole man if 
we lop off his feet, his waist and his chest and retain only his head. 
The integral Purusha is the chatushpdda Purusha, the sole and 
supreme Conscious Being, the One without a second; and to 
discover and realise Him integrally, in all the ways and aspects 
and poises of His being, in all the principles and modes of His 
self-expression, and not only in His immutable transcendence, 
is to attain to a perfect self-fulfilment in life. It is to be identified 
with the integral Reality. 

If this is the integral Being, what is the Becoming? What 
relation has it to the Being? 

The later Vedanta, following its one-sided perception, consi¬ 
ders all becoming as illusory, mayic , and cannot, therefore, relate 
it to the supreme Riality. The supreme Brahman being, accord¬ 
ing to it, immobile and immutable, It cannot logically become. 
It cannot assume name and form, It cannot multiply Itself. It is 
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eternally silent and passive, entranced in its unmoving peace and 
beatitude. And if the Akshara does not become, if it does not 
become Kshara, then what appears to us, deluded mortals; as 
becoming is nothing but a dream or a hallucination. The Ve¬ 
danta cannot certainly accept Aristotle’s postulate of the 
“unmoved Mover”; and even if it could, the problem of the 
becoming would not be solved; for the “unmoved Mover” does 
not become, but only creates and moves. What, then, is 
becoming? 

The problem resolves itself into two questions, and both 
are equally important: first, what is it that becomes ? and, second, 
how does it become ? And a third ancillary question also crops up 
along with the first two with a certain amount of irresistible 
insistence; and without a satisfactory answer to it, the other two 
cannot be properly solved: Why does it become ? 

The Veda and the Upanishads are emphatic in their assertion 
that it is from the Being Himself and not from any other source 
or cause—for no other exists—that the Becoming proceeds., It 
is the Being Himself that becomes. Describing the becoming by 
a self-multiplication and self-diversification of the One, the 
Purusha, the Rig Veda says: 

“Thousand-headed was Purusha, thousand-eyed and thou¬ 
sand-footed. He, having covered the earth on all sides, extended 
beyond it the length of ten fingers. 

“Purusha is all this that has been and that will be. And He 
is the Lord of immortality, and He is whatever grows by food. 

“Such is His greatness, and more than that is Purusha. A 
fourth of Him is all beings, three-fourths of Him are what is 
immortal in heaven. 

“With three quarters Purusha rose upwards, one quarter of 
Him here came into being again. Thence He spread asunder in 
all directions to what eats and does not eat.” Rig Veda X. 90 

“By the Names of the Lord and Hers they shaped and mea¬ 
sured the Force of the Mother of Light; wearing might after might 
of that Force as a robe the lords of Maya shaped out Form in thi$ 
Being. 
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The Masters of Maya shaped all by His Maya; the Fathers 
who have divine vision set Him within as a child that is to be 
born.” 

Rig Veda III.38.7—IX.83.3 

u 

Through the cryptic utterances of the ancient seers we can 
glean illuminating hints of how by the Maya—not the force of 
illusion, but the conscious, conceptive Power of the Supreme— 
the Many were brought out of the still, self-concentrated unity 
of the one Being. What was deployed or manifested was already 
latent in the Absolute as a possibility, as an “eternal potential”, 
to borrow Whitehead’s phrase, as a dormant seed of the future 
becoming. An endless self-expression of the timeless Being in 
Time and Space 1 is what we know as the world or the universe 
—a multiple self-figuration of the featureless Ineffable. All that 
is manifested is nothing but the Being, the indivisible One self- 
fashioned into the Many—substance of His Substance, conscious¬ 
ness of His Consciousness, force of His Force, light of His Light, 
bliss of His Bliss. Matter is that Being, Life is that Being, Mind 
is that Being, the souls are that Being; all that exists is self¬ 
creation of that Being —sa atmanam akuruta. 

“This Self is the Brahman, He 2 is Truth-Consciousness, He 
is Mind, He is Life, He is all eyes. He is all ears, He is the earth, 
He is waters, He is the wind, He is the ether. He is energy. He is 
non-energy, He is desire. He is devoid of desire, He is anger. He 
is pure of anger, He is the all-sustaining Law (dharma). He is 
without or beyond Law, He is all this that is.” Brihadaranyaka IV.4 

A straightforward reading of the Vedas and the Upanishads leaves 
no doubt in our minds about the genesis of this becoming. What 
can be more definite than the above pronouncements and those 
that follow? 

“This is the eternal Ashwattha tree whose root is above, but 
its branches are downward. It is He that is called the Bright One 


1 Two are the forms of Brahman, Time and the Timeles$ ,, —Maltri Upanishad. 

a “tt” not 
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and Brahman and Immortality, and in Him are all the worlds 
established, none goes beyond Him.” Kaiha II. 3.1 

The roots are above and the branches have spreajl downwards— 
this is a vivid image of the world of becoming as a self-extension 
and self-expression of the Being. Who would have the hardihood 
to say today that the roots are real, but the branches are unreal, 
illusory? 

“One calm and controlling Spirit within all creatures that 
makes one form into many fashions: the calm and strong who see 
Him in their Self as in a mirror, theirs is eternal felicity and it is 
not for others ” Katha II.2.12 

“Lo, the swan whose dwelling is in the purity. He is the Vasu 
in the interregions, the Sacrificer at the altar, the Guest in the 
vessel of the drinking: He is in man and in the Great Ones and 
His home is in the Law, and His dwelling is in the lirmament: He 
is all that is born of water and all that is born of earth and all that 
is born on the mountains. He is the Truth and He is the mighty 
One.” Katha II. 2. 2 

This elaborate description is meant to disarm all doubt 
about the divine reality and substantiality of the created universe. 

“Even as one Fire has entered into the world, but it: shapes 
itself to the forms it meets, so there is one Spirit within all creatures, 
but it shapes itself to form and form: it is likewise outside these” 

—Katha —II. 2. 9. 

The effective immanence and the overlooking and presiding 
transcendence of the Being are at once emphasised in die above 
verse. Becoming is described as the self-shaping of the Being. 

“As the spider puts out and gathers in, as herbs spring up 
upon he earth, as hair of head and body grows from a living man, 
so here all is bom from the Immutable.” — Mundaka —I. 1. 7. 

Identity in substance between the Being and the Becoming is 
brought into focus in this verse. It would be idle to argue that the 
spider is real but its web is unreal, or that the head of a man is 
real but the hair upon it is illusory. 
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“He, the Divine, the formless Spirit (Purusha), even He is 
the outward and the inward and He is the Unborn; He is beyond 
life, beyond mind, luminous. Supreme beyond the Immutable.” 

“Life and mind and the senses are bom from Him and the 
sky; and the wind, and light, and the waters and earth upholding 
all that is.” — Mundaka —II. i. 2 , 3. 

“The Deity who is in fire, in water, who has entered into the 
whole world and abides in it, who is in the herbs, in the trees, to 
that Deity we bow again and again.” — Shwetashwatara, —II. 17 - 

“This creating Brahman; this ruling Indra; this Prajapati, 
Father of His peoples; all these Gods and these five elemental 
substances, even earth, air, ether, water and the shining principles; 
and these great creatures and those small; and seeds of either sort; 
and things egg-born and things sweat-born and things born of 
the womb, and plants that sprout; arid horses and cattle and men 
and elephants; yea, whatsoever thing here breathes and all that 
moves and everything that has wings and whatso moves not; by 
Wisdom all these are guided and have their firm abiding in Wisdom. 
For Wisdom is the eye of the world, Wisdom is the sure foundation, 
Wisdom is Brahman eternal.” — Aitareya —III. 3. 

It would be superfluous to quote more passages from the 
Upanishads. I have culled them at random, and many more such 
could be culled with both hands to prove that the world is soda- 
yatana and satpratishtha , based on the Sat and structured out 
of the substance of the Sat. It is neither a colossal figment of the 
cosmic mind, nor a dream, nor a hallucination. The becoming is 
of the Being, by the Being, and in the Being; there is nothing in it 
that is not the Being. The infinite Being has become finite-seem¬ 
ing beings and things, and yet He is eternally infinite in Himself. 
His unity is not abrogated by the phenomenal divisions— 

^5 ^ The Eternal moves here in the flux of 

Time. The Luminous, shfir, has assumed here a mantle 

of darkness, and lifts the mantle little by little to reveal His bound¬ 
less glory. It is He everywhere and always, and none but He. Evil, 
suffering, grief, death, all that appears as contrary to the divine 
nature of the Being, is also the Being—the contraries are but com- 
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plementaries, the discords prepare and prelude the final harmony, 
the negations lead to the eventual affirmation. 

We have seen that the omnipresent Reality ij the Being, the 
Purusha, and that it is He who has become all this that we know as 
the universe, sarvam khalvidam Brahma . The vision of the co'smic 
Purusha, frewr, shown to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter of the 
Gita can be taken as a classical illustration of the unity 1 of the Being 
and the Becoming. It is a symbolical representation of the truth 
that the Purushottama contains and constitutes the whole universe 
and is yet transcendent of it. He is in ail this that is —Vasudevah 
sarvam , and yet, He affirms, (I am not in them). He is not 

contained and exhausted in them. He exceeds them. -%i vs smcr 
tTcpt#?r fs^vq- fpTcr—I support this entire universe with a single degree 
of my illimitable power and an infinitesimal portion of my fathom¬ 
less Spirit. Arujna sees the supreme Form. “It is that of the infi¬ 
nite Godhead whose faces are everywhere and in whom are all 
the worlds of existence, who multiplies unendingly all the many 
marvellous revelations of His Being; a world-wide Divinity seeing 
with innumerable eyes, speaking with innumerable mouths, armed 
for battle widi numberless divine uplifted weapons, glorious 
with divine ornaments of beauty, robed in heavenly raiment of 
Deity, lovely with garlands of divine flowers, fragrant with divine 
perfumes. Such is the light of the body of God as if a thousand 
suns had risen at once in heaven. The whole world multitudi- 
nously divided and yet unified is visible in the body of the God of 
Gods....” 2 And he cries out in awe and wonder as he contemplates 
the universal Spirit: “I see Thy infinite forms on every side, but 
I see not Thy end nor Thy middle nor Thy beginning, O Lord 
of the universe, O Form Universal....Thou art a luminous mass 
of energy on all sides of me, an encompassing blaze, a sun-bright, 
fire-bright Immeasurable. Thou art the supreme Immutable 
whom we have to know, Thou art the high foundation and 
abode of the universe, Thou art the imperishable guardian 
of the eternal Law, Thou art the sempiternal soul of existence.” 3 


1 Unity, but not commensurabiiity. 

* Essays on the Gita by Sri Aurobindo. 
8 bid 
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There are different descriptions given in the Vedas and the 
Upanishads of how the One has become many, but they suggest 
more of the processes that obtain in the world than the initial 
modifications that take place in the consciousness of the Being on 
the creative plane of existence. In the Rig Veda we have the 
following description: “The Brahman was His mouth, of both 
His arms was the Rajanya made. His thighs became the Vaishya, 
from His feet the Shudra was produced. The moon was gendered 
from His mind, and from His eye the sun hath birth; Indra and 
Agni from His mouth were born, and Vayu from His breath. 
Forth from His navel came mid-air; the sky was fashioned from 
His head; Earth from His feet, and from His ear the regions. 
Thus they formed the worlds.” It is true that the Rishis speak of 
the primacy of the divine Will or Desire as the origin of creation 
...sa aicchata ekohham bahusydm. This Will wells out of the 
self-bliss of the Purusha, the Will to enjoy His eternal and in¬ 
variable Bliss in tetms of variety, diversity and multiplicity. But 
the Will must have brought about certain primary modifications 
in the unitary consciousness of the One before it could actually 
create the many. The infinite unity must have created infinite 
centres of consciousness in itself which make for infinite diversity. 
This is done on the plane of the Vijnana, which the Alandukya 
characterises as vishwasya yonih , the womb of the universe. Sri 
Aurobindo calls this Vijnana the Supermind, and describes it thas: 
“The Supermind...is Being moving out into a determinative self- 
knowledge which perceives certain truths of itself and wills to 
realise them in a temporal and spatial extension of its own timeless 
and spaceless existence. Whatever is in its own being takes form 
as self-knowledge, as Truth-Consciousness, as Real-Idea, and, 
that self-knowledge being also self-force, fulfils or realises itself 
inevitably in Time and Space.” 1 The one Being, self-moved by 
His rapturous Will to manifest, creates innumerable centres of 
consciousness in Himself and, reposing in His eternal and inalie- 


1 The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo 

Cf. Whitehead’s: The “ideal world of conceptual harmonisation is merely a description 
of God himself. Thus the nature of God is the conceptual realisation of the realm of ideal 
forms.” 
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nable unity, projects Himself in all these centres and looks at the 
universe and its objects, which inevitably emerge from Him, from 
each of these individual poises of His. Thus the one Being, even 
while remaining one, becomes many beings, many Purushas of 
the Samkhya, and enjoys His own Nature, Shakti, Prakriti, in 
different ways. On the supreme creative plane, the Vijhana or the 
Supemiind, the unity is the all-dominating truth, the sovereign 
experience which nothing can obscure or overlay, and diversity 
is only a manifold play of that unity. But as the planes descend 
in the scale, die consciousness of unity recedes more and more 
into the background, and division, differences, distinctions surge out 
and spread. They begin to rule the mental and vital consciousness 
of the beings. And finally when the unity is completely lost, the 
consciousness of the beings becomes egoistic, confined within 
the bounds of their fleeting, individual personalities, and cut off 
from all inner and direct contact with the universal All or the 
transcendent One. This is the self-imprisonment of the human 
beings in their own egos, the hegemony of Avidya. When con¬ 
sciousness in its descent has touched the rock bottom of Incon¬ 
science and been involved in it, all divisions, all differences are for 
a time completely obliterated, and nothing exists but the immea¬ 
surable Nescience, the nameless, lightless Non-Being, inert and 
insensible. Then creation starts from this nether end of the ladder. 
What was involved begins to evolve. Matter emerges from the 
darkness of Inconscience. Matter is the first evolute, called in 
the Upanishads Annam Brahma, for it too is Brahman. It is not 
only a dead and inert substance, but the Spirit Itself in the guise 
of a dead substance. The next to emerge is Life, called Prana 
Brahma. The next is mind, called Mano Brahma. The mind is 
the last term evolved in man up to the present. Vijhana and 
Ananda, the terms and principles respectively of infinite 
Knowledge and infinite Bliss, are yet to evolve, for they too are 
involved here; and whatever is involved must sooner or later 
evolve. Evolution will have accomplished itself when man, awa¬ 
kened and active in the Vijnam and the Ananda, will live in the 
Divine Purusha and fulfil His Will and Purpose upon earth. The 
Spirit will then stand self-revealed in Its own phenomenal nega- 
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tion, Matter. The One will tread the earth in myriad human 
bodies, fully conscious of His dynamic unity in His many 
self-forms. 

The Vijnana or the Supermind is, then, the link between the 
Being and His Becoming. It is only in the Supermind, the Truth- 
Consciousness. that the universe can be realised and embraced as 
the becoming of the Being, and an integral knowledge attained of 
the dynamic immanence of the Being in Time and Space as well 
as of His supracosmic transcendence. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad gives a graphic picture of the 
primal Will ,to the multiple self-representation of the Supreme 
Being and indicates the rationale and process of the creation from 
above: 

“The Spirit (He) desired of old, T would be manifold for the 
birth of peoples.’ Therefore He concentrated all Himself in 
thought, and by the force of His brooding. He created all this 
universe, yea, all whatsoever exists. Now when He had brought 
it forth, He entered into that which he had created, He entering 
in became the Is here and the Zvlay Be there; He became that 
which is defined and that which has no feature; He became this 
housed thing and that houseless; He became knowledge and He 
became Ignorance; He became Truth and He became falsehood. 
Yea, He became all truth, even whatsoever here exists.... 

“In the beginning all this Univcisc wa» Non-Existent and 
unmanifest, from which this manifest Existence was born. Itself 
created itself; none other created it. Therefore they say of it the 
well and beautifully made. Lo, this that is well and beautifully 
made, verily, it is no other than the delight behind existence. 
When he has got him this delight, then it is that this creation 
becomes a thing of bliss; for who could labour to draw in the 
breath or who could have strength to breathe it out, if there were 
not that Bliss in the heaven of his heart, the ether within his 
being? It is He that is the foundation of bliss....” 

The becoming, then, is a self-expression of the Being—a 
multiple, polychrome self-expression, a diverse self-representation 
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of the One. The boldness of the Rishi of the Taittiriya in de¬ 
claring that “He became Knowledge and He became Ignorance; 
He became Truth and He became falsehood...”, Js the outcome 
of an unflinching spiritual vision, all-comprehensive and supra- 
ethical. All possible variations are a logical presupposition' of 
an endless self-expression of the Infinite in finite forms. And 
wheii we remember that it is the indivisible One that becomes, 
and that the apparent many are nothing but the real One, our 
mind-made differentiations between good and evil and true and 
false, the deluding counters of our ignorant, divisional perception, 
lose all their sense and value. What we know as falsehood is not 
something essentially contrary to Truth, but an obscuration or 
perversion of Truth—Truth disfigured, whittled down or mangled. 
What we know as evil is nothing essentially contrary to Good 
or Goodness—for eternal opposites are unthinkable in the in¬ 
divisible unity of the One—but a perversion of Good, Good 
darkened and distorted beyond recognition in the realm of Igno- 
norance. As the scientist tells us that what we call darkness is 
nothing but an exceedingly low vibration of light, and that light 
and electricity are all-pervading in the ether of existence, so do 
the Rishis, the seers, tell us that Truth and Good, Light and Bliss 
are all-pervading in the universal existence as its sustaining 
essence, but that their vibrations have become so faint, so muffled 
here in the surging tide of phenomenal divisions and dualities 
that they seem to be almost non-existent on the surface. It is 
only their perversions that abound and dominate the 
scene. 

“States of consciousness there are in which Death is only a 
change in immortal Life, pain a violent backwash of the waters of 
the universal delight, limitation a turning of the Infinite upon 
itself, evil a circling of the good around its perfection...” 1 

The problem of evil and suffering which is so often flung in 
the face of the theistic mpnist is a problem only for the human 


1 The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo 
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mind. When one travels beyond the confines of the human mind, 
one finds that the problem has faded away into thin air, giving 
place to a clear perception of the eternal unity of the self- 
manifesting Being, assuming many poises and passing through 
many, even contradictory experiences in order to actualise some of 
the incalculable possibilities of His infinite existence. He is the 
Player, He is the play, and He is the universal stage on which He 
plays; and if, in the mounting evolution of the play, the creatures 
He has created seem to suffer, they are nothing but His self¬ 
creation, He Himself in His varied forms, and none but He. It 
is He who enjoys and He who suffers in His myriad self¬ 
representations, and at the same time, in His eternal unitary 
consciousness He remains untouched by all phenomenal muta¬ 
tions, unaffected by all the evil and suffering of the world. The 
Self does not die, it does not suffer, it does not change; it is 
only the forms that change and perish and are born again; and 
it is only the forms or formations, physical, vital and mental, 
that rejoice and suffer—the Purusha seated in them, their Lord 
and Witness, is beyond good and evil, pleasure and pain. He is 
the immortal eater of the essential honey of existence, 

All beings are honey to Him —stfst 3 Uc*nr: all 

beings and things and events overflow with the sweetness of His 
boundless Bliss. For, if He is the only Existent, the sole Reality, 
the One without a second, who will accuse Him of cruelty or 
partiality? The Infinite is pure Delight. 

Once we admit the possibility—and what possibility can we 
logically deny the Infinite?—of the Superconscient Being plunging 
by a progressive self-limitation into the Inconscient Non-Being, 
once we accept this involution, this tremendous adventure into 
the Night, so poetically depicted in the Vedic Hymn of Creation, 
Nasadiya Sukta, we cannot run away from its inevitable conse¬ 
quences. When evolution starts out of involution, Inconscience 
does not suddenly change into super-conscience, but there is a 
long and chequered process of the slow, gradual, laborious release 
of Consciousness. Subconscience succeeds Inconsdence, and 
through various degrees and densities of its phosphorescent 
obscurity, clambers up into the half-light of consciousness, which 
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is all that the human mind possesses today. There are layers 
upon layers of consciousness above the human, which have to 
open and operate in man as he evolves. His ethical evaluation 
of the impacts of life represents only a transitional stage in his 
evolution. At a higher than the mental stage, he will find himself 
transcending his narrow ethical norms, and viewing universal 
existence, not in the limited terms of his separative ego, but in 
the limitless Truth of the Infinite—the manifold Infinite in the 
universe, and the unitary Infinite beyond. He will know and 
experience everything in the light of the Truth of the One. The 
harassing dualities, the pleasant and painful vicissitudes of life, 
will then appear to him as indispensable elements of an evolution 
of consciousness, which, starting out of the congealed gloom of 
Inconscience, proceeds through a barrage of opposing forces 
towards its luminous infinity and immortality above. The dead 
inertia of the Tamas of Inconscience has to be violently shaken 
and churned by the tempestuous energies of Rajas, and it is this 
churning that genetates evil and suffering and their apparently 
interminable brood. The ethical sense of evil and suffering is a 
useful device of Nature for the seif-protection of the mental being 
from the whirlpool of the stormy forces of darkness. It induces 
a recoil, a defensive self-withdrawal of the evolving consciousness 
from them, Jugupsd; and though founded on a very partial and 
limited view of existence, it serves as a powerful lever of ascent. 
But when the consciousness rises definitely beyond the mind, its 
entire perspective undergoes a revolutionary change. It begins 
then to regard existence, not in small sections and fragments, but 
as an organic whole, and can clearly perceive the essential, im~ 
manental harmony labouring to reveal itself more and more through 
the dualities and discords of the phenomenal world. No meta¬ 
physical problem of existence, be it noted, can be solved by the 
human mind, for the human mind lives in divisions and dis¬ 
tinctions, and has no perception of the indivisible unity of existence; 
and it is only in the consciousness and experience of the unity of 
existence that all problems can be luminously solved. It is in the 
unity of existence that the Being is seen as a unified, manifold 
Becoming, constituting, permeating and sustaining all, * 
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and yet transcending all, beyond all unity and multiplicity. 
His transcendence is an indispensable condition of His universal 
creativity, and that is why the Vedas and the Upanishads always 
underline it—(extended beyond it the length of ten 
fingers.), as the Rig Veda says, or (It shapes itself 

to form and form, it is likewise outside these), as the Katha 
Upanishad affirms. 

The last point that remains now to consider is this; why 
does the Being, lacking nothing, desiring nothing, at all become? 
Why does He at all create or manifest? The only answer that 
the Upanishads give to it is that it is for sheer delight that the 
Being becomes, for the joy of various self-expression, the joy 
of multiple self-reproduction, the joy of self-objectification. 

“From Bliss alone, it appears, are the creatures.born, and 
being born they live by Bliss, and to Bliss they go hence and 
return.’ 

—iaittiriya 

Once the truth of existential unity is firmly grasped and 
possessed in experience, it will be easy for the human consciousness 
to thrill to the multifarious delight that is the inexhaustible womb 
and sustenance of the universal life. 

“He in whom it is the Self-Being that has become all exis¬ 
tences that are Becomings, for he has the perfect knowledge, 
how shall he be deluded, whence shall he have grief who sees 
everywhere oneness ?” 

—Ishd 

“We have started with the assertion of all existence as one 
Being whose essential nature is Consciousness, one Consciousness 
whose active nature is Force or Will; and this Being is Delight, 
this Consciousness is Delight, this Force or Will is Delight.” 2 


1 Brihaddranyaka , 

* The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo 
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But this Will to delight is not a mere freak or an aimless drift 
of creative energy; it has an ever-developing design, a progressive 
purpose or end in view which it works out in Time and Space. 
It is a creative Will to an infinite variation of its invariable essence. 
“The existence which manifests itself in them (the worlds) is 
Conscious Being and a perfect emergence of its potentialities in 
form is the sole object which we can rationally conceive for its 
manifestation of this world of forms.” 1 “Since...the eternal and 
immutable delight of being moving out into infinite and variable 
delight of becoming is the root of the whole matter, we have to 
conceive one indivisible conscious Being behind all our experiences 
supporting them by its inalienable delight and effecting by its 
movement the variations of pleasure, pain and mental indif¬ 
ference in our sensational existence.”" 2 That is why His name is 
Delight—crew 'THT. 

The integral philosophy must, therefore, unify the two fundamental 
facts of pure existence and world-existence: the Being and the 
Becoming. “To deny one or the other is easy; to recognise the 
facts of consciousness and find out their relation is the true and 
fruitful wisdom.”" In ancient Indian philosophies of the Vedic 
and Upanishadic times, there was such an integrated view of 
existence. The world was never regarded as distinct from its 
Creator and Continent—(all this is Brahman 
alone, all this magnificent universe) and earthly life was joyfully 
accepted as a field —the only field—for the liberation, perfection 
and fulfiment of the embodied human soul. It was never spurned 
as a lie or dreaded as a snare or a nightmare. 

iTTT'jfT W 3 W —O God, may I become a vessel 
of immortality. May my body be swift to all works, may my tongue 
drop pure honey.” 

—Taiitiriya Upanishad 


1 The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo 
* ibid 
ibid 
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But in the post-Upanishadic philosophies, on account of a 
gradual contraction of the spiritual vision and a dwindling of the 
spiritual vitality of the race, the ancient comprehensiveness was 
lost. The chatushpdda Brahman was relieved of His three padas 
and made to stand upon only one, the Turiya. And the natural 
result of this reduction of the integrality of the Purusha to the 
supracosmic Absolute was an impatient drive towards some kind 
of self-immersion or self-extinction in its static absoluteness 
through a resolute rejection, summary or gradual, of life and its 
activities. Being was sundered from His Becoming. 

In Western philosophy there has hardly ever been any satis¬ 
fying unification of the Being and the Becoming, though among 
the Western mystics an exceptional few have had some perception 
of it. Parmenides regards the Being as the only Reality, and It 
is changeless and immutable. Change or movement he considers 
as only an appearance, almost an illusion. Bradley's views rim 
more or less on the same lines. For them there is no real becoming 
of the Being. Plato’s conception of God corrsponds to a certain 
extent to the conception of Being who is, unlike the Being of the 
Eleatic school, a dynamic agent in the manifestation of Forms or 
Ideas in the flux of the universe. But the becoming is never shown 
to be a self-expression or self-representation of the Being Himself 
—the gulfs between God, Forms and the flux are never bridged. 
Though Parmenides and Heraclitus are joined in Plato’s philo¬ 
sophy, the union is not a happy one; some disparate elements in 
Plato’s insight and outlook create and keep up a sort of estrange¬ 
ment between the two. In Phaedo he says, “When the soul uses 
the body as an instrument of perception, that is to say, when it 
uses the sense of sight or hearing or some other sense, she is 
dragged by the body into the region of the changeable, and wanders 
and is confused; the world spins round her, and she is like a drunk¬ 
ard, when she touches change. But when she contemplates in 
herself and by herself, then she passes into the other world, the 
region of purity and eternity and immortality and unchangeable¬ 
ness, which are her kindred, and with them she ever lives, when 
she is by herself and is not let or h ! ndered; then she ceases from 
her erring ways, and being in communion with the unchanging is 
5 
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unchanging. And this state of the soul is called wisdom.” But 
in the Republic he speaks like an ardent humanist “And if the 
world perceives that what we are saying about him Js the truth will 
they be angry with philosophy? Will they disbelieve us, when we 
tell them that no State can be happy which is not designed by artists 
who imitate the heavenly pattern ? 1 

They will not be angry if they understand, he said. But how 
will they draw out the plan of which you are speaking? 

They will begin by taking the State and the manners of men, 
from which, as from a tablet, they will rub out the picture, and 
leave a clean surface. This is no easy task. But whether easy or 
not, herein will lie the difference between them and every other 
legislator,—they will have nothing to do either with individuals 
or State, and will inscribe no laws, until they have either found, or 
themselves made, a clean surface. 

They will be very right, he said. 

Having effected this, they will proceed to trace an outline 
of the constitution? 

No doubt. 

And when they are filling in the work, as I conceive, they 
will often turn their eyes upwards and downwards: I mean that 
they will first look at absolute justice and beauty and temperance, 
and again at the human copy; and will mingle and temper the vari¬ 
ous elements of life into the image of a man; and thus they will 
conceive according to that other image, which, when existing among 
men, Homer calls the form and likeness of God. 

Very truly, he said. 

And one feature they will erase, and another they will put in, 
until they have made the ways of men , as far as possible , agreeable 
to the ways of God?*' 

Plato could not resolve this conflict within himself between 
his other-worldly spiritual bias and his Greek humanism, though 
there is, in his theory of “Forms” or “Ideas”, an implicit germ of 
teleology which, united to the theory of evolution, might have 
resolved the conflict and given birth to a global system of meta- 


1 Italics are mine 
* Italics are mine 
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physics, provided he could see his way to make his “Ideas” de¬ 
pendent upon God. Ideas inhere or occur in consciousness, they 
do not rise out of a void. God, being an infinite consciousness 
or a conscious Being, must, therefore, be regarded as the matrix 
of Ideas, even of the Idea of Good, and independent of them. 
Plato’s theory of Ideas is a great discovery and landmark in Western 
philosophy, but it is linked neither to the infinite, timeless Being 
above, nor to the infinite, temporal Becoming below. 

Spinoza’s “Substance” or God, like Hegel’s “Absolute 
Spirit”, is an essential, immanental Reality, infinite in the infinity 
of Time and Space, but without any station or poise transcendent 
of the universe. It cannot, therefore, be equated with the Vedic 
and Upanishadic “Being.” The Vedas and the Upamshads do 
not countenance any kind of pantheism, though they are often 
ignorantly taxed with it. Heraclitus and Bergson regard the world 
as a ceaseless flux in which they perceive no stable and changeless 
reality anywhere. Bergson calls this flux becoming, 1 but a becom¬ 
ing without a Being prior to it, without that which becomes, is 
nothing short of an abstraction. What becomes? 

The emergent evolutionists seem to have stumbled upon 
some important elements of an integral philosophy, but they 
labour under the same limitation as besets most schools of Western 
philosophy, the (for them) insuperable limitation of Time and 
Space, an inability to soar above the spacio-temporal circumscrip¬ 
tion. Alexander’s infinite “deity” does not (yet) exist, and his 
God “is the whole universe engaged in process towards the emer¬ 
gence of this new quality,” 2 which he terms “deity”. According 
to him, the “God of the religious consciousness is an actual infinite, 
the whole universe, with a nisus to deity” 3 , who is in the making. 
There is no transcendence for his God and no fulness or 
completeness for his “deity”. 

Whitehead takes a notable step forward by supplementing 
^Alexander’s “nisus” or upward elan by his theory of “ingression” 

4 “An infinite multiplicity of becomings variously coloured, so to speak, pass before 
our eyes.*’—Creative Evolution by Bergson. 

* Space, Time and Deity by Alexander 

• ibid 
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or penetration from above and restoring to living thought Plato’s 
“Forms” or “Ideas”. But for the difficulty and ^obscurity of his 
language, he would have been hailed as the m*>st original and 
profound philosopher of the modern times, and one of the greatest 
ever born in Europe. His is a remarkably synthetic approach to 
philosophy, and his contribution to modern thought has not yet 
been fully gauged. His God is, unlike Alexander’s and Lloyd 
Morgan’s, the transcendent source and sustenace of the universe, 
and yet He is also immanent in it. Whitehead’s conception of two 
Gods, primordial and consequent, need not appear so baffling, as 
some philosophers are inclined to think. If we substitute the word 
“Supermind” for both his Gods, we shall have, what Sri 
Aurobindo terms, the timeless and spaceless Supermind above, the 
Creator of the universe, and the Supermind that evolves in Time 
and Space out of the abysm of the Inconscience below. Both are 
the same God under two polar aspects: one is eternal or primor¬ 
dial, and the other is consequent or evolutionary. Whitehead has 
incorporated into his synthetic philosophy the ideas of evolution 
and teleology, and making “Creativity” the “Ultimate principle”, 
and the “eternal objects” (they can be taken as more or less the 
same as Plato’s Forms or Ideas 1 ) the “pure potentials” of the uni¬ 
verse, comes very near to reconciling Being and Becoming in a 
wide sweep of reflective thought. 2 But his God is not the Being 
of the Upanishads, in as much as He is presented as a “primordial, 
non-temporal accident of Creativity .” The obsession of the Wes¬ 
tern mind with activity, dynamism, movement is another besetting 
limitation to its philosophic thought, and its confinement within 
Time and Space is perhaps a consequence or concomitant of this 
crippling obsession. Whitehead’s God is almost a creature of His 
Creativity and lacks the Vedantic Being’s eternal peace and silence 
from which, as from a perennial inexhaustible fount, the stream of 
creation flows out for ever. His becoming is not also the same as 
envisaged by the early Vedanta—it is not a real or substantial 

1 Whitehead has improved upon Plato’s theory by making the Ideas or what he calls 
“eternal objects” inhere and occur in God as “conceptual feelings.” 

1 For a detailed assessment and criticism of Whitehead’s philosophy, refer to Dr. 
S.K.Maitra’s admirable book “The Meeting of the East and West in Sri Aurobindo’s 
Philosophy” 
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becoming of the Being, but an abstraction of a flux wanting the 
solidity of a substance; for Whitehead fights shy of accepting any 
substance as the substratum of universal existence. However that 
may be, Whitehead’s is one of the most impressive attempts to 
construct a synthetic philosophy of Being and Becoming ever 
made in the West. 

Among the Existentialists, Louis Lavelle has made an attempt 
at a synthetic philosophy by reverting to the Platonic “Ideas” 
and bridging the gulf between Being and Becoming, Essence and 
Existence, by his theory of “participation.” But his attempt too 
is vitiated by the same fatal obsession with act or action. His 
Being is a “pure act”, the Being’s consciousness is an act, and the 
ideal of the human being is to express his essence in his existence 
by a perfect participation in the pure act of God or in the essence 
-of God which is pure act. This exclusive emphasis on act or crea¬ 
tivity may be a corrective to the quietistic tendency of the human 
mind, more generally pronounced in the East than in the West, 
but it ignores the transcendence of the Being to all working of 
His own Force—the fathomless stillness and silence of His absolute 
status, His superiority to His own becoming. To equate 
consciousness with act is like equating the sea with its waves 
and surges. 

If, then, we accept the truth proclaimed by the Upanishads 
that the Being, the Atman, is honey to all His becomings, ayamatmd 
sarveshdm bhutanam madhu , we are perfectly justified in holding 
that it is towards this Self, this supreme blissful Being, that all 
becoming is irresistibly moving in various ways through the 
dualities of manifested existence. He is the eternal Flute-Player who 
attracts 1 with His honeyed strains the hearts of all His creatures, 
and He is the timeless Ashwattha tree whose roots are above, but 
whose trunk and branches have spread downwards for the 
splendour of a divine blossoming in Time. 

What is the destiny of the human being in the universal 
becoming of which he is an indivisible part? It is nothing short of 
a union and identification with the Supreme Being in all possible 


1 Cf, Whitehead’s “lures” 
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ways. There arc three poises of the Being: the supracosmic exis¬ 
tence, the cosmic Spirit, and the individual Self in the many. The 
human being has to unite with the Supreme Being in all these three 
poises. To recover and realise the one Being in all thiit multitu¬ 
dinous becoming, to unite with Him in his infinite delight in 
creation, to fulfil His Will in the steps of His creative Truth, to 
transform all himself into His image and express Him and Him 
alone in thought and feeling, will and action, in every movement 
of his nature, as well as to live in His ineffable immutable tran¬ 
scendence and absolute, unconditioned Bliss, is the one object of 
man’s life on earth. To turn his soul and his whole existence into 
manifest Being is the end of his terrestrial becoming. A perfect 
revelation of the Being is the crowning fulfilment of the Becoming, 
and it is the Rita-chit or the Supermind that holds the key to this 
supreme fulfilment. 


Rishabhchand 



The Course of History 

CRI AUROBINDO writes in The Ideal of Human Unity : 
^ “Nothing is more obscure to humanity or less seized by 
its understanding, whether in the power that moves it or the sense 
of the aim towards which it moves than its own communal and 
collective life. Sociology does not help us, for it only gives us the 
general story of the past and the external conditions under which 
communities have survived. History teaches us nothing; it is a 
confused torrent of events and personalities or a kaleidoscope of 
changing institutions. We do not seize the real sense of all this 
change and this continual streaming forward of human life in the 
channels of Time.” To look for the true sense and drift of the 
world-historic movements is to stand face to face with the riddle 
of the universe and it will either plunge us into the serbonian 
bogs or bring us to the very heart of the supreme idea that is 
unfolding itself behind all the complexities of life, and enable 
us to peer through the corridors of time and have some 
glimpses of the divine event. The first question is the nature 
of the ‘power that moves’ man’s collective life for it can be said 
with some justification that world-history is human history. If 
that power is a mechanical material energy blindly creating and 
destroying then as Sir James Jeans said the outlook is rather 
depressing for after long aeons of time man and his planet midge 
both may be defunct and the whole episode may be a drama that 
came to an end in the twinkling of an eye without leaving a 
single rat or brat to tell the tale of this sudden evanescence, and 
it would be futile to hitch our wagon to a star. If, on the 
other hand, there are signs of a conscious force at work then a 
search into the meaning and drift of events and the aim of the 
march of the civilisation promises to be a most fruitful study. 

The age grows ripe for such tentative attempts; for today the 
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historian has before him a vast and prodigious mass of data of all 
sorts which call for not only a scrupulous scientific scrutiny but 
creative imagination and intuitive vision which in a sweep seizes 
the Real Idea that is manifesting itself in this irrcversiblt streaming 
forward of life. The enormity of the material can be estimated 
from these words of the great historian Toynbee: “In our day the 
Minoan civilization has risen from its grave below the Graeco- 
Roman civilization; the Shang culture in China from below the 
classical China; the Indus Culture from below Aryan India; the 
Hittite civilization from below the Asia Minor known to Hero¬ 
dotus; and at the same time our picture of the Sumerian and 
Egyptian civilizations, and of the pre-Columbian civilization in 
the New World, has been quite transformed by the new know¬ 
ledge that the excavator’s spade has brought to light here too.” 
The historian can no longer content himself with giving us a 
chronological order of the sequence of events; he must take a 
panoramic view of the whole field and out of this mazy tangle 
bring to fight the nature of the hidden forces that governed the 
course of history; he must discover a meaning by interpreting 
the physiognomy, as Spengler would say, of the super-being 
that each culture has been. It is interesting how the new approach 
to history had to strike out tentatively, diffidently until Toynbee 
and Spengler swept the field off and each blazed a trail that 
illumined the path. Even a historian who considered himself a 
champion of the spirit of synthesis, as opposed to the monographic 
approach cried out in protest when the first volumes of Toynbee’s 
history appeared: “Is it licit, good method and correct procedure 
to institute a. series of valid and fruitful comparisons amongst 
twenty-one civilizations, extending from one end of the chain of 
time to the other distributed over the entire circumference of the 
globe?” But as Roger Caillous observes, “In this instance prudence 
is no less paralysing than boldness is perilous.” And if the first 
attempts are full of inaccuracies, snap judgments and rash gene¬ 
ralizations then further efforts should be made to probe deeper 
so that the results and conclusions are revised, corrected and even 
superseded by fresh revelations. Three historical philosophers 
stand out, and strangely enough their chronological order suggests 
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a deep truth about the evolution of human consciousness. Karl 
Marx gives a materialistic interpretation of history and sees every¬ 
where man struggling for his means of subsistence. The second 
colossal attempt was made by a giant Teuton, Oswald Spengler, 
a proud German following on the heels of Goethe and Nietzche. 
He abandons both the causal point of view and the teleological 
standpoint and steers a middle course in seeing the whole cultural 
drama as the rhythm of the life-force—birth, childhood, youth, 
old age and death. There is no question of any goal set for human 
life; for, each culture sprouts unpredictably out of a soil and like 
a tree it has only one choice either to grow according to its seed 
and fulfil its destined form or not to grow at all and perish like 
a plant that has no roots in its soil. This is the vitalistic inter¬ 
pretation of history and it has a powerful truth behind it; for, 
the life principle expresses the rhythm of the cosmic force that 
is the creatrix of the universe. Spengler ends by seeing Man as 
a beast of prey which is the highest form of mobile life for him 
and human history as a relentless struggle of the Nietzschean 
will-to-power—‘a no quarter battle’ as he terms it. Bergson, too, 
has an analogous intuition but he does not stop short at the carni¬ 
vorous life; he has higher visions. In his Les Deux Sources de la 
Morale et de la Religion he distinguishes between two radically 
different kinds of society: natural and supernatural. Natural 
society is instinctual, compulsive, all enveloping, rooted in a tribal 
morality based on preserving the social species. Supernatural 
society operates through the vision of great individuals, with a 
mystic penetration to the sources of life; its exponents stand in 
opposition to natural society, seeking to overcome its fixations by 
supplanting the social with the personal, the will-to-survive with 
the will-to-transcend. This interaction and interpenetration of 
the two elements—the creative individual and the conservative 
mass of mankind—has been dealt with by Nolini Kanta Gupta 
with the global vision of a spiritual seer and throws an authentic 
light on one of the most fundamental problems of human life. 
But of this hereafter. 

We come now to the great work of Toynbee A Study of 
History. Here the methodology pursued is not phsysiognomic but 
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scientific based on comparisons of different life-lines followed 
by 21 cultures of the past. The author sees certain uniformities 
in the curves traced by these twenty-one cultures and on the basis 
of that deduces certain laws. It must be owned that vrihen he set 
to write his Study he was predisposed to prove or rather to shew 
how the course of the history everywhere bears out the truth of 
the Christian religion; but in the course of writing the later volumes 
he discovered that Islam and Hinduism have also to be given a 
prominent place in this interpretation. Before we proceed fur¬ 
ther we must appraise in its major bearings the contribution 
made by this great historian of our times. The first thing estab¬ 
lished by him is a pluralism, a diversity which puts an end to the 
Hegelian idea of a development of linear history. It is a many- 
sided perfection and synthesis that is aimed at by nature in her 
terrestrial evolution and therefore each culture presents a facet 
of Reality and not the whole of it. Toynbee, because of the 
limitation of the Scientific method, gives us a logic of history that 
is horizontal or transversal but it leaves out of account the idea 
of a vertical, unique, regulated, necessarily impeccable unfolding 
of events, without freedom or gratuitousness, without error or 
useless repetition. He says at one place, “The real question at 
issue is not whether mental patterns exist but whether they cover 
the whole field of human affairs or only part of it; and my own 
belief is that there are some things in human affairs that have no 
patterns because they are not subject to scientific laws.” Regarding 
that part of the universe or human life which escapes all mind- 
forged patterns we will repeat only what Sri Aurobindo wrote 
in the Life Divine: 

“The only argument against a conscious and intelligent 
source for this purposeful work, this work of intelligence, of 
selection, adaptation and seeking is that large element in Nature’s 
operations to which we give the name of waste. But obviously this is 
an objection based on the limitations of our human intellect which 
seeks to impose its own particular rationality, good enough for 
limited human ends, on the general operations of the World- 
Force. We see only part of Nature’s purpose and all that does 
not subserve that part we call waste. Yet even our own human 
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action is full of an apparent waste, so appearing from the indi¬ 
vidual point of view, which yet, we may be sure, subserves well 
enough the large and universal purpose of things. That part of 
her intention which we can detect. Nature gets done surely enough 
in spite of, perhaps really by virtue of her apparent waste. We 
may well trust to her in the rest which we do not yet detect.” 

Secondly his approach bypasses that sudden outburst of 
new lights which from time to time coruscate on our spiritual 
firmaments and which defy all human calculations and formulae. 
Lewis Mumford rightly levels this criticism against Toynbee: 
“By defining society as an external relationship, he deprives the 
concept, at the outset, of cultural or spiritual values and is there¬ 
fore driven to describe social transaction in figures derived naively 
from the physical sciences. In fact, his treatment of civilisation 
remains a barren one outside the realm of geo-politics, as his pic¬ 
ture of the spiritual life is largely empty except for the part repre¬ 
sented by organized religion. Within these vast realms like an 
eighteenth century thinker—he finds only individual atoms, 
either oppressed by a Leviathan State or seeking solitary refuge 
in God.” Thus Toynbee belittles the new elements that each 
society brings into being. But the realm of the spirit as LLoyd 
Morgan says is the realm of the non-repetitive, the unique, the 
emergent. Toynbee in his third volume defines growth, as the 
“progressive and cumulative mastery over an external environ¬ 
ment, physical or human.” This accounts for only man’s external 
progress as a social being but fails to see that behind this victory 
there is another movement however veiled i.e. the growth of 
consciousness. Not that Toynbee is oblivious of the spiritual 
and psychic growth of man but that he stops short of that spiritual 
vision which is cosmic in its purview and sees the transcendent 
Reality beyond the individual and the universe the two whom 
Toynbee calls the microcosm and the macrocosm. He sees two 
forces at play but cannot reconcile them. For him outer growth 
is usually at the expense of the inner growth, and whereas outer 
growth takes place in the Macrocosm, i.e. in society, inner growth 
takes place in the microcosm i.e. the individual soul. In the 
microcosm a “progressive and cumulative self-articulation is the 
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sign of a successful response.” (3rd volume, p. 128) In this second 
development what he calls ‘etherialization’ takes place, that is to 
say, the individual grows into a higher plane of consciousness 
and there is a transvaluation of values. He is no longfr environ¬ 
ment-conditioned but organism-determined. The old criteria of 
success are discarded and success is no longer measured in terms 
of the heaping of material gains but in terms of inner victories. 
Such criteria of success as power, expansion, control over the 
physical environment yield place to qualitative criteria as meaning, 
values, concentration on spiritual development. Hence the inner 
growth for him must inevitably be at the cost of the outer growth. 
For Toynbee the ultimate meaning and value of existence be¬ 
come visible only through the miscarriage of civilization. It is 
when man discovers that all outer pursuits lead him to misery, 
frustration and ultimate perdition that he becomes ready ior* 
God. In his view saviours like Buddha, Jesus and Mohammed 
perform the last act in the development of a culture: they made 
the whole previous scheme of things meaningless, except as 
preparation to the Other World. Hence all social disasters are spiri¬ 
tual opportunities and as a critic says: ‘As the prospects for civi¬ 
lization darken, the number of such opportunities correspondingly 
multiplies: the worse for society and This World the better for 
religion and the Other World. Neither life nor the daily trans¬ 
actions of life have any meaning as a preparation for eternity.’ 
But in the ninth volume he treats the possibility of an ecumenical 
religious transformation as a co-ordinate act in bringing about a 
world-state. This is a contradiction Toynbee nowhere fully re¬ 
solves. “The soldier serving in the Church Militat”, he says, 
“knows that This World is a spiritual battlefield that is not 
his spiritual home.” (VII, 561) Lewis Mumford sums up his 
criticism of the Study of History in these profound words: 

“He has not allowed for the fact that it is in the non- 
repetitive processes which lie beyond the scope of comparative in¬ 
quiry—in the unique instances, the singular moments, the creative 
departures, in all that is non-repeatable and has perhaps escaped 
witness or record—that the foil meaning of human history, in 
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its departures from predictable sequences and natural uniformities, 
is to be found. Because for him the spiritual life cannot fully 
flourish until all the outlets of worldly life are closed, the mission 
of history is to bring about sufficient disintegration to cause 
despair of finding fulfilment in history.” 

Sri Nolini Kanta Gupta makes an original contribution here. 1 
He does not dwell on the common denominator but by entering 
into the spiritual core of each culture disentangles that element 
which makes it a note unique and indispensable in the symphony 
that is the concourse of history. It is interesting to read how the 
views of Nolini Kanta coincide with those of Lewis Mumford. 
About the Greek; he says in the book under review, “The ap¬ 
pearance of the Greeks on the stage of human civilisation is a 
m^tery to historians. They are so different from all that pre¬ 
ceded them. There does not seem to exist any logical link between 
’them and the races from whom they are supposed to have de¬ 
scended or whose successors they were.... There is a breath in 
the Ionian atmosphere, a breath of ozone, as it were, which wafts 
down to us, even into the air of today.” And then he says: “All 
crises in evolution are a sudden revelation, an unexpected out¬ 
burst, a sal turn, a leap into the unknown.” What is their unique 
contribution? “The Greek Mind...is the bridge thrown across 
the gulf existing between the spiritual, the occult, the intuitive 
and the sensuous, the physical, the material. Since the arrival 
of the Hellenes a highway has been built up, a metalled maca¬ 
damised road connecting these two levels of human experience 
and there is possible now a free and open communication from 
the one to the other.” And what is the role of this Mind of Rea¬ 
son? “There are deeper and higher sources in man”, he says, 
“more direct, immediate and revealing, where things have their 
birth and origin; but this one is necessary for the embodiment, 
for the building up and maintenance of the subtler and pro¬ 
founder truths in an earthly structure, establish and fix them in 
the normal consciousness.” It “is a kind of steel-frame for other 
movements of consciousness—pure ideas, imaginations or in- 


1 The March Civilisation Pub. Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 
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stinctive and sensory notions, or even secret intimations and 
visions of deeper truths and greater realities—to take body, to 
find a local habitation and name and be firmly stabilised for 
experience or utilisation in physical life.” 

About collective growth into light that we witness periodically 
he says, “There is a tide not only in the affairs of men, but of 
peoples also: and masses, large collectivities live on the crest of 
their consciousness, feeling and thinking deeply and nobly, acting 
and creating powerfully, with breadth of vision and intensity of 
aspiration, spreading all around something that is new and not too 
common, a happy guest come from somewhere.” 

His remarks about the role of the creative individual and group 
elevation throw a revealing light on the problem. cc ...when it is a 
new truth that has to be disclosed and set in man’s heart and 
consciousness, then the individual is called up and undertakes 
the work: when, however, the truth already somehow found or 
near at hand is to be spread wide and made familiar to men and 
established upon earth, then the larger anonymous movements 
are born and have sway.” He discusses many of the great move¬ 
ments that stirred humanity and spurred it to strike into new 
fields. Renaissance, for instance, “was really a new Illumination: 
a flood of light poured upon the mind and intellect and under¬ 
standing of the period. There was a brightness, a brilliance, a 
happy agility and keenness in the movements of the brain. A large¬ 
ness of vision, a curious sensibility, a wide and alert consciousness: 
....” The Romantic Revival was a reception of light in the heart 
and imagination. The movement that brought modern India to 
independence is an evocation of both Light and Power. “For it 
meant nothing less than the spiritual awakening of India and there¬ 
fore the spiritual regeneration of the whole world: it is the harbinger 
of the new epoch in human civilisation.” In his global view each 
spiritual movement also finds its pride of place. “Christ brought 
a leaven into the normal manifest mode of consciousness, an other¬ 
worldly life. He established a living and dynamic contact with 
the soul, the inner person in man, the person that is behind but 
still rules the external personality made of mind and life and body 
consciousness....The episode links up with the inner story of man- 
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, kind, its spiritual history. The growing or evolving consciousness 
of man was not only an outgoing and widening movement: it was 
also a heightening, an ascent into ranges that are not normally . 
perceived, towards summits of true reality.” He sums up his 
first essay with these words: “Man progresses through cycles of 
crest movements. They mark an ever-widening circle of the descent 
of Light, the growth of consciousness. Thus there is at first a 
small circle of elite, a few chosen people at the top, then gradually 
the limited aristocracy is widened out into a larger and larger 
democracy.” 

The book has nine chapters all replete with the light of a 
vision of the truth of man’s ultimate destiny individually and collec¬ 
tively. The other chapters are:—The Eternal East and West, 
A Global Humanity, The Immortal Nation, Evolution of the 
Spiritual Consciousness, Matter Aspires, An Evolutionary Problem 
and the last Values Higher and Lower. The thesis of the 
author is that the modern age is the confluence of the many streams 
of different cultures and holds the promise of the richest life of 
humanity finding its culmination in the dawning of a spiritual 
age. It gives the quintessence of each culture, the light that shone 
over its peak moments as well as the spiritual leaven that with 
each religious personality permeated in the tardy march of huma¬ 
nity. We hope, that like its predesessors in the field, it will influ¬ 
ence that 61 ite of humanity which is looking for the pattern behind 
this tangled skein; what Sri Aurobindo calls the Real Idea or the 
T ruth-Consciousness. 


R. N. Khanna 



Nirukta and the Veda 


VaSKA’S Nirukta consists of two parts (i) Nighantu and (2) 
1 Nirukta. I have not been able to study the text of the 
Nirukta critically enough to—that being outside the scope of 
my study—form my own opinion on it. For those who are inte¬ 
rested in the date, authenticity etc., should refer to Dr. Skold’s 
and Dr. Laxman Sarup’s works on the Nirukta. 

TEXT AND DATE 

According to Dr. Skold and Dr. Laxman Sarup “the Nirukta 
is not homogeneous.” Dr. Sarup believes in “three stages of 
interpolations in the Nirukta text.” 

The date of Yaska is unknown and unfortunately th^re is no 
possibility of fixing his date. 

Tradition places Yaska at 1000 B.C. Yaska may be prior to 
the Brahmanas. The only positive evidence we have helps us to 
fix the lower limit of Yaska’s time. For instance 

I. Panini nrKfa speaks of Yaska. 

II Yaska himself speaks of Niruktakars before him. 

III Nirukta text was known to Patanjali. 

But it is doubtful whether the Nirukta text known to these 
ancients was the same that has come down to us. According to 
Dr. Sarup the date of Durgacharya, the commentator on Yaska, 
is 1387 A.D. 


THE NIGHANTU 

More important still, and yet more difficult to solve, is the 
question about the authorship of the Nighantu. Dr. Skold thinks 
that it was compiled before Yaska. All tradition shares his belief. 
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It is assumed that Yaska received the Nighantu as we know 
it from his predecessors. But still the question whether it is the 
work of one man or of many men remains unsolved. “There are 
words in the Nighantu which are not used in the Rig-veda”— 
(Skold). Dr. Sarup says—“Nighantu is probably not a production 
of a single individual, but the result of united efforts of a whole 
generation or perhaps of several generations.” 

These conclusions almost compel us to draw other inferences. 
Before the text be considered we may simply state that Nighantu 
may possibly be an effort at preserving the earliest effort at inter¬ 
pretation of the Rig-Veda. Though we may admit that to the 
modern mind it is clumsy and is encrusted over with many accre¬ 
tions. In fact the large number of syllables classed as—“unknown” 
—^proves that the significance of the Vedic Riks was already being 
forgotten. As Nighantu contains 33 words (Dr. Skold) not trace¬ 
able to the Rig-Veda, we are therefore tempted to conclude that 
when Nighantu was compiled there were more hymns (Riks) 
than what we know as the Rig-Veda. This supports Sri Aurobindo’s 
inference that the collection ( Samhitd ) known to us as Rig-Veda 
may have come into existence at the close of a great period of 
intuitive knowledge or it may have been a selection from a larger 
number of Riks current in pre-Vedic times. 

The following general observations can be safely made in the 
light of the available evidence: 

That 

(I) The Brahmanas seem to be the first effort at preserving 
the Vedic lore as distinct from the Riks. 

(II) The meaning of the Riks had already begun to be obs¬ 
cured even to the compilers of the Brahmanas. 

(III) Yaska’s Nirukta seems to be the first effort after the 
Brahmanas at interpreting the Veda. Its basis is gram- 
mer and it tries to indicate the origin of Vedic words. 
M ainl y with the help of tradition it interpretes the 
Riks. 

(IV) The significance of many words had become unknown 
when Yaska wrote the Nirukta—this is conceded by 
Yaska himself. 
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(V) Yaska wrote the Nirukta before the famous grammar 
of Panini and the Maha Bhashya of Patanjali. One 
thousand years B.C. is the date assigned to Yaska 
by tradition. 

(VI) Apart from Yaska there were many other individuals 
who were looked upon as great authorities on Vedic 
interpretations. Among them may be mentioned Shak- 
tayana, Gallava, Udumber, Tittiki, Garga, Shakpuni, 
Sthulastivi referred to by Yaska. Besides these there 
were current in Yaska’s time various schools of Vedic 
interpretation such as the Aitihasic—the Historical; 
the Naiyayika—that of the logicians, the Niruktas etc. 1 

(VII) All these facts go to show that the meaning of the 
ancient text had already begun to grow dim and it is to-' 
the Nirukta that we owe even the fragmentary pre¬ 
servation of the interpretation thf.i: was current in 
Yaska’s times. It is probable that in the times which 
followed the spread of the Upanishads the formal ritu¬ 
alism which seems to have been the accepted meaning 
of the Veda, came to be disregarded as inferior to 
the newly rising spirituality of the Vedanta. It must 
have then become the special subject of the Purohits, 
the Upadhyayas and the Agnihotris while the general 
mass of the people attracted by the popular language 
(Pali) went over to it. 

NIGHANTU 

Nighantii is divided into five chapters, the first three con¬ 
taining various parts of speech such as nouns, adjectives,verbs, 

1 Deva Raja Yajwan was a commentator on the Rig-Vcda prior to Sayana. This Deva 
Raja speaks of Madhava, son of Venkata. Madhava refers to Sk tndaswamin who seems to 
be earlier than the 12th Century. He worked with Udgitha and Narayana. 

wfteH fa ifw fircw i 

JttTT: SPWRT 5 TTc£ it 

wwfl' fTRm: ?t wer i 
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suffixes, etc. while the last two chapters group together words of 
uncertain significances. Thus, Prithivi—“Earth” has 21 synonyms; 
Karma—“Action” 26 and the adjective “Mahat” “much” or 
“many” or “great” is indicated by 12 words. 

We have in Chapter I — 414 words. 

II - 595 ” 

III — 389 ” 

Altogether they denote 17,22 and 30 significances respectively. 
A total of 1,398 words denotes 69 objects of understanding. 

Chapter IV — 278 words. 

V — 148 ” 

It may be interesting to note here that there are 101 names 
for “Water” and 122 verbs indicating “Movement”. 

1. Several words in it denote more than one object, i.e. convey 
more than one meaning. 


Thus: 


I. 3Tfofr 

Aditi 

1 . 


go 

cow. 



2 . 


prthivi 

earth. 



3 - 


vak 

speech. 

2. 555T 

lid 

• 

1 . 

ift 

go 

cow. 



2. 

3T5PT 

atinam 

food. 



3 - 


vak 

speech. 

3. ww 

rtam 

• 

1 . 


satyam 

truth. 



2 . 

% 

udakam 

water. 



3 - 


yajha 

sacrifice. 



4 - 

SFiFPT 

prajanana 

procreation. 

4. 

Gau 

1 . 

•rfMt 

prthivi 

earth. 



2. 


rasmi 

ray. 



3 - 


vak 

speech. 



4 - 


surya- 

rays of the 





rahni 

sun 



5- 


stotra 

hymn of pra- 
• 

u 



6. 


atmam 

iV 

food. 



7- 

nt 

go 

cow. 
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8. 

srrferq- 



9 - 

10. 

r 



11. 

^rr 

5. 

Candra 

1. 

f^r 


6. OTT 

Jaldsam 

1. 

*\ 



2. 


7 -^ 

Jurni 

1. 

^r 



2. 

fsm 

8. qtfqcrq; 

Didhitayah 

1. 




2. 





qr 

9. srfwr 

Dravinam 

1. 

*N 




2. 

•s 

10. 

Dhi 

1. 




2. 

smT 




err 

11. Nrmnam 

1. 

> 

«r?nr 

■v 

12. 

Pesa 

1. 

2. 

FT 

13. TO: 

Payah 

1. 

afSPJ 


aditya 

sun. 

carma 

leather. 

slesma 

secretion. 

m 

bo\#string. 

hiranya 

gold. 

kanti 

to appear 
beautiful (or 
to shine). 

udakam 

water. 

sukham 

happiness. 

krodha 

anger. 

ksipram 

quick 

(Dr. Sarup) 

angulayah 

lingers. 

rasmi 

rays. 

dhd 

to place, put, hold. 

dhanam 

wealth 
moveable 
property (Dr. 
Skold) 

balam 

strength. 

karma 

action; devo¬ 
tion (Dr. 
Sarup) 

Prajha 

understand 
ing; Thought 
(Dr. Sarup). 

dhd 

to hold, place. 

balam 

strength. 

dhanam 

wealth. 

hiranya 

gold. 

rupa 

form. 

(1) beauty (Dr. Sarup). 

(2) shape, form, ornament 
(Skold) 

annam 

food. 
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2. Trfa 

ratri 

night. 




It swells (Dr. Sarup). 

14. w 

Brahma 

I. TO{ 

annam 

food. 


2. WT 

dhanam 

wealth. 

15. 

Bradhnam 

I. TO 

asva 

horse. 


2. *T^T 

mahat 

vast. 

16. * 

Bhu 

1. 

prthivi 

earth. 



2 . TOfro 

anta- 

riksam 

mid-regions. 

17. *rst 

Mahl 

1. 

vak 

speech 

The wide one (P). 



2. *ft 

go 

cow. 

18. *mr 

Medhd 

I. w 

dhana 

wealth. 



2 . 3 T 51 T 

prajha 

understand¬ 
ing, wisdom. 

19. 

Megha 

I. m 

yajna 

sacrifice. 

2. 

balahaka 

cloud, 
to sprinkle. 



20 . *frPr 

Yoni 

I. TOTtT 

udakam 

water. 



2. ^ 

grham 

home. 

21. m 

Yasa 

I. TOT 

annam 

food. 



> 

dhanam 

wealth, glory (P) 

22. TO 

Rajah 

I. 

ratri 

night. 



2. 

jyoti 

rays. 





region (Dr. Sarup). 

23. tot 

Ratharn 

I. SfTfe’T 

aditya 

sun. 



2. TOT 

ratharn 

chariot. 

24. aft*PT 

Vyotnan 

I. 3 Rtf«T 

antariksa mid-regions. 


2. fro 

disa 

space. 

25 .^ 

Vrtra 

1. 

megha 

cloud. 

2. 

dhana 

wealth. 

26 . 

Veti 

I. 

khadana 

to eat. 



2. 't'lPtf 

kanti {karma) to appear 




beautiful or to shine 

27. ^«T*r 

Vayunam 

I. STOW 

prasasya 

good or prai¬ 
se worthy. 
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2. srtt prajM understand- 
v ing. 

Desire or wisdom (Dr. 

Sirup). 

Rules, Ways, Expedients 
(Dr. Samp) 
Desire, Usage, Pathway, 





Intelligence 

(Skold) 

28. 5 T* 3 PC 

Sambara 

1 . 

megha 

cloud. 



2. 

udaka 

water 



3. W 

bala 

strength. 





Thunderbolt 





(Dr. Samp) 

2Q. 

Sad 

I. V* 

karma 

action. 



2. 3 W 

vak 

speech. 

30. 

Sakvari 

I. 3Tf 

bahu 

hand. 



2. 

r k 

riks which en¬ 





abled Indra to 





kill Vritra. 




To be able. 

31 . 

Sravas 

I. 

annam 

food. 



2. ^ 

dhana 

wealth. 



3 - 


glory. 

32. 

Svadhd 

I. 

udaka 

water. 

33 . 

Salilam 

I. *3 

bahu 

much or 





plenty. 



2. 

udaka 

water. 

34. twrfar Swasarani 

I. ^ 

ahan 

days. 



2. 

grha 

homes. 

35 * 

Harit 

I. 

dik 

space. 



2. ^ 

nodi 

river. 



3 . 

anguli 

finger. 

36. ^ft%: 

Jyotih 

I, 

udaka 

water. 



2 . sfta: 

lokah 

people or re¬ 





gion. 


2. In case of many synonyms the finer shades of meaning 
of words are entirely neglected and obliterated. For example. 
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Nighantu puts such words as Kavi, Medhavi, Kanva, Vipra, 
together. Any one familiar with the language knows that Kavi 
means the “Seer” while Vipra means '“Illumined” (in mind) 
which is not quite the same meaning. 

3. Nighantu groups certain words with names, whilst their 
proper significance would class them as adjectives. In such cases 
it seems reasonable to restore to these their meaning. By doing 
so it is found that the meaning of the text (Riks) is simplified. 

For example: 

“adbhutam” meaning “mahat” while the derivative 
and current sense is “wonderful”. 

“Arjunam” means “rupa” form but its current 

meaning is “Shining White”. 

“Arusham” is taken as “rupa” whilst it should mean 
“Red or Rosy Light”. 

“Iravatyah” is a “Nadinama” whilst it is only 

an adjective which may indicate movement and thus a “River”. 
So also “Urjaswatyah” 3^re*r: means “Nadi” river, whilst it 
should mean “the shining ones”. 

“Mandra” according to Yaska means “vak” or speech. It 
means “sweet” or “pleasant” and only secondarily conveys the 
meaning “speech”. 

Some words: 

According to Nighantu In ordinary 

speech it means 

1. ftfat Trpti Udakam Water Satisfaction 

because it 

satisfies 

thirst. 

2. faq«r Dhisane emmbreV Dydva pr - Heaven & One who has 

thivt Earth the under¬ 
standing. 

3. Kosa Megha Cloud Something 

which can 
hold a liquid; 
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a hollow; a 
case, etc. 
(Pail, Treasuse—Dr. 


4. Bradhna arew 

Asva 

Horse 

SKbld) 

Something 

5. Tt Nara ^ 

Asva 

Horse 

that fills or 
pervades; 
foundation. 
Powerful; 

6. Mahat 

Udakam 

Water 

Strong, Ru¬ 
ler; Mascu¬ 
line, Leader; 
Fighter. 

Vast, wide. 

7. mTT Medha «nr*r 

Dhanam 

Wealth 

Understand¬ 

8. ^ Madhu -cK+'*( 

Udakam 

Water 

ing; Wisdom; 
Grasp; Com¬ 
prehension. 
Sweet; 

9. foj: Pituh are* 

Annam 

Food 

Honey; Sweet 
drink. Honey 
(Skold) 

Father, 

10. arrwrfa ayudhatn 

(Food-Sarup) 

Udakam Water 

Progenitor. 

Weapons, 

II. srsTT'rfir Prajapati m 

Yajfia 

Sacrifice 

Instruments. 
Lord of the 

12. TO Marut w* 

Rupa 

Form 

People. 

Storm Gods. 

13. Megha 

Yajfia 

Sacrifice 

Cloud. 

14. gron Sunrtd srenr 

Annam 

Food 

Happy truth 

Additional words:— 

1. Loham 

2. to Nab ha trorcwTfa 

Gold 

Sadharandni 

or pleasant 
truth. 

Iron 

Sky 
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Vanam Tfto 

Raimi 

Rays. Forest, delight. 

4 * 

Sapta Tfar 

Raimi 

Seven 

’fTPT: 

rsyah 


- sages. 

5. ?TMi: 

Sadhyah Tfor 

Raimi 

Rays Kind of gods 

6. 

Suparnah 


with good wings. 

7 . 

Ghrtaci tto 

Ratri 

Night to shine 

t c 

S. 

Bhanu srfr 

Ahar 

Shining 

9.^ 

Vrtra to 

Megha 

Rains or The coverer. 
Clouds. ^ Vri to cover 

10. 

Galdd 

Vdk 

Speech with gal + 

To fall, Drops 
(Yaska) 


Vessels 
(Dr. Sarup) 
Extracted 
juices 

(Dr. Sarup) 


11. totrr 

Gambhtra 

■N 

Vdk 

Speech Inscrutable 

(Dr. Sarup) 

12. 

Bekura 

■> 

Vdk 

Speech f Kr 
“Flood of light or water” 
(Dr. Sarup) 
“One who gives light, 
inspires awe” (Skold) 

13. FTETT 

Swadha 

■ 3 <i+ 

Udaka 

Water Self-law 

J 

14. to 

Teja 


Udaka 

Water Brightness, 

Lustres. 

15. W. 

Vadhvah 

fRt 

Nadi 

River -To bear also 
from the 
same root. 

16. 

Gabhasti 

>0 

Manusya 

Man Rays 

(Dr. Samp) 

17.t* 

Hema 


Udakam Water Gold. 


(?) xhe psychological significance of proper names, though 
noticed by Yaska, is hardly given its full value in his interpretations 

of the Riks. 
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It is clear from the study of the Riks that these proper names 
do not always indicate an individual but imply a certain psycho¬ 
logical quality or guna and they stand for the individual or the 
power possessing that quality. This becomes more cl&r when we 
find adjectival forms of proper names used in connection where 
the entire trend indicates the inner quality or guna. For instance, 
“Indra” is the name of a god, but Vedic language could use 
“Anindra” and “Indratama”—derivative words from Indra in 
the sense “One without Indra” and “Most full of Indra Quality” 
respectively. In fact, Indra himself is called “Rarashara” “Van¬ 
quisher of foes”. But “Parashara” is another proper name. 


Below is given a list of such names and their formations: 


I. FsT 

Indra 

(1) Indriya- “One belonging to 
Indra.” 

(2) Indratama “Most full of ‘Indra* 
(hood)” 

(3) Anindra- Without Indra—“with¬ 
out the Indra-quality.” 

^r: Indan ^To be powerful. 

2 . TCT 5 TT 

Parasara 

Name of a sage, but also used as an 
adjective of Indra and other gods. 
“The supreme overcomer or van¬ 
quisher,” Ci Paran Shatayati .” 

3.* ars-firor Angiras 

From the same root as “ag,” indica¬ 
ting the same quality of flaming will 
as the fire. Angirastame,— 
=“Most full of Angirasa”—Angirasa- 
hood. 

4. ^ftcTR’ 

Gotama 

“Most full of light** or “go” 

5. 

Kariva 

“Shining** or “the shining one’*. 

6. 

Nodha 

“One who utters the Rik” or “praise”. 

7. 

Savitr 

From “Su” “to give birth to” or 
“to create”, the creator. 

8. 

Dadhikravan 

“One who ascends tearing” ^ wifa 


* Yaska derives it as follows: Vnit + agra: 

One who leads in front i.e. leader ("of the Aspiration") i -f-Anja=t; 
He omits Ag: 3 TT forceful movement forwards,—Impulsion. 
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9. Navagva Nine-rayed “Of nine gaits” 

(Dr. Samp) 

10. Dasagva Ten-rayed. 

11. Kutsa “one who tears the earth” 

“one who ploughs” Prithivim 
Kruntate. 

12. spurs Agastya From the same root as Agni—“one 

who holds in him the flaming power.” 

13. Cyavana “he from whom the Rik flows”. 

1 “Collector” (according to Yaska). 

14. Vasistha “Vas, to shine”—“most shining one” 

15. frorflnr Viswamitra “the friend of all” or “all-loving” 

16. tom Bharadwaja “one who holds in him the substance” 

17. Atri “the devourer”. 

18. Dlrghatamas “long-in-darkness” 

19. Jifafw Gavisthira “steadfast-in-light” 

20. Jamadagni “he of the flaming Fire” 

21. Vrtrahantama “most full of the quality of killing 

Vritra.” 

22. Urvaii “wide-enjoying or wide delight” 

23. imwz Gftsamada “one who delights in the praise” 

wise and happy (according to Yaska) 
Gru: to invoke. 

24. Bhjrgu “he who has the shining body” 

2 “he who has the flaming body” 

25. Rbhu “he whose lustres are wide,” uru 

Bhdsah. 

26. ^rr Pusan “One who nourishes” push to 

nourish. 

27. ^ Siirya “the illuminator”, sur to shine. 

28. Varuna “the wide one” from uru wide. 

29. arfonft Akoinau “one who covers the road” according 

3 to Yaska, but it can also be derived 
from “impulsion”, “movement”, “force”, “impetous” and “en¬ 
joying”. 

1 "Cy&vayitdram stomSnam 3 Brijyamdno na dihi 
■ “Afnutt Adhtodnam or Vydpnoti Adhtodnam”. 
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30. apfrnr Aryaman From Ri “to go**, the same from 

which ar and arya are derived. 

1 “Power of Truth-Consciousness 

working as force”. * 

31. Atharvan “the moving one” negative from if m 

32. Vdmadeva “the God of Delight” or “the delight- 

god.” 

33: 2*7** Pururavas “many-voiced” or “much-crying”. 

“Crying much”(Dr. Sarup.) 

It is important for the student of the Veda to bear in mind 
the original meaning of words that have subsequently hardened 
into proper names. While understanding or translating the Riks 
one has always to apply the original meaning and see how it fits 
into the context. “Indratama”, and such other forms clearly show 
that the Vedic language was plastic and even when it referred to 
the individual it kept prominently before the mind the aspect 
of quality suggested by the original meaning. 

NIRUKTA 

After the Nighantu begins the Nirukta proper; there is a 
lucid commentary on Yaska by Durga which greatly helps the 
student in following the Nirukta and which occasionally suggests 
its own meaning and interpretation of the Riks. 

There are 513 words of which the exposition is given by the 
Nirukta, of these 215 are from Rig-Veda and not found elsewhere, 
485 words are traceable to Rig-Veda, 33 cannot be traced in the 
Rig-Veda, 8 are found only in the Nirukta. (Dr. Skold). 

It begins with the classification of parts of speech which are 
four, (1) Noun, (2) Verb, (3) Preposition swtf (4) In¬ 
declinable particles, fimw. Then follows a discussion about the rela¬ 
tive importance of subject and verb in a sentence. Name indicates 
the state of “being” while the verb that of the “becoming”. He 
quotes jtpr Shaktayana who maintains that “all names are ulti¬ 
mately derived from verbs”, while he quotes .Garga who says 

‘Yarn ari anjan minuti, 1 . 36.4 Yaska 
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“not all”. Garga believes there are many names adopted from 
“usage”. The discussion about the philosophy of grammar is very 
profound and deals with some of the fundamental aspects of lan¬ 
guage. “Yaska’s fundamental notion about language is that all 
words can be reduced to their primordial elements which he calls 
roots.” (Dr. Sarup). 

Yaska then lays down the arguments of those who maintain 
(the Purva paksha) that the “Vedic Riks cannot have any consistent 
meaning” because (i) the construction of sentences is not like that 
in ordinary language, (2) genders and numbers and other attributes 
are applied to inanimate objects and things used in the ritual, 
(3) there is inconsistency and impossibility in the Riks, e.g. asking 
“Oshadhis—trees and herbs—to save the Yajamana which 
is impossible, (4) of contradiction in the Mantras e.g. Indra 
being a God cannot have enemies still the Riks describe him as 
“conquering” them, (5) contradictory functions are attributed to 
several gods e.g. sffefo, Aditi, is said to be “all”, she is also *trt Mata, 
the mother of all; then she is also Prithivi, therefore Mother 
and Daughter at the same time.” 

Against this Yaska puts the following: 

(1) Words have a meaning. Therefore Riks having words 
must convey some meaning. (2) You have not to take these Riks 
literally always. Inanimate objects are described as animate meta¬ 
phorically and not literally. (3) It is the pervading power shakti; of 
the 3r>pft: Oshadhis that is invoked and not the gross tree. (4) Gods 
are inscrutable. It is only as an (metaphorically speaking) 
that Indra conquers his enemies. (5) Each word has a primary 
sense and a secondary sense. We must take the one that is meant 
for the context. 

But then, is grammar the only science that can help one to 
understand the Veda? Yaska says “No”. He quotes four verses 
praising the man . who knows the real meaning of the Veda. Yaska 
quotes the following: 

zfrsfar 11 

( Santa- — Veda ) 
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“He who knows not the meaning of the Veda after studying it is 
like a post that bears the burden; he who knows the meaning 
having his sins removed, enjoys all delight and attains felicity 
(Samaveda)”. 

a 

3m HI fa®! *T II 4 fd M 

“The (Vedic) learning (which is) merely recited aloud as a (mecha¬ 
nical) prayer is like a dry fuel in a place without fire which never 
blazes forth into a flame ”.—Samhitopanishad ( Sama-Veda ). 
Then Yaska quotes the following: 

swt ^4 cN - fam qc^r ^t^t: ii —X. 71. 4. 


“Even though seeing the speech (with one’s eyes) one, as it where, 
sees it not, another one even though listening to it hears it not. To 
some (rare) one does she reveal her body as the loving spouse he 
person covered with beautiful garments, to the gaze of her Lord’ ’ 


3 cf rq 
3 pNT 


jrrwr srrsr spsprr 11 


—X. 71. 5. 


“A single man said to have drunk deep—the inner meaning—in 
his friendship (with the power of speech) is followed in ascertain¬ 
ing the meaning attainable even by verbal knowledge; while the 
other man who merely repeats the words moves by the power of 
formation without cows (Rays of Light) listening only to words 
without fruit, without flowers”.—X. 71. 5. 

It is in this connection that Yaska says “^gn c f rd ' qnTu i w: 
a passage which has been already quoted before. 

“Formerly, the seers were those who had realised the essence 
of religion; fearing, that the people who would succeed them would 
not be able to maintain the same status they gave the knowledge 
of the Veda by recital of the Mantras”.* 


* sresncfcf «Frfw: smaTcfcr «r4wr 

*nrr^ tfsnrg: (firro) 
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Apart from these overt references by Yaska there are other 
evidences from the Riks themselves which indicate that the Vedic 
seers refer to an inner, deeper, symbolic significance of the Veda. 
Says Dirghatamas: 

rtifVjr^qr srf^T I 

^ tfysuft q- srrfsw vt n 

I. 164. 39. 

“The Riks are in the supreme all-pervading ether, in the immutable 
(‘Brahman’ according to Sayana) to which resort all the Gods; 
what will the (mere) Riks do for him who knows it not? But one 
who knows it by them is he, verily, well-established.” I. 164. 39. 

So also Rishi Vamadeva speaks in the 4th Mandala: 

tTrn f^n faf# %*ft 

IV. 3. 16. 

“O Creator”, “O Fire”, To Thee, the all knowing One, have 
I spoken these secret words which bring forth the fruit”. 

Similar other passages indicate that the Vedic seers know of 
a secret meaning of the Veda. 

Next he emphasises the importance of “Realization” in inter¬ 
preting the Veda. He says “formerly the Rishis were men of Rea¬ 
lization” and fearing that the people who succeeded them would 
not be able to maintain the same height of spirituality “they gave 
the knowledge of the Veda by recital (orally), thus sprang the 
many branches of Vedic knowledge”. 1 

It is clear from the above that even in Yaska’s times there 
was the tradition of a Vedic path of Realization which had got 
completely obscured. For, further on he grants the possibility 
of quite new interpretation of the Veda. He says 3 

fosnrRT ift qM srafetf”—and Durga adds in his 

commentary wharnaf 1 crwr srrf-^ 

xrarr q^rr: 11 

“One should approach for the Vedic knowledge the man who has 
the knowledge, one who is either a “genius” or a great “Yogin” 
for to him the Mantras reveal their inmost secret,” 


1 Chanda, vydkaraya, jyotifa, hkfd, etc . 
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This chapter discusses very beautifully the philosophy of 
grammar. It seems certain that it has played a great part in the 
evolution of the grammar of the Sanskrit language.* 

The second chapter discusses the various rules offformations 
of words, c.g. 

(i) The elimination of parts: 


I. eTcTH 

“ Tatvdh ” 
• 


“Tat” \ 

rTcf “ Twam ” c*nr 

2. smfir 

“Jyoti” 

comes from 

“Dyut” 

to shine. 

3. m 

“Ghana” 


“Han” 

to kill. 

4. 

“Bindu” 


“Bhid” 

to divide. 

5. 

“Sikatd” 


“Kas” 

to dry. 

6. 

“Stokam ” 


“Cyutir 

” to fall. 

7. err: 

“Tarku” 

fRf 

l Krt” 

to cut. 

8. stirr-t 

“ Bdtya” 

VR- 

“ Bhat ” 

to fill. 


(2) The derivation of words: 

1. sit “Dwdra” comes from “Vrnk” to divide. 

2. to “Bharujd” ” ” “Bhrasj ” to shine. 

(3) Special significances of certain words: e. g. “ Damundh ” in 
ordinary sense “one who quells, controls”. 

But, says Yaska, in the Veda it means “Fire”. He then takes 
the list of synonymous from the Nighantu beginning with “Pri- 
thivi” and discusses the origin of various words quoting Riks 
in support of his interpretation or his contention. Thus “go” 
according to him carries as we have seen above eight or nine 
significances. 

Yaska here discusses the origin of words used in the Veda. 
The fundamental notion of Yaska about language is that “all 
words can be reduced to their primordial elements which he calls 
roots,” ( Sarup ) for example: 

I. From “ Pac ” t n^r “ Pacaka ” “Path” 

, trt “ Pathaka” “ Budha” sfar “Bodha” 

fir? “Bhid” “Bheda” 

II. Yaska also believes that one should not depend entirely 
upon the grammatical rules in deriving the forms of Vedic words. 

III. The derivation of words must be in accordance with the 
sense, for example, 
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1. “Akta” can be derived from i) Anj or 

ii) sr; Aj 

2. “Anuddra” can be split up i) arr j An -f UcLara 

as ii) Artu+Dara 

3. “Apavana” can be split up i) ar f A+Pavana 

as ii) arr+^T Apa+Vana 

m 

For these three points I am indebted to Dr. Laxman Sarup. 
It is impossible for any rational mind to accede to Yaska’s 
contention in spite of the illustration. If words such as “go”-, 
“ rtam ”; “aditi”; “ ila ” etc. are to carry so many significances in 
a work of such a fixed form as the Rig-Veda., then we may dismiss 
as impossible any attempt at interpreting it. 

I will take only one instance of “uadi”, river, and try 
to show how he has all along erred in his effort at Vedic interpre¬ 
tations by insisting on the ritualistic and traditional meaning 
(see appendix). 

A list of the prefixes to nouns and verbs. 

1. 5T Pra —Indicates a movement “forward” also 

“intensity” of the movement of the 
action indicated by the verb. 

2. <rtr Para —Used in the same sense of (1) inverted 

order; e.g. Paragata and (2) “away”; 
e.g. Parehi (3) “towards”. 

3. srfir Prati —“To” or “towards”; also “back” or 

“return”; “counter” or “against”. 

4. «riT Pari —“Round”, “on all sides”; “about”; “from 

all sides”. 

5. ®rf^r Ati —“Much” augmenting the sense of the 

noun or verb; atidhana “very”; “exceed¬ 
ingly”; “excessively”; also indicates “be¬ 
yond”; “over” (with nouns) “Surpassing”; 
“eminent”, “super”. 

6. 5 Su —Indicates “respect” or “happiness”; 

“good state” connected with the adjective 
or the noun with which it is used; with 


7 
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verbs also “ease” or “fecility” in the 
action indicated by the verb. 

(with names and prepositions) surpass¬ 
ing; superior. 

j.fkK Nir —“Without”. 

8. ^ Ud —(prefix to nouns and verbs) “Upwards”; 

“upon”; “above”; “over”; etc. “motion 
upwards”. 

9. fr Dur —“Bad”; “evil”; “wicked”; “hard”; 

“difficult”. 

10.3nj Anu —“After”; “behind”; “according to” “in 

consonance”. 


11. 3 rfr 

Api 

—Placing near or over; “reaching”; “pro¬ 
ximity”; “nearness”; also (as separate) 
“also”; “too”; “besides”; “even”; 
“though”; used with verbs and nouns. 
Also “Any” (wish or expectation). 

12. snr 

Sam 

—“Together”; “well”. 

13. fir 

Ni 

—“Separation”; “reverse action”. 

14. m 

Apa 

—(Used with verbs and nouns) prefix to 
verbs “away”; “deterioration”; “bad”; 
“inferior”; “unworthy”; etc. 

15. '3 t r 

Upa 

—“Nearness”; “contiguity”; (pervasion) 
(“nearness” alone it indicates “conti- 
guity”). 

16. srfa 

Adhi 

—“Over”; “above”; “concerning”; 

“presiding” or “chief”. 



A List of the Nipatas. 

I. V* 

“ Iva ” 

—“as”; “like”; “as if” showing: comparison 
upamarthe: 

2. * 

“JVa” 

—“not”; in Veda prati shedharthiya; “like”; 
“upamarthe ca ”: 

3.^ 

“ Cit ” 

—“indefiniteness”; also padapurane; (ex¬ 
pletive) Respect, pujayam. 

4.? 


—avakutsite (wonder etc.) “interjection”, 
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5.3 

“Nu” 

—‘“indeed” (showing possibility). 

6 . ^ 

“Ca” 

—“and”; “also”; “moreover” Samucayar- 
thS . 

7. sr*r 

“Atha” 

—“here”; “now”; also “then”-“afterwards”. 

8. 3 T 

“Vd” 

—Vicaranarthe “reflection”; Samucayarthe 
“or”; “and”. 

9 . 3 TT 

“a” 

—“Yea” showing assent, “yes”; as a prefix 
it means “near”, “to”, “towards”. 

10 . 3 

“Ha” 

—“verily”; “indeed” (emphasis), also expla- 
tive (vocative particle). 

II. fi? 

“Hi” 

—“for”; “because”; “indeed”; “certainly”; 
also explative. 

12. 

“Nanu” 

—“indeed”; “inquiry”; “surity”; “certainty 

13. 

“Athdpi” 

—“moreover”; “again”; Samucayarthe 

14. to 

“Kila” 

—“verily”; “indeed”; “certainly”; “false 
or feigned action”. 

15. 

“Md” 

—“prohibition” pratisedhe ; 

16. 

0 

“Khalu” 

—“certainly”; “verily”; “indeed” explative 
also (prohibition or negation). 

17. 

“sasvat” 

Vicikitsa , “interogation”; “suspense”; 
“viveka purvakovadharanabhiprayah ’ ’. 

18. ^ 

“Niinam” 

—“certainly”, in Veda “now”, adyatana. 

19. 3 B 

“Oo” 

—expletive (interjection) —calling. 

20. ^ 

“Kam” 

—expletive. 

21. 

“Em” 

—expletive. 

22. fcT 

“it“ 

—expletive. 

23. tffa 

“Sim” 

— parigrahdrthiyah; padapumaha; “all 

round” “inclusive”, expletive. 

24. 1*3 

“Idamu” 

padapuran^ “this” expletive. 

25. ?Tf 

“Tadu” 

—“that” expletive. 

26. c* 

“Twa” 

— Vinigraharthiyah; ekah> some one; 

27 . 

“Api” 

—“even” and Sambhavane “possible”. 

28. 3 

“Tu” 

—“but” tc^nqr Hetwarthi 


Yaska acknowledges clearly that there are unknown gram¬ 
matical forms and words with unknown derivation in the 
Rig Veda. 
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There are ten types of difficulties, which lend the Vedic 
standpoint into the realm of the uncertain. They are: 

1. Padajati anavagatami : Uncertainty as to *he nature 
of a grammatical form, e.g. & Twa. It is Hot certain 
whether it is a noun (pronoun) or a Nipat-particle. It can be 
either. 

2. Abhidheya anavagatamam : Uncertainty about the object 
indicated by a noun, e.g. Shitdm. According to different competent 
authorities it can mean (i) Hands (2) Female organ (3) Gall 
Bladder (4) Meda i.e. fat. 

3. Swaranavagatam : Uncertainty about the accentuation, 
e.g. Vanena Vayo nyadhayi Cdkan X. 29. 1 Cdkan here is equal 
to Chdyan “seeing”. 

4. Sanskdranavagatam: Uncertainty about the formation 
and derivation e.g. Irmmtasah : 1.163. to. It can be 

“those having well formed haunches”. We can favour his meaning 
in the light of the fact that it is an adjective of horses. 

5. Guna navagatam: Uncertainty about the qualifying nature 
of the adjective, e.g. Karulati , “having gaps in the teeth”. 
It is uncertain whether it goes with m ( bhaga ) or with ^T 
(Pusa). 

6. Vibhaganavagatam : Uncertainty about the correct way 
of breaking up a form into its components e.g. Mehna V.39.7. 
It can be (1) Manhaniyam pujartham — Raham or (2) yan ma 
iha nasti 

7. Kramanavagatam: Uncertainty as to the right order of the 
grammatical forms, e.g. Uparamctdhwam me vacase somydya 
III.32.: Here whether upa should be taken with ramadhwam or 
not? 

8. Vikshepanavagatam e.g. ?r 'rfaff “ Dyavd na prthivi” 

9. Adhyahdranava gatam: Uncertainty as to what is kept 
understood, e.g. Danamanso no manushyan. 

10. Vyavadhana anavagatam : Uncertainty as to the con¬ 
nection in the context Vayushcha niyutvan VII.39.2. 

Here the word Niyutvan even though away is taken with 
Vdyu and not with Pusan because the context requires it. 

Then two principles are laid down in order to explain the 
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words ennumerated in the Nighantu. (i) “ ikdrtham an&ka shab- 
datn” “many words convey one meaning or indicate one object.” 
(2) An&karthani eka sabdani : “One word has multi-meanings.” 
From this is explained the dictum Dhatundm anekarthani or Samdn 
karimanah dhatavah “The roots have multi-significance”. Yaska 
depricates as we have seen above mere dependence on grammar 
in interpreting the Riks. He would rather recommend an inter¬ 
pretation which is perhaps grammatically less justifiable and one 
that is not in keeping with the tradition, if it is given by a Ta- 
paswin trcfenr “one who has undergone a spiritual discipline”, 
or one who is itorfapr Medhavin—a man who has a comprehensive 
and wide intellect probably with a touch of genius. 

Words with psychological import found in the Veda (not 
exhaustive). 

We have seen in another context that even proper names 
carry with them a psychological sense which dominates the Ve- 
dic usage, e.g. “Indra” is not only a God but the word stands for 
a certain quality or power. So forms like “ Anindra ” (arf^T:) 
and “Indratama”—“Most full of Indra-quality” are found in 
the Veda along with similar formations based on “Angirasa”, 
“Vasishta” etc. Here we give a list of some words which carry 
a psychological meaning in the Veda. 


1. 

Mali 

Thought. 

2. fa* 

Vipra 

One who is illumined. 

3. 

Medhavt 

One who has the understanding. 

4. ST%cTT: 

Pracetdh 

One who is conscious. 

5. fipanr 

Dhisnya 

One who possesses comprehension. 

6. fwr 

Dhiyandha 

One who holds the knowledge or 
intellect. 

7. fa%crr: 

Vicetah 

One who has a developed or seeing 
consciousness. 

8. 

Sumati 

Happy thought. 

9, 

Vicarsani 

One who has the sight. 

10. 

Sudhtti 

One who has a happy understanding 
or thought. 
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II. *pfbT 5 T: 

>3 

Mayobhuvah 

That which arises on the plane of 
Delight. 

12. W 

Mayas 

Delight. 

13. TTsHT 

Bhadram 

Happy state. 

14. tfiPT 

Rayim 

Delight. 

15. 5 JTRT 

Sumand 

Happy in mind. 

l6. 

Manu 

The thinker. 

17- w* 

Hrdaya 

The heart. 

18. 

Kalyana 

Happy state or well-being. 

19. fare 

siva 

Beneficent. 

20. 

Ratnam 

Delight. 

21. 

Kavi 

Seer. 

22. ’Sfcfa 

rsi 

One who has vision (of the Truth). 

23. farfcw 

Vipascit 

One illumined in consciousness. 

24. 

Mantsi 

The thinker. 

25. 

Daksa 

Powerful in will. 

26. 

sravas 

That which is heard—inspiration. 

27. 

rtarn 

Truth. 

28. sfk 

Dhlra 

One who has the understanding. 

29 . 

Devayuh 

One who wishes to go to the Gods. 

30 . 

Satya 

Truth. 


Many words derived from the roots sp, for, *tt, itt 
also carry a psychological sense. 

Sri Aurobindo on Vedic Nirukta—his own method 

“By a. careful and minute study of its word-families it is 
possible to a great extent to restore the past history of individual 
words. 

“It is possible to account for the meanings actually possessed 
by them, to show how they were worked out through the various 
stages of language—development, to establish the mutual relation 
of different significances and to explain how they come to be at¬ 
tached to the same word in spite of the wide difference and some¬ 
times even the direct contrity of their sense-values. It is possible 
also to restore lost senses of words on a sure and scientific basis 
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and to justify them by an appeal to the observed laws of association 
which governed the development of the old Aryan tongues, to the 
secret evidence of the word itself and to the corroborative evidence 
of its immediate kindred”. (On the Veda p. 62.) 

“It does not follow that because a Vedic word' may or must 
have had at one time a particular significance, that significance 
can be safely applied to the actual text of the Veda”. 

But we do establish a sound sense and a clear possibility of 
its being right sense for the Veda. The rest is the matter of com¬ 
parative study of the passages in which the word occurs and of 
constant fitness in the context. 

★ * * 

Secondly, one remarkable feature of language in its inception 
is the enormous number of different meanings of which a single 
word was capable and also the enormous number of words which 
could be used to represent a single idea. 

★ * ★ 

Even in its latest and most literary form it is lavish of varieties 
of meanings for the same word; it overflows with a redundant 
wealth of synonyms. 

Vedic Sanskrit abounds in variety of forms and inflexions; 
.on its psychological side it has not yet crystal¬ 
lized, is not entirely hardened into rigid forms of intellectual 
precision. The word of the Vedic Rishi is still a hving thing, a 
thing of power, creative, formative. It is not yet a conventional 
symbol for an idea. It carries within it the memory of its roots, 
it is still conscient of its own history”. (On the Veda p. 63.) 




Sri Aurobindo and the Message of 

the Buddha 


TT is a matter of great satisfaction that our Governments, 

both Central and State, as well as our people celebrated with 
great pomp the 2,500th anniversary of the Mahaparinirvana of 
the Buddha. It gives an ocular demonstration that whatever our 
ancestors might have thought before, we at any rate, men and 
women of the present day, think that there is essential unity bet¬ 
ween Hinduism and Buddhism, and that the life and teachings 
of the Buddha are a source of great inspiration not only to those 
who profess his faith, but to all citizens of our great country, nay, 
to the whole world. 

The Buddha was a Hindu of Hindus 

It is absurd to say that the Buddha preached a religion which 
was opposed to Hinduism. On the contrary, the Buddha was 
one of the greatest Hindus that ever lived. In this connection I 
cannot but quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi ( x ): “It is my 
deliberate opinion that the essential part of the teachings of Buddha 
now forms an integral part of Hinduism, It is impossible now 
for Hindu India to retrace her steps and go behind the great 
reformation that Gautama effected in Hinduism. By his immense 
sacrifice, by his great renunciation and by the immaculate purity 
of life, he left an indelible impress upon Hinduism, and Hinduism 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude to that great teacher....It is my 
fixed opinion that Buddhism or rather the teaching of the Buddha, 
found its full fruition in India. It could not be otherwise, for Gau¬ 
tama was a Hindu of Hindus. He was saturated with the best 
that was in Hinduism, and he gave life to some of the teachings 
that were buried in the Vedas and which were overgrown with 
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weeds. His great Hindu spirit cut its way through the forest of 
words, meaningless words, which had overlaid the golden truth 
that was in the Vedas. He made some of the words in the Vedas 
yield a meaning to which the men of his generation were utter 
strangers, and he found in India the most congenial soil”. I 
endorse everyone of these words. I especially want to emphasize 
what he said in the last sentence in the above quotation: “He 
(Buddha) made some of the words in the Vedas yield a meaning 
to which the men of his generation were utter strangers”. Yes, 
that is what the Buddha did, and from that point of view, he might 
be said to have done for our ancient Vedic religion and culture 
what Francis Bacon and Rene Descartes did two thousand years 
later for Greek philosophy. That is to say, he brought about a 
Renaissance of that religion and culture. Even before the time 
of the Buddha, such a reaffirmation of the essential truths of the 
Vedic religion and a rejection of an enormous mass of false ideas 
that had grown round it, was made by the Upanisads and the 
Gita. I need only refer to Mund. Up. i. i. 5 and the Gita ii. 42-46, 
where the criticism of the Vedas is made, not for the sake of 
rejecting them, but for the purpose of checking some erroneous 
views of their real import which were current at the time. The 
criticism of the customs and the philosophical views that were 
current in his time by the Buddha was made on exactly the same 
lines. 

Like Socrates, Tiie Buddha brought Philosophy 
down prom Heaven to dwell on Earth 

It is said of Socrates that he brought philosophy down from 
heaven to dwell on earth, nay, that he brought it even to the 
market-place. The same may be said of the Buddha. He removed 
all vestiges of any policy of apartheid in the matter of communiea¬ 
ting the truths of philosophy, and he made them available for 
all, for the proud scions of the noble priestly families, as well as 
for the lowliest in birth. In this matter he stole a march over the 
sages of the Upanisads. We know the story of Satyakama Jabala , 
told in the Chandogya Upanisad and immortalized in the famous 
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poem of Rabindranath, named Brahmana. Whatever interpreta¬ 
tion we may put upon this story, one thing is clear, namely, that 
Rsi Gotama had to break the custom prevalent in .his day, of 
admitting only Brahmanas to his dsrama by accept'ng tSatyakdma 
as his pupil, on the ground that he who could speak the truth boldly 
even when it was most damaging to h'm, was certainly entitled 
to receive Brahmavidya. For the Buddha everyone was entitled 
to receive his teaching if he showed eagerness for it. Of course, 
he would have to put himself under discipline, and that a rather 
severe one, if he was to benefit by it. But no man, by reason of his 
caste or sect or position in life, was debarred from receiving his 
instruction. One result of this was that he had to make his teaching 
intelligible to the meanest intellect. 

Philosophy must Answer The Problems of Life: 

The Value-Centric Philosophy Of The Buddha 

It was clear, therefore, that he had to bring his philosophy 
into intimate relation to life, and put its problems in a way in 
which the common man could understand him. Now everybody 
understood sorrow and also wanted to get rid of it. He therefore 
based the problem of philosophy upon the undisputed fact of 
sorrow, and described it as the fourfold one, namely, (i) sorrow, 
(ii) the causes of sorrow, (iii) the extinction of sorrow, and (iv) the 
path leading to the extinction of sorrow. This way of puttng 
the problem of philosophy is no new one in our country. Maitreyl 
for instance, as stated in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad , put it 
similarly in the form: What shall I do with that which does not 
give me immortality?, the only difference between these two 
ways of stating the fundamental philosophical problem is that 
while Maitreyi based it upon the need of attaining immortality, 
the Buddha derived it from the need of obtaining release from 
sorrow. Not only in form, but in substance also, the two prob¬ 
lems are the same, for, as we shall see, the complete extinction of 
sorrow leads to immortality. The complete extinction of sorrow, 
in the case of the Buddha, and immortality in the case of Mai- 
treyi , are fundamental needs of our lives which we feel are worth 
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attaining. This way of putting the problem of philosophy in terms 
of values is the standpoint of the philosophy of values, and the 
Buddha’s, therefore, is a value-centric philosophy. 

How will such a philosophy proceed? It is clear that it cannot 
proceed by giving us an elaborate metaphysics of what exists 
or what does not exist. For philosophy is not primarily interested 
in that question, its chief interest being centred in the question 
relating to value, namely, what will give us complete freedom 
from sorrow? Thus the Buddha came to the following conclusion: 
All metaphysic which deals merely with the question of what is or 
what is not is useless; that is to say , all metaphysics as ontology 
is useless . 


Kant And The Buddha Compared 

A somewhat similar conclusion, though on totally different 
grounds, was arrived at by the famous European philosopher 
Kant about the status of metaphysics. Kant said that all meta¬ 
physics is impossible, unless it is a metaphysics of phenomena. 
But why did he say so? Because for him all knowledge is limited 
to phenomena, and therefore, any knowledge of noumena is 
impossible. And as metaphysics claims to give knowledge, there¬ 
fore, metaphysics of noumena is impossible. And why did he 
say that all knowledge is only of phenomena? Because by an 
arbitrary fiat, very strange for a philosopher who claimed to have 
freed his philosophy from all traces of dogmatism, he restricted 
the term knowledge to categorial knowledge, that is, such know¬ 
ledge as could be grasped with the help of the categories of the 
understanding, such as Cause, Substance, etc., and as this know¬ 
ledge extended only to phenomena, he declared all knowledge to 
be only knowledge of phenomena. This was a great tragedy for 
philosophy, one of the worst in its history. It put the whole realm 
of ultimate realities outside the pale of metaphysics. What re¬ 
mained was a metaphysics of phenomena, a truncated meta¬ 
physics, hardly worthy of the name. No oriental philosopher 
would touch it with a pair of tongs. The whole subsequent course 
of metaphysics in the West suffered severely for this one mistake 
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of Kant, for while it gave an easy loophole to ontologists like 
Hegel, who had no difficulty in showing that by an improvement 
of the nature of the categories, categorial knowledge could be 
applied to noumena, it made the position of the axiftlogists ab¬ 
solutely hopeless, because values could not be brought under 
the categories, and therefore, they had to remain outside the pale 
of metaphysics. And even now they are suffering, as we see in the 
philosophies of Miinsterberg, Rickert, Windelband, Royce and 
even Hartmann, What a pity! 

The Buddha was in a better position than this, because he 
was born in India. Here there was no prejudice against knowledge 
that was not knowledge through the categories. On the contrary, 
the entire tradition of the Vedas and the Upanisads was in his 
favour. The axiological tradition had already taken deep root 
in the soil of the country, and the Buddha had only to remove 
the weeds to produce a wonderful piece of axiology. 

The Silence of The Buddha 

We see, therefore, that the general axiological position of 
the Buddha is supported by the Vedic tradition. And an offshoot 
of this axiological position is the view held by him of the useless¬ 
ness of the purely metaphysical questions about the existence 
of the soul, the finitude or infinitude of the world, etc. This wou’d 
be an excellent explanation of the silence of the Buddha when 
asked his opinion on these metaphysical questions. It woud 
show that from his point of view, rather than waste one’s time over 
these metaphysical questions, one should follow the Eightfold 
Path chalked out by him and receive the Enlightenment which 
would automatically solve these questions. But a very different 
view of his silence has been held by a large number of European 
scholars, including Rhys Davids, Oldenberg, Warren, St. Hilaire 
and others. They point to several Buddhist texts which, in their 
view-, give a clear indication of the agnostic, if not sceptical position 
of the Buddha on the question of the existence of the soul. 

Let us consider some of these texts and see whether the 
interpretation they have put upon them is correct or whether 
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they support the view we have taken of the Buddha’s position. 

Let us first take the story of the monk Vacchagotta, narrated 
in Vacchagotta Sutta. The story is that this monk approached 
the Buddha and asked him, “Is there the Ego?” When he asked 
this question, the Buddha was silent. He put then the opposite 
question, “Is there not, then, the Ego?” And stil the Buddha 
maintained silence. And then the monk Vacchagotta left the place. 
But after he had gone, Ananda put the question to the Buddha: 
“Why have you not answered the questions put to you by the 
monk Vacchagotta?” To this the Buddha replied: “If I, Ananda, 
when the .wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me, ‘Is 1 here the 
. Ego?’, had answered, ‘The Ego is’, this, Ananda, would have 
confirmed the views of those Samanas and Brdhmanas who befieve 
in permanence. Again, when Vacchagotta asked me, ‘Is there 
not the Ego?’, if I had answered, ‘The Ego does not exist’, then, 
Ananda, that would have confirmed the views of those Samanas 
and Brdhmanas who believe in annihilation. Further, if, Ananda, 
when the wandering monk Vacchagotta asked me, ‘Is there the 
Ego?’, and I had answered, ‘Yes, the Ego is’, would that have 
served my end, Ananda, by produeng in him the knowledge 
that all existences are non-Ego?”’. Ananda replied, “That would 
not, sir”. The Buddha then said, “But if, Ananda, when Vacca- 
gotta asked me, ‘Is there not the Ego’? I had answered, ‘The 
Ego is not’, then that would have caused him to pass from one 
bewilderment to another, for he would have felt it strange how 
this could be, and he would have asked himself: ‘My Ego, did it 
not exist before? but now it exists no longer* 

What conclusions are we to draw from this? O'denberg thinks 
that this clearly indicates that in the Buddha’s view there was no 
Ego, and that it was only regard for Vacchagotta’s susceptibilities 
which prevented him from expressing it and made him decide to 
remain silent. Edmund Holmes in his excellent work The Creed 
of Buddha has dissented from the view of Oldenberg, and we 
think, with good reason. He says, ( 2 ) “This criticism is, I think, 
based upon a misconception of Buddha’s mental attitude. Buddha 
saw clearly enough that the answer to Vacchagotta’s question, as 
to all similar questions, was ‘Yes and No’—‘Yes’ from this 
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point of view, ‘No* from that....Had Buddha shared Dr. Paul 
Cams’ fundamental antipathy to the Ego—to the whole idea of 
selfhood—he would, I think, without hesitation have answered 
the monk’s questions with an uncompromising *‘No’. Had 
Buddha believed in the Ego, as the pious Christian believes in it, 
as a something (to use Dr. Rhys David’s words) ‘which flies out 
away from the body’ and retains its individuality for all time, he 
would have answered the monk’s question with an unqualified 
‘Yes’....That he said neither ‘Yes* nor ‘No’ suggests that he 
neither believed in the Ego, as the Christian believes in it, nor 
disbelieved in it, as the votary of the ‘religion of science’ dis¬ 
believes in it, and leaves us to conjecture that his conception of 
the Ego, whatever form it may have taken, transcended the range 
of ordinary thought and would not suffer itself to be translated 
into intelligible speech”. 

We agree with Holmes. The soul does not belong to the class 
of those realities which can either be accepted with a “Yes”or 
rejected with a “No”. Holmes calls such realities spiritual realities. 
We would prefer to call them values. It is the characteristic of 
this type of reality that its nature cannot be exhausted by calling 
it either existent or non-existent. 

This would appear more clearly from another story which is 
given in the Cula Malunkya Sutta. We give it in the form in 
which Oldenberg has given it. 

“The venerable Malunkya comes to the Master, and expresses 
his astonishment that the Master’s discourse leaves a series of the 
most important and deepest questions unanswered: ‘Is the world 
eternal or is it limited by bounds of time? Does the Perfect 
Buddha live on beyond death? Does the Perfect Buddha not live 
on beyond death?’ ”. ‘It pleases me not’, says the monk, ‘that all 
this shall remain unanswered, and I do not think it right; therefore 
I am come to the Master to interrogate him about these doubts. 
May it please the Buddha to answer them if he can’ 

To this the Buddha replied as follows: “What have I said to 
thee before now, Malunkyaputla ? Have I said, ‘Come, Malunkya- 
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putta, and be my disciple; I shall teach thee whether the world is 
finite or infinite, whether the vital faculty is identical with the 
body or separate from it, whether the Perfect One lives on after 
death or does not live on, or whether the Perfect One lives on and 
at the same time does not live on after death or whether he neither 
lives on nor does not live on?’ ”. 

“Thou hast not said. Sire”, says Mdliinkya. 

“Or hast thou,” Buddha goes on, “said to me: T shall be thy 
disciple, declare <unto me whether the world is everlasting or not 
everlasting, and so on?’” 

‘ This also must Malunkya answer in the negative.” 

“If a man”, Buddha proceeds, “were struck by a poisoned 
arrow, and his friends and relatives called in a skilful physician, 
what if the wounded man said: ‘I shall not allow my wound to 
be treated until I know who the man is by whom I have been 
wounded, whether he is a noble, a Brahmana , a Vaisya, a Sudra 
or if he said, ‘I shall not allow my wound to be treated till I know 
what they call this man who has wounded me, and of what family 
he is, or whether he is tall or short or of middle stature, and how 
his weapon was made with which he has struck me’, what would 
the end of the case be? The man would die of his wound”. 

Why has Buddha not taught his disciples whether the world 
is finite or infinite, whether the saint lives on beyond death or 
not? Because the knowledge of these things does not conduce to 
peace and enlightenment. 

Dr.T.R.V.Murti in his book The Central Philosophy of 
Buddhism , which, by the way, is perhaps the most authoritative 
book on the subject, has pointed out( ;? ) the mistake of those who 
try to infer from these words of the Buddha that he wanted to 
ban all metaphysical speculation as useless. In Dr. Murti’s view, 
what these words prove is not the uselessness of all metaphysics 
but only such metaphysics as deals with the question of the finitude 
or infinitude of the world, immortality of the soul, etc., and he 
points out in this connection the similarity of the Buddha’s views 
with those of the great European philosopher Kant. He also 
sees in this view of the Buddha the beginning of the Buddhist 
dialectic, which is aimed at showing that no finality can ever be 
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arrived at on the question of the existence or non-existence of 
the soul after death, the finitude or infinitude of the world, etc. 

Edmund Holmes’ remarks on this story are also very signi¬ 
ficant. He says,( 4 ) “When we read this dialogue we &em to have 
travelled far from the Indian idea that knowledge of reality is the 
first condition of ‘salvation’. But, in truth, we have never 
really quitted it. The metaphysical path to knowledge was one 
which Buddha looked upon with distrust and aversion, but know¬ 
ledge itself—the knowledge which has its counterpart in inward 
enlightenment, the knowledge of reality which makes for peace 
and deliverance—was the very goal to which the Path was intended 
to lead. The truth of things, as Buddha conceived of it, could 
not be set forth in a series of formulae, for (to go no further) the 
laws of language would make that impossible; but it could be 
lived up to and lived in too...” 

The two views put forward, respectively, by these two 
scholars, do not, in my opinion, differ essentially from each other. 
Dr. Murti’s view really means that reason or logic is inade¬ 
quate to deal with the question of the ultimate realities. 
Hence they will have to be handled with the help of some other 
metaphysics which does not rest upon reason or logic. In fact, 
what it says is that categorial knowledge is not in a position to 
reach the indeterminates ( avyakrtas ). The Buddha rose to the 
higher standpoint of criticism, and dialectic was born. 

Holmes’ view is not very different from this. He makes a 
distinction between knowledge through categories, which is 
incapable of giving an answer to these ultimate problems, and 
another knowledge which has its counterpart in inward enlighten¬ 
ment, which is knowledge that makes for peace. It is the first 
kind of knowledge which, according to the Buddha, is useless 
for the purpose of arriving at a solution of these ultimate problems. 
But this does not affect the position of the second kind of 
knowledge. 

We fully endorse Dr. Murti’s view that the Buddha’s object 
is to show the weakness of categorial knowledge, and will join 
with it the view expressed by Holmes, namely, that this 
knowledge is to be replaced by that which makes for peace, for 
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, deliverance. We will only add that this knowledge which makes 
for peace and deliverance is knowledge of values. The Buddha, 
therefore, has not banned all metaphysics, but only the meta¬ 
physics of reason, in order to make room for the metaphysics of 
values. 

The third story which Oldenberg gives is that of the dialogue 
between King Pasenadi and Khema Theri, which emphasizes 
more strongly the truth enunciated in the Cula Mdlunkya Sutta, 

' namely, that the ultimate reality is not approachable through 
reason or logic. The story is as follows: 

King Pasenadi of Kosala met the nun Khema Theri and 
asked her, “Does the Perfect One exist after death?” to which 
she replied: No, O great king, he has not declared that the Perfect 
One exists after death. Similarly, he asked, “Does the Perfect 
One not exist after death?” to which she also gave the same 
reply. So also he asked, “Does the Perfect One exist after death 
and at the same time not exist after death?” to which she gave 
also the same reply. The king was perplexed, and finally asked, 
“What is the reason, venerable lady, what is the ground on which 
the Exalted One has not revealed this?” Then Khema Theri 
replied: “Just as no one can measure the water in the great ocean, 
so also, the existence of the Perfect One cannot be measured by 
the predicates of the corporeal form, for he is deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable as the great ocean. The Perfect One exists after 
death—this is not apposite. The Perfect One does not exist after 
death—this also is not apposite. The Perfect One neither does 
nor does not exist after death—this also is not apposite.” 

Dr. Murti interprets the meaning of this story as follows: 
“The questions are about the Unconditioned. Buddha is alive, 
unlike other philosophers, to the insuperable difficulties in con¬ 
ceiving the Transcendent in terms of the empirical That form 
by which the Tathdgata is usually known is no longer present; 
he is free from measure and form, he is deep and unfathomable 
like the ocean. To say with regard to the ocean that it begins 
here or that it does not, etc., would be a piece of irrelevance. 
Likewise the Tathdgata> as the totality of things, is beyond predi¬ 
cation. Khema Theri gives almost an identical answer to King 
8 
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Pasenad*'; and this is later on confirmed by the Lord. The Tatha- 
gata cannot be identified with the material and mental forms, 
nor can he be characterized by the absence of the^. The utter 
inability to relate and characterize the Unconditioned in terms 
of he phenomenal is the reason why the Tathagata cannot be 
answered outright... ” ( 5 ) 

Edmund Holmes interprets the story as follows: ‘‘Supreme 
Reality—the ideal object of all high thinking, of all knowledge, 
of all wisdom—is here symbolized by the Perfect One’s existence. 
And that existence, we are told, is “deep, unfathomable, im¬ 
measurable as the great ocean”. He then quotes with approval 
the remarks of Oldenberg, who says, “When such a reason is assig¬ 
ned for waiving of the question as to whether the Perfect One lives 
for ever, is not this very giving of a reason itself an answer? And is 
not this answer a ‘Yes’? Not being in the ordinary sense, but still 
assuredly not a non-being: a sublime positive, of which thought 
has no idea, for which language has no expression, which beams 
out to meet the cravings of the thirsty for immortality in that 
same splendour of which the apostle says: ‘Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love Him’ ”. The 
nun Khemd , Holmes continues, “had caught the spirit of her 
Master’s teaching. The explanation that she gave of his teaching 
harmonises so well with those which he himself is reported to 
have given, when challenged with probing questions by Vaccha- 
gotta and Malunkya , that we must needs regard it as at least 
provisionally true.” Buddha kept silent because his heart was 
overfull s because he had too much to say (italics ours). 

Here also there is not much difference between the inter¬ 
pretations of these two scholars. What Dr. Murti says, namely, 
that the Tathagata y s nature is inexpressible by means of language, 
is precisely what Holmes also says and for which he also quotes 
the authority of Oldenberg. Holmes’ net conclusion is that the 
Buddha kept silent because his heart was overfull, because he 
had too much to say. By the words “too much to say”, he evi¬ 
dently means that what the Buddha wanted to say was something 
too deep for words. 
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This precisely agrees with the standpoint of the Upani§ads 
concerning the nature of the Absolute. The Taittiriya Upanisad, 
for instance, speaks of it as that “from which words come back 
with an unfulfilled mind”, thereby clearly pointing out that it 
is something inexpressible by means of words and unapproachable 
by the mind. Other characterizations, for instance, as “ asabdam, 
asparsam 3 arupam , avyayam, tathdrasam , nityam , agandhavacca 
yat'\ which we find in the Kathopanisad , are also on the same 
lines. 

The Tathagata is thus not accessible to thought or reason. 
But although not accessible to thought, it is the most positive 
of all positive realities. It is, in fact, the highest Value. 

The Nairatmya doctrine of the Buddha 

We shall now be able to understand the Nairatmya doctrine 
of the Buddha. Nairatmya does not mean, as many European 
scholars have tried to show, a doctrine which denies the existence 
of the soul, but it asserts that the soul is not a Substance cog¬ 
nizable by perception and reasoning and describable by means 
of the categories of thought. H.S. Gour has very clearly pointed 
out that when the Buddha denies the Ego, the Ego that is denied 
is the Ego that identifies itself with the sensations and perceptions 
and the mental images that an individual has. But that is only a 
way of affirming the existence of a deeper and more universal 
Ego, without which Nirvana is inconceivable. To quote his 
own words :( 6 ) “The Ego men speak of is one thing, the Ego which 
Buddha teach^ you to think of is quite another. Without the Ego, 
Nirvana is inconceivable. The two Egos are not the same, and 
yet they are not distinct. They are like the cocoanut fruit, of 
which there is the shell and the kernel within; the shell is the 
individual Ego which receives the direct impact of sensations, 
the kernel is the larger Ego which equally receives the impacts, 
though not directly; but nevertheless it does receive them and is 
influenced by their pressure”. He also connects the existence of 
the soul with the problem of rebirth and its ultimate cessation 
through Nirvana. Thus, he says,( 7 )“Man upon earth has the highest 
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form of the individual Soul, but he is not the limit of creation. 
As he rises in the scale of spirituality he has to discard the human 
frame in which his larger soul feels cramped. When therefore the 
cessation of rebirths is aimed at, it is not because rebirths per se 
are undesirable, but because the soul, which has outgrown its 
limitations, seeks a wider sphere for its activity. It is like a child 
to whom the coat has become too small with the growth of his 
body. As he needs a larger garment, so the larger soul needs a 
larger frame; and as such frame is unattainable in this world 
which is subject to rebirths, there must be the cessation of rebirth 
This is all that Nirvana means and can mean. It means that the 
human soul has outgrown the receptacle in which it dwelt.” 

From these quotations it appears that for Gour the Buddha 
has not denied the soul, but has refused to recognize the soul 
which is identified with an individual’s feelings, sensations, 
perceptions and imaginations. Secondly, the soul which the 
Buddha has recognized is the universal soul, without which 
Nirvana will lose all its meaning. Thirdly, the existence of the 
soul is an integral part of the Buddha’s doctrine of rebirth and 
of the final cessation of it through Nirvana. The idea which he 
wants to emphasize is that the soul is not a Substance, with a 
definite limit fixed to its expansion, but is capable of infinite 
expansion or development which requires first a series of rebirths, 
but which can finally be satisfied only by its passing into a uni¬ 
versal state, when it will go beyond the series of rebirths. This is 
what he wants to express by saying, “It is like a child to whom 
the coat has become too small for his body”. In other words, 
from his interpretation of the Buddha’s conception of the soul, 
the soul is not a substance but a spirit. 

The same idea of the soul’s infinite growth, firstly, through 
a series of rebirths and finally, by transcending this series, also 
appears from Holmes’ interpretation of the Buddha’s view of 
the soul. In the chapter, entitled A Misreading of Buddha in the 
book already quoted( 8 ),hesays,“...I wish to make it clear that if 
denial of the Ego is real, if its meaning is fully pressed home, the 
doctrine of reincarnation, which is undoubtedly the keystone of 
the whole arch of Buddhist thought, becomes pure nonsense. 
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The essence of the doctrine is that B inherits the whole of A’s 
karma C the whole of B’s, and so on. Unless the identity of A 
with B, of B with C, and so on, is as real as the identity, within 
the limits of each earth life, of the child with the youth and the 
youth with the man, the doctrine loses its meaning, and the arch 
of thought which it holds together becomes a ruinous heap. We 
must therefore either assume that the arch of Buddhist thought 
and doctrine had no keystone, or that the Buddhist denial of the 
“Ego” was “notional” rather than “real”. Of these alternative 
assumptions, reason and common sense alike demand that we 
should adopt the latter.” 

Emphatically rejecting the attempts made by Rhys Davids, 
Paul Carus and other Western interpreters of Buddhism to bring 
the doctrine of reincarnation into line with the scientific theories 
of heredity, of physical causation and the like, as sophistical and 
inconclusive, he says, ( 9 ) after enumerating the three kinds of im¬ 
mortality recognised by the modern ‘religion of science’, “But 
the immortality which the law of Karma makes possible is wholly 
different from this. The Karmic consequences of action are in the 
main inward and spiritual—an effect on the doer of what he 
habitually does. Here it is that the doctrine of reincarnation, when 
divorced from the doctrine of a reincarnating soul or Ego, loses 
its meaning and value, and becomes as widely fantastic as Western 
thought too readily assumes to be. It stands to reason that if 
there is no Ego, the inward consequences of a man’s conduct 
will end abruptly at his death. What then? Are we to suppose 
that the outer consequences of his conduct, which have diffused 
themselves far and wide in his lifetime, will after his death— 
perhaps long after his death, for the return to earth may be long 
delayed—be reunited in the channel of a single human life? 
The supposition is not merely incredible, but absolutely unthink¬ 
able. The alternative supposition that B, the inheritor of A’s 
Karma, will be rewarded (or punished)—presumably by an 
omnipotent magician—for A’s conduct while on earth, is worse 
than unthinkable.” 

He thus endorses fully the point which Gour has stressed, 
namely, that rebirth is inconceivable without the Ego. The 
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second point on which emphasis has been laid by Gour, that 
Nirvana is inconceivable without the Ego, is also accepted by 
him. “The paramount motive”, he says,( 10 ) “was the prospect of 
escaping from the “whirlpool of rebirth” and attuning to the 
bliss of Nirvana. That this goal should be won within the limits 
of a single earth-life, however virtuous, was not—we may rest 
assured—contemplated by Buddha, or by any of those thinkers 
who carried on the traditions of his teaching... ‘The Buddhist’, 
says Rhys Davids, ‘hopes to enter, even though he may not reach 
the end of the Path in this life; and if he once enters therein, he 
is certain in some future existence, perhaps under less material 
conditions, to arrive at the goal of salvation, at the calm and rest 
of Nirvana i\ “He is certain”. But is it he who will arrive at the 
goal, or someone else? Why does the life of sympathy and self- 
control tend to shorten the journey to Nirvana ? Obviously, be¬ 
cause it makes for the spiritual development of the man who leads 
it, because it strengthens his character, deepens his insight, ex¬ 
pands his consciousness, purifies his soul. But what if there is to 
be no identity between A, who is now walking in the path, and 
B, the next inheritor of his Karma?...We must at any rate assume, 
if we are to see any meaning in Buddha’s appeal to mankind, 
that the identity between A and B is as real as the identity between 
the A of this year and the A of next year, however real (or unreal) 
that identity may be.” 

The whole process of rebirth being an illustration of what 
Holmes calls “soul-growth”— a term of which he seems to be 
very fond—it is clear that it cannot stop with rebirth but must 
continue till there is liberation from the series of rebirths, when 
the soul attains its true universal form. This is what Holmes 
points out( n )—and herein he agrees with Gour’s third point—by 
referring to the dialogue between Yamaka and Sariputta, in which 
the latter says to the former, “Considering now, brother Yamaka, 
that you fail to make out and establish the existence of the Saint 
in the present life, is it reasonable for you to say, “Thus do I 
understand the doctrine taught by the Blessed One, that on the 
dissolution of the body the monk who has lost all depravity is 
annihilated, perishes, and does not exist after death?” to which 
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Yamaka replies: “Brother Sariputta, it was because of my ignorance 
that I held this wicked heresy, but now that I have listened to the 
doctrinal instruction of the venerable Sariputta, I have abandoned 
that wicked heresy and acquired the true doctrine.” 

The conclusion which Holmes draws from this dialogue 
is just the opposite of what was drawn by Warren, who gave as 
the heading of each page of his translation of this dialogue, “There 
is no Ego”. He points out that the belief of Yamaka, namely, 
that on the death of the Saint—at the moment when the cycle of 
earth-lives has come to an end—he ceases to be, is called in this 
dialogue a ‘wicked heresy* and sums up his view of it as follows :( 12 ) 
“The whole discourse is directed nominally against Yamaka’s 
“wicked heresy,” but really against the erroneous belief that the 
individual Ego, the Ego which is associated with form, with 
sensation and the rest, is the true Ego—a belief which had generated 
in Yamaka’s mind the “wicked heresy”, but really against the 
erroneous belief that the individual Ego, the Ego which is asso¬ 
ciated with form, with sensation and the rest, is the true Ego— 
a belief which had generated in Yamaka’s mind the “wicked heresy” 
that on the dissolution of the body the Saint is annihilated, perishes 
and does not exist. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that in 
this discourse disbelief in the reality of the Ego—the true Ego 
which transcends the limits of the transitory, and therefore passes 
beyond the reach of thought and language—is authoritatively 
condemned”. 

This view of the true Ego Holmes calls “the secret of Buddha”. 
He goes on to point out that Buddha here falls into line with 
the thinkers of the Upanisads, who described by a series of nega¬ 
tions what they regarded as the true Ego—the Divine in man. 

Sunyata 

I have so far dealt with what may be called the Buddha’s 
message, as derived from the words of the Buddha as recorded in 
Buddhist canonical works. I have now to make an excursion into 
the more philosophical portions of his teaching, as developed in 
the later schools of Buddhism, known as Mahdydna. The main 
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changes which these schools introduced in the philosophical 
views have thus been summarized by Dr. Murti( 1;J ): 

(1) The conception of the supramundane Personality of 
Buddha (Jokottara) as the essence of phenomena, f 

(2) The Bodhisattva ideal of salvation for all beings, as 
against the private and selfish salvation for oneself of the Srdvaka- 
ydna., and the attainment of full Buddhahood, instead of Arhatship, 

(3) The metaphysics of Sunyata —Absolutism—instead of a. 
radical pluralism of elements. 

I propose now to deal with these main features of the Mahdfc 
yarn , but in the order which is the reverse of that in which they 
have been put by Dr. Murti. That is to say, I shall deal first with 
Sunyata , and then with the cosmic conception of salvation, and 
lastly, I shall come to the superpersonal conception of the Buddha. 

To come now to Sunyata. The first thing we have to notice 
here is that it does not mean at all what its name suggests, namely, 
the character of being void. It is, on the contrary, another name 
for the Buddhist Absolute. 

Its general characteristics are thus stated by Stcherbatsky:( 14 ) 

4 'The term sunya is in Mahay ana a synonym for dependent exis¬ 
tence ( praiitya-samutpada ) and means not something void, but 
something ‘devoid’ of independent reality (. svabhdva-sunyatd ), 
with the implication that nothing short of the whole possesses 
independent reality, and with the further implication that the 
whole forbids every formulation by concept or speech ( nispra - 
panca ), since they can only bifurcate ( vikalpa ) reality and never 
directly seize it.... That the term never meant a mathematical 
void or simple non-existence is most emphatically insisted upon. 
Those who suppose that sunya means void are declared to have 
misunderstood the term; they have not understood the purpose 
for which the term has been introduced. 4 'We are Relativists, no 
Negativists”, insists Candrakirti 

This view, therefore, makes for Absolute Monism, for it 
asserts that nothing has reality, except the whole or the Absolute. 
This is the transcendental aspect of Sunyavada. Along with it 
there is the immanent aspect of it, which appears clearly from the 
famous saying of Nagarjuna: 
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(English translation: “There is no difference between Samsdra 

and Nirvana. There is no difference between Nirvana and Sam- 
• • 

sara”) As I have said elsewhere, ( 15 ) “The monistic character of his 
(Nagarj una’s) philosophy is nowhere more evident than in this 
saying. Nirvaria or the Absolute is present everywhere. It is not 
jjpmething which stands above the errors, the sins, the weaknesses 
of the world of phenomenal existence. All these characteristics 
of the phenomenal world are, when viewed, sub specie aetemitatis , 
nothing but the Absolute or Nirvana. Nagarjuna in this way 
brings Nirvana into contact with our everyday life. There can 
be no greater mistake than to suppose that Nirvana is the monopoly 
of the anchorite. It is, on the contrary, the common heritage of 
mankind. It is this catholicity which is, indeed, the most 
distinguishing feature of the Mddhyamika philosophy, and link- 
it closely with the catholicity of the Upanisads. 

Side by side with this conception that it is only the whole 
that is real and that this whole is immanent in the universe, there 
is the further view that the Absolute or Sunya is not cognizable 
by reason. It can be grasped only by intuition. Further—and 
this is a point which is of fundamental importance from the 
axiological point of view—the Absolute is not an Existence but 
a Value. To quote Stcherbatsky again, ( ,6 ) “If you insist that there 
is a Buddha, you needs must concede that after Nirvana there 
is none. But if you realize the relativity of the conception, never 
will the question about his existence occur to you. Buddha is 
merged quiescent in nature and beyond every possible deter¬ 
mination. Those who proceed to dichotomise him as eternal or 
non-eternal, existent or non-existent, relative or non-relative, 
omniscient or non-omniscient, are all misled by words. They 
have no direct intuition of the absolute Buddha....Buddha must 
be regarded as the cosmical order ( dharmatah) his body is the 
Cosmos.” 

The resemblance here with the standpoint of the Vedanta 
is too striking to be missed. 
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The Conception of Nirvana or Cosmic Salvation 

The doctrine of Sunyata leads to the conceptiorwof Nirvana 
In other words, it is only when the doctrine of relativity has 
made it possible to realize that everything that perception, concep¬ 
tion and imagination have grasped is relative, and that the only 
reality which is outside the world of relativity is the Absolute 
itself or Siinya , which is graspable not by perception, conception^ 
or imagination, but by a direct intuition or Prajna, that it is pos^ 
sible to enter into Nirvana. It is outside the scope of this paper 
to discuss how far the exponents of this view are justified in demo¬ 
lishing the opponents’ view of the existence of a plurality of ele¬ 
ments with the help of the logic of Relativity and then keeping 
this logic in abeyance and taking recourse to intuition for estab¬ 
lishing the reality of the Sii tya or the Absolute. Stcherbatsky 
has dealt with this question, (17) and has quoted the views of 
Candrakirti and Rainakuta who frankly admit that the logic of 
Relativity is only to be employed to demolish all false conceptions, 
such as those held by the Therdvada schools and not to establish 
the reality of the Absolute. The Buddhists, however, if pressed 
on this point, can answer with a very good tu quoque argument. 
They may say: What about you, Vedantists , who have employed 
logic against us but have taken recourse to intuition in establish¬ 
ing the reality of Brahman? It must also be said that the Buddhists 
have made it very plain at the very beginning that logic is unable 
to answer any of the ultimate questions, such as. Is there a soul? 
Does the Perfect One live after death, etc. This, in fact, is the 
meaning of the Buddha’s silence, as we have already seen. 

Apart from this question, which we have mentioned only 
in passing, the really formidable obstacle to the acceptance of the 
reality of Nirvana is the view, held by some of the greatest Western 
Buddhist scholars, that Nirvana means complete extinction. Abso¬ 
lute Nothingness. St. Hilaire, for instance, says, “Everything 
converges towards demonstrating that Nirvana is essentially 
nothing but a definite and absolute extinction of all the elements 
which compose existence,” According to Eugene Bumouf, “Nir¬ 
vana is complete extinction not only of the material elements of 
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existence but in addition and above all, of the thinking principle”. 
Rhys Davids, although he admits that Nirvana does not mean 
extinction of passion and desire, yet says that it is the prelude to 
annihilation. It matters little, says Edmund Holmes, in criticising 
this view, whether Nirvana is itself the night of Nothingness, or 
the twilight hour which precedes that. He continues: ( 18 ) “Did 
Buddha really believe this? Was it in the strength of this supreme 
^negation that he devoted his life to the enlightenment and emanci¬ 
pation of his fellow-men, and won to himself the hearts of all 
who listened to his teaching? The hypothesis which we are invited 
to accept as an established conclusion is so wildly improbable, that 
we have a right to ask those who formulate it. As it happens, no 
such evidence is forthcoming.” He continues: ( 19 ) “The truth is 
that here as elsewhere, when the west seems to be passing judgment 
on Buddhism, it is really delimiting the range of its own thought. 
To the consideration of the problem of the Perfect One’s final 
state, as of all kindred problems, Western thought carries with it 
the metaphysical assumption which has obsessed it for two thou¬ 
sand years—the assumption that nothing exists, in the order of 
Nature, except what is perceptible by man’s bodily senses”. He 
then refers to Rhys Davids’ interpretation of the Buddha’s words, 
“while his body shall remain, he will be seen by gods and men, 
but after the termination of life, upon the dissolution of the body, 
neither gods nor men will see him”. These words of the Buddha, 
Rhys Davids thinks, are a complete confirmation of his view, 
that according to the Buddha, there is no soul—anything of any 
kind which continues to exist, in any manner, after death. The 
inference of Rhys Davids is manifestly wrong. It can only be 
justified by his assumption that the Buddha believed only in the 
intrinsic reality of what is an object of perception, and so denied 
the reality of what is not perceptible. But this denial is against 
the whole tradition of Indian philosophy and cannot be fathered 
upon the Buddha. Discarding, therefore, the views of Rhys 
Davids, Saint-Hilaire, Burnouf and others. Holmes gives his 
own view of the Buddhist Nirvana : “Nirvdtia is a state of ideal 
spiritual perfection, in which the soul, having completely detached 
itself—by the force of its own natural expansion—from what is 
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individual, impermanent and phenomenal, embraces and becomes 
one with the Universal, the Eternal and the Real”. 

We fully endorse this view of the Buddhist Nirvana. We 
would like however, to point out that it omits to mention one very 
important feature of the Buddhist conception of Nirvana , and 
that is its cosmic aspect. Nirvaria for Buddhism is not merely 
individual but cosmic. It insists upon cosmic salvation. There is 
no real salvation unless there is salvation for the whole world. 
The Bodhisattas or the emancipated souls take birth repeatedly 
in order to help the world to obtain emancipation. They do not 
want to enter into Nirvana unless the whole world does so. It is 
open to them to have nirupadhisesa nirvana or total and final release, 
but they prefer to have what is called apratisthita nirvana , because 
they want to devote themselves to the service of all beings. ( 20 ) 

This idea of cosmic salvation puts the crown upon the Bud¬ 
dhist conception of Nirvana. It constitutes the chief glory of 
Buddhist philosophy and its claim to be treated as one of the 
most catholic systems that the world has ever had. It also gives 
it an advantage over other equally liberal systems in the orthodox 
sector ( 21 ) of Indian philosophy, for although the idea of cosmic 
salvation is implicitly contained in several verses of the Upanisads 5 
it was not generally accepted, except by a few schools of the 
Vedanta, as I have shown elsewhere ( 22 j. In fact, the traditional 
view of salvation in the orthodox systems of Indian philosophy 
has been that of individual salvation. It is one of the great merits 
of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy that it has revived this idea of cosmic 
salvation which was lost in the course of centuries. We shall come 
to that presently. 

The Conception of Tathagata or the Buddha 

I conclude my account of the main features of the message of 
the Buddha with a brief reference to the conception of Tathagata 
or the Buddha. Although Sunyatd or Prajha satisfies all the require¬ 
ments of the metaphysical Absolute, yet the needs of religion, 
especially, that of cosmic salvation, demand the positing of a 
Divine Being who is All-Compassionate, and who saves all beings 
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by his grace. He is the connecting link between the Absolute 
and the phenomenal world. His position corresponds to that of 
Iivara in the Vedanta , but there is this very important difference 
that he has no power of creation, that function being assigned to 
Karma. It may be, as Dr. Murti has pointed out, (**) that the 
conception of Tathagata is an after-thought, not warranted by the 
logic of the Madhyamika system. But whether logically justi¬ 
fiable or not, it is, from the standpoint of axiology, of the highest 
importance. It gives meaning to cosmic salvation, as well as to 
the whole process of evolution of the world from ignorance to 
prajna } from sorrow to blessedness. There are many instances 
recorded in the page; of the history of philosophy where concep¬ 
tions which are not warranted by logic and which go even against 
it, are introduced, and where such introduction adds to the value 
of the system. The best known example is the idea of good of 
Plato, which is not warranted by his theory of ideas and which even 
go against it, but which wonderfully enhances the value of the 
system. Another very well-known example is that of Spinoza, 
whose scientia intuitiva and intellectual love of God are totally 
opposed to the mathematicism of the rest of his philosophy, yet 
they add very considerably to the value of his system. 

II 

Comparison of the Message of the Buddha with that of 

Sri Aurobindo 

I now come to the second part of my task, which is to show 
the points of resemblance between the message of the Buddha 
and that of Sri Aurobindo. The first and foremost point of contact 
lies in the axiological character of both the systems. Buddhism, 
both in the earlier and later forms of it, as we have seen, is essen¬ 
tially axiological. The problem of existence or non-existence 
recedes into the background. The silence of the Buddha is an 
illustration of this. Buddhism, both in its earlier and later forms, 
is essentially axiological, as we have seen. The problem of exis¬ 
tence or non-existence is treated as unimportant; what is considered 
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valuable is the problem of realization, firstly, of the values of ethical 
life, and then of the ultimate value or Nirvana. The entire Buddhist 
philosophy is tuned to the problem of realization? The Cilia 
Maliinkya Sutta, as we have seen, brings this out Very clearly. 
It is a severe indictment of philosophy losing itself in logical 
quibbles about the existence or non-existence of the soul, etc. 
Philosophical questions must have reference to the needs of life. 
This is the standpoint immortalized by Maitreyi in her famous 
statement: “What shall I do with that which does not confer 
upon me immortality ?” Buddhism sticks fast to the spirit of 
philosophy as indicted in this famous question. It is much more 
than a way of life: it is a philosophy of values. 

And of all philosophers, either in the East or in the West, 
Sri Aurobindo is perhaps the one who has stuck most consistently 
to the standpoint of values. His whole philosophy is value-centric; 
its aim is to show, firstly, how out of the Supreme Value or Saccid- 
ananda , lesser values, like Mind, Life and Matter have originated, 
and how, again, by an inverse process, these lesser values will 
gradually ascend to the level of the higher values. The whole 
process of evolution, according to him, in fact, is a march from 
the lower to the higher values. The successive emergents. Matter, 
Life, Mind, etc. are all successive grades of value. ( 21 ) Philosophy 
is a quest for values. It is to be sharply distinguished from Scientia. 

Unlike the Buddhists, however, Sri Aurobindo has no con¬ 
tempt for existence. Existence, in fact, is itself a value. ( 25 ) It 
is the value of objectivity. It is that value without which nothing 
can be admitted to the city of philosophy. But the peculiarity of 
this value of existence is this, that although without it a thing 
cannot enter the portals of philosophy, yet with it alone it cannot 
remain long in the city of philosophy. In fact, if it has only this 
single value of existence to show, philosophy will ask it quietly 
to leave, making room for other things which have got more values 
to show. This is because it prefers to people its city with concrete 
things, and not with abstractions, and existence, after all, is an 
abstraction. Existence, moreover, suffers from another defect, 
and that is, its stark neutrality. Everything is an existent. This 
reduction of all things to a dead level of absolute insignificance is 
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repugnant to philosophy. Another defect from which existence 
suffers is that it is absolutely static. Logical categories also are 
values. They come under the value called Cit. 

The best way, therefore, to describe Reality from the 
standpoint of Value is to call it Saccidananda. Of course, as Sri 
Aurobindo has repeatedly pointed out, this is not to be taken as a 
complete and perfect description of the nature of Reality, for 
Reality has innumerable aspects which are not included in any 
of the three which we have mentioned. Morever, its Sat is very 
different from the Sat as our mind conceives it, and the same thing 
is true of its Cit and Ananda. But this is the nearest approxima¬ 
tion to the nature of Reality possible from he standpoint of the 
mind. 


The Importance of yoga or Self-effort and the 
Place of Grace in the Message of Both Sri Aurobindo 

and Buddhism 

Buddhism is pre-eminently a philosophy of self-effort. By 
calling metaphysical discussions about the existence of the soul, etc., 
useless, it wants to lay emphasis on the need of self-improvement 
by following the Eightfold Path chalked out by the Buddha. 
There is in Buddhism no limit to what can be achieved by self¬ 
effort. “As you sow, so shall you reap”—this is the basis of the 
entire practical philosophy of Buddhism. Karma is only another 
name for this principle. Philosophy is a handmaid to realization. 
It is true that in the later forms of Buddhism, under the influence 
of the theistic ideas of the later Upanisads, there crept into Bud¬ 
dhism the concept of grace, but it never fitted well into this system 
and was more or less of the nature of an excrescence. As Dr. 
Murti has pointed out, ( 26 )Buddhism is a philosophy of works rather 
than of grace. Even when the principle of grace enters into it, it is 
not woven into the texture of its philosophy. It means an arbitrary 
intervention with the operation of the law of Karma, and cannot 
in any way be said to be originally connected with it. The normal 
individual, if left to himself, will through his own efforts attain 
salvation, if not in this life, at least after a series of rebirths. It is 
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for the spiritually weak that grace is needed. It is discriminatory, 
and there is no general descent of grace upon the whole of 
mankind. * 

In Sri Aurobindo the sphere of grace and self-effort are well- 
defined. The salvation that Sri Aurobindo speaks of is the salvation 
of the whole race of mankind, nay, of the whole universe, for it 
includes also the raising of the physical universe to the Divine 
status. This is a process which passes through definite stages. 
These stages are indicated by the terms. Matter, Life, Mind, etc. 
Each of these represents a definite level of consciousness which, 
from the side of its content, is a definite value. Salvation, which 
means salvation for the whole universe, is not a catastrophic process 
but a gradual one through the ascent, step by step, from one level 
to another. Self-effort on the part of the individual cannot effect 
it: it can only help it in this way, that it prepares the field for the 
descent of grace. This, of course, is not an unimportant matter. 
Unless the individuals by their self-effort have prepared the field 
ready for the descent of grace, grace will not descend. Sri 
Aurobindo thus has left a very wide field for the play of the indivi¬ 
dual’s self-effort with a view to self-improvement. This effort of the 
individual to improve himself is called yoga. Yoga must, however 
be in harmony with grace, and that it can do by making the indi¬ 
vidual surrender himself to the Higher Light that comes from 
above. Yoga, therefore, as a practical discipline means the vo¬ 
luntary surrender of the individual to the Higher Power This is 
what the Gita means by saying: c *TTfor sttw stjt” 

(“Abandoning all duties, take refuge in Me alone”). This is 
the path for the individual to follow if he wants self-improve¬ 
ment. It corresponds to the Eightfold Path of Buddhism. But 
the individual’s effort alone will not bring about salvation, 
salvation, that is to say, in Sri Aurobindo’s sense. It may give 
the individual jivanmukti , but from Sri Aurobindo’s point of 
view, it is not a very great thing. There have been so many 
jivanmuktas , and yet the world is groping as much in the dark as 
before. Grace, therefore, in Sri Aurobindo’s sense, is no; a 
sporadic manifestation of Divine Benevolence conferred upon 
this individual or that individual but a regular feature of all 
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evolution, without which there cannot be any advance of the 
world from a lower to a higher stage. 

Grace is very different from miracle. As I have said else¬ 
where, ( 27 )“...Grace is not miracle. It is important to remember 
this. Miracle is a complete stranger to that to which it occurs. 
It is an absolutely unaccountable and inexplicable intervention. 
It is a freak, totally unrelated to anything which preceded its 
advent. Grace is very different from this. It comes not as a total 
stranger but as the most welcome guest, whose appearance was 
not only awaited, but most intensely desired. So that when it 
comes, it receives a most cordial welcome. It is in fact hailed as 
a Saviour or Messiah whose advent fulfils a long-cherished hope.” 

There is, however, a form of grace recognized by Sri 
Aurobindo which is different from this, and which takes the form 
of a direct Divine intervention for the sake of meeting a critical 
situation. This is the descent of the Divine in the form of an 
Avatara or a human being, of which the Gita speaks in its fourth 
chapter. In addition to cutting the Gordian knot and saving the 
world from a critical situation, where the unaided efforts of human 
beings were not in a position to save it, the main purpose of such 
a descent, according to Sri Aurobindo, is to give man an ocular 
demonstration that he also is divine. But this is a very special 
descent, with a very limited purpose, and can in no way be looked 
upon as the normal way in which Divine Grace operates. 

The Buddhist Attitude towards Thought, as 

COMPARED WITH THAT OF SRI AUROBINDO 

I now come to the respective attitudes of Buddhism and 
Sri Aurobindo towards Reason or Thought. As I have already 
shown, the Buddha had no faith in philosophical speculations 
concerning problems that have no bearing upon the problems of 
life as enunciated by him, and therefore, when asked his opinion 
about them, he kept silent. This was a consequence of his general 
axiological standpoint. There were two conclusions which were 
drawn from his silence; firstly, that metaphysical questions re¬ 
garding existence and non-existence were useless, the really 
9 
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Important question being that of value. The second conclusion 
that was drawn was that logic was unable to come to any definite 
conclusion on these problems. The later Buddhists, especially 
the Sunyavadins , developed the second conclusion, and con¬ 
structed a very subtle dialectic with a view to showing that neither 
existence nor non-existence of any object of perception or con¬ 
ception or imagination could be established. This dialectic was a 
terror to those who hapened to hold different views. It was 
sharper than the famous Occam razor, of which the mediaeval 
philosophers were mightily afraid. 

But curiously enough, this dialectic was held in abeyance 
when it came to establishing their own position, namely, the 
Reality of the Absolute. In fact, Sunya in their hands was a 
double-faced Janus, one face of which was the dialectic, which 
established the philosophy of Relativity, and the other face, the 
Absolute. When asked to elucidate this curious position, they 
frankly confessed that dialectic was only employed to demolish 
the opponent’s position, and when that task was accomplished, 
it was withdrawn, and Prajna emerged, affirming the reality of 
the Absolute. That was how the same Sunyavada had two faces, 
one, that of Relativity, and the other, that of the Absolute. They 
also gave the example of a cathartic which was given to remove 
all the poisons in the stomach but which itself was to be removed 
after it had done its work. 

Sri Aurobindo agrees with the Buddha that thought is in¬ 
competent to answer the philosophical question about the ulti¬ 
mate nature of things, but he dissents from the views of his fol¬ 
lowers who- employed thought to dispel all false notions and at 
the same time withdrew it when it came to establishing the reality 
of the Absolute. From his point of view, this procedure cannot 
in any way be justified. If thought is credited with the power 
to dispel all false notions, then it must be credited with the power 
also of revealing the Absolute. Why should it then be withdrawn 
in order that Prajna may emerge and reveal it? Moreover, from 
Sri Aurobindo’s point of view, Prajna is a distinct and high er 
emergent which cannot be said to arise automatically with the 
withdrawal pf thought or the dialectic. Thought or the dialectic 
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cannot annul itself. It can only be annulled by the emergence of 
a higher consciousness, or rather, it is transformed on the emer¬ 
gence of such a consciousness, for, in Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, 
there can be no talk of the annulling of any lower principle but 
only of its transformation, Sri Aurobindo has dealt very hard 
blows at thought. It always creates divisions, he says, and then 
makes a desperate attempt to join the divided parts. But this 
attempt is never successful. The synthesis which it makes is 
a patched-up union, and is not a real synthesis. 

We live in an age of Thought or Reason. It has destroyed 
many false notions of earlier ages, but it has created many new 
ones of its own. For one thing, it has enormously increased 
egoism, which, in Sri Aurobindo’s view, is mainly responsible 
for our present troubles. Our conquest of Nature, without our 
conquest of ourselves, has created special difficulties which have 
raised their Hydra heads in the shape of the atom bomb and the 
hydrogen bomb. If the world is to be saved, there must emerge 
another age, in which egoism will have no place. Such an age is 
bound to come, for evolution is to proceed further, as it is still 
far from its destined goal. Such is the great optimism of Sri 
Aurobindo. 

Sri Aurobindo’s conception of Cosmic Salvation, 

AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF BUDDHISM 

But the greatest link between Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy 
and that of Buddhism is the conception of Cosmic Salvation. 
As we have seen, this is the greatest gift of Buddhism to the 
world. This is also the most distinguishing feature of Sri 
Aurobindo’s philosophy. Individual salvation, however much it may 
have been extolled in the past, is not for Sri Aurobindo a very 
great thing. So many individuals, like Vyasa , Vasistha , Bhrgu and 
others have obtained individual salvation but the world is still 
groping in the dark as much as before. The idea of individual 
salvation is a somewhat selfish idea, as it shows unconcern for 
the fate of others. It destroys the solidarity of the universe by 
treating the individual as if he could be complete in himself. 
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Sri Aurobindo, therefore, is not satisfied with individual salvation. 
What the world needs, and what the world is waiting for, is cosmic 
salvation, or salvation for the whole universe. And therefore, 
from the point of view of Sri Aurobindo, the Buddha’s message 
of salvation for all is of enormous significance. 

But there are some vital differences in their respective con¬ 
ceptions of Salvation. Salvation means for Sri Aurobindo complete 
divinization, acquiring completely the status of the Divine, and 
this is only made possible through the descent of Saccidananda 
as Supermind into Earth-Consciousness. There have been other 
descents of Saccidana.da at other times but they have been 
descents in lower forms. The beings who have obtained salvation 
form a society of Gnostic Being, where each retains to the full 
his individuality, being both individual and universal. As Sri 
Aurobindo puts it,( 28 ) “One in self with all, rhe supramentai being 
will seek the delight of self-manifestation of the Spirit in himself 
but equally the deliglii of the Divine in all: he will have the cosmic 
joy and will be a power for bringing the bliss of the spirit, the 
joy of being to others; for their joy will be pari of his own joy 
of existence. To be occupied with the good of all beings, to make 
the joy and grief of others one’s own has been described as a 
sign of the liberated and fulfilled spiritual man. The supramentai 
being will have no need for an altruistic self-effacement, since 
this occupation will be intimate to his self-fulfilment, the ful¬ 
filment of the One in all, and there will be no contradiction or 
strife between his own good and the good of others....” Sri 
Aurobindo has also pointed out very clearly that the Gnostic 
Beings will, not be all of the same type, but will have different 
characteristics, though they will all be divine. Thus, he says,( 2 *) 
“A supramentai or gnostic race of beings would not be a race 
made according to a single type, moulded in a single fixed pattern; 
for the law of the supermind is unity fulfilled in diversity, and 
therefore there would be an infinite diversity in the manifestation 
of the gnostic consciousness, although that consciousness would 
still be one in its basis, in its constitution, in its all-revealing and 
all-uniting order”. 

The Buddhist conception of Nirvana differs in essential 




features from that of Sri Aurobindo, as sketched above, though 
there is the common idea running through both of salvation for 
the whole universe. In the first place, there is nothing in it which 
is comparable to Sri Aurobindo’s idea of a Supramental descent 
into the world as the conditio sine qua non of salvation. In Maha- 
yana Buddhism salvation takes place in two ways: (i) through 
the effort of individuals, and secondly, through the grace of the 
Buddhas. As a result of this double process, salvation will come 
to a constantly increasing number of individuals, and finally, it 
will come to all. This is very different from the process described 
by Sri Aurobindo, by which through the general descent of Sac- 
cidananda in the form of the Supermind into the world as a whole, 
salvation, meaning the divinization of the world, will take place. 
Secondly, in Sri Aurobindo’s view, the existence of Gnostic Beings, 
called Buddhas in Mahayana Buddhism, is an effect, and not the 
cause of salvation. Thirdly, the Gnostic Beings in Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy form a society with definite relations to one another, 
whereas the Buddhas in the Buddhist scheme seem to be isolated 
individuals without any relation to one another, except that they 
have one common object, namely, the salvation of all beings. 

But whatever their differences may be, the broad fact remains 
that both for Sri Aurobindo and Buddhism, what the world needs 
is slavation for all and not merely for isolated individuals, and 
that this salvation is bound to come. 

This is the great message of hope which links Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy closely with Buddhism. 
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VASA VAD UTTA 

A Dramatic Romance 




AUTHOR'S NOTE 


The action of the romance takes place a century after 
the war of the Mahabharata ; the capital has been changed 
to Cowsdmbie ; the empire has been temporarily broken and the 
kingdoms of India are overshadowed by three powers , Magadha 
in the East ruled by Pradyota, Avunthie in the West ruled by 
Chunda Mahasegu who has subdued also the southern kings, 
and Cowsdmbie in the Centre where Tougandharayan strives 
by arms and policy to maintain the house of Parikshit against 
the dominating power of Avunthie . Recently since the young 
Vuthsa has been invested with the regal power and appeared at 
Cowsdmbie, Chunda Mahasegu, till then invincible, has suffered 
rude but not decisive reverses. For the moment there is an armed 
peace between the two empires. 

The fable is taken from Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara 
(the Ocean of the Rivers of Many Tales ) and was always 
a favourite subject of Indian romance and drama, but some of 
the circumstances, a great many of the incidents and a few of 
the names have been altered or omitted and others introduced in 
their place. Vuthsa, the name of the nation in the tale, is in the 
play used as a personal name of the King Uday an. 




PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 


Vuthsa Udayan : 
Tougundharayan : 

Roomunwath : 

Alurca: } 

Vasunthaca : 3 

The King's Door-Keeper 
Chunda Mahasegu : 

Gopdlaca : } 

Vicurna : j 

Rebha : 

A Captain of Avunthie 
A servant 
Pannaca: 

Ungdrica : 

Vasavadutta : 

Umba : 


King of Cowsambie. 

His Minister, until recently 
Regent of Cowsambie. 

Captain of his armies. 

Youngmen of Vuthsa’s age, his 
friends and companions. 

King of Avunthie. 

His sons. 

Governor of Ujjayinie, the capi¬ 
tal of Avunthie. 


Attendant at Udayan’s palace. 
Queen of Avunthie. 

Daughter of Chunda Mahasegu 
and Ungarica. 

Her handmaiden. 


Munjoolica : The new name of Bandhumuthie, 

the captive Princess of Sourash- 
tra, serving Vasavadutta. 
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ACT I 

Scene 1 


An inner room of the palace in Avunthie. 
Chunda Mahasegu> seated; Gopalaca. 

Mahasegu 

Vuthsa Udayan drives my fortune back. 

Our strengths retire from one luxurious boy. 
Defeated. 


Gopalaca 

I have seen him in the fight 
And I have lived to wonder. O, he ranges 
As lightly through the passages of war 
As might the moonbeam feet of some bright laughing girl. 
Her skill concealing in her reckless grace, 

The measures of a rapid dance. 

Mahasegu 

If this dawn 

Brings its portentous morning to our gates, 

Our suns are ended. Yet I had great dreams. 

Oudh and Cowsambie were my high-carved doors ; 
Ganges, God&varie and Nurmada 
In lion race besprayed with sacred dew 
The moonlit jasmines in my pleasure grounds. 

All this great sunlit continent lay sleeping 
At peace beneath the shadow of my brows. 

But they were dreams. 
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To live them ? 


Gopalaca 

Art thou not great enough 


Mahasegu 

O my son, many high hearts 
Must first have striven, many must have failed 
Before a great thing can be done on earth ; 

And who shall say then that he is the man ? 

One age has seen the dreams another lives ! 

Gopalaca 

Took up towards the hills where Rudra stands. 
His dreadful war-lance pointing to the east. 

Fear not the obstacles the gods have strewn. 

Why should the mighty man restrain his soul ? 
Stretch out thy hand to seize, thy foot to trample, 
A Titan’s motion. 


Mahasegu 

High thou soarest now 
But with eyes shut to the tempest. 


Gopalaca 


Suest thou at last 

To foemen for the end of haughty strife ? 


Mahasegu 

That never shall be seen. The boy must fall. 
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Act One Scene One 


Gopdlaca 

He is young, noble, beautiful and bold. 
But let him fall. We will not bear defeat. 


Mahasegu 

How shall he fall, my son ? For Heaven-admired 
Rudra still guards my stern and high-eyed fates, 
But many gods stood smiling at his birth. 

Luxmie came full of fortunate days ; Vishnu 
Poured down his radiant sanction in the skies 
And promised his far stride across the earth ; 
Magic Saruswathie between his hands 
Laid down her lotus arts. 


Gopdlaca 

The austere gods 
Help best and not indulgent deities. 

The greatness in him cannot grow to man. 

Excused from effort and propped on difficult ascent 
Birds that are brilliant-winged fly near to earth. 

His hero hours are rare forgetful flights. 

Wine, song and dance winging his peaceful days 
Throng round his careless soul, it cannot find 
The noble leisure to grow great. 


Mahasegu 

There lives 

Our hope. My son, spy out thy enemy’s spirit, 
Even as his wealth and armies ! Let thy eyes 
Find out its weakness and thy hand there strike. 
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Gopalaca 

Thou hast a way to strike ? 

Mahasegu 

I have a way, 

Not noble like the sounding paths of war. 

Gopalaca 

Take it ; let us stride straight towards our goal. 

Mahasegu 

Thy arm is asked for. 


Gopalaca 

It is thine to use. 
Mahasegu 

Invent some strong device and bring him to us 
A captive in Ujjayinie’s golden groves. 

Shall he not find there a jailor for his heart 
To take the miracle of its keys and wear them 
Swung on her raiment’s border ? Then he lives 
Shut up by her close in a prison of joy, 

Her and our vassal. 


Gopalaca 

Brought to the eagle’s nest 

For the eagle’s child, thou giv’st him her heart’s prey 
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Ac: One Scene\One 


To VasavaduttA? King, thy way is good. 

Garooda on a young and sleeping Python 
Rushing from heaven I’ll lift him helpless up 
Into the skiey distance of our peaks. 

Though it is strange and new and subtle, it is good. 
Think the blow struck, thy foeman seized and bound. 

Mahasegu 

I know thy swiftness and thy gathered leap. 

Once here ! his senses are enamoured slaves 
To the touch of every beautiful thing. O, there 
No hero, but a tender soul at play, 

A soft-eyed, mirthful and luxurious youth 

Whom all sweet sounds and all sweet sights compel 

To careless ecstasy. Wine, music, flowers 

And a girl’s dawning smile can weave him chains 

Of vernal softness stronger than bonds can give 

Of unyielding iron. Two lips shall seal his strength, 

Two eyes of all his acts be tyrant stars. 

Gopdlaca 

One aid I ask of thee and only one. 

My banishment, O King, from thy domains. 

Mahasegu 

Gop&laca, I banish thee, my child. 

Return not with my violent will undone. 


II 



Scene 2 


A hall in the palace at Cowsambie. 
Tougundharayan ; Roomunwath. 

Tougundharayan 

I see his strength lie covered sleeping in flowers; 

Yet is a greatness hidden in his years. 

Roomunwath 

Nourish not such large hopes. 

Tougundharayan 

I know too well 

The gliding bane that these young fertile soils 
Cherish in their green darkness; and my cares 
Watch to prohibit the nether snake who writhes 
Sweet-poisoned, perilous in the rich grass, 

Lust with the jewel love upon his hood, 

Who by his own crown must be charmed, seized, change 
Into a warm great god. I seek a bride 
For Vuthsa. 


Roomunwath 
Wisely; but whom ? 

Tougundharayan 

One only lives 

So absolute in her charm that she can keep 
His senses from all straying, the child far-famed 
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Act One Scene Two 


For gifts and beauty, flower by magic fate 
On a fierce iron stock. 


Roomunwath 

V&savadutti, 

Avunthie’s golden princess ! Hope not to mate 
These opposite godheads. Follow Nature’s prompting. 
Nor with thy human policy pervert 
Her simple ends. 


Tougundharqyan 

Nature must flower into art 
And science, or else wherefore are we men ? 
Man out of Nature wakes to God’s complexities, 
Takes her crude simple stuff and by his skill 
Turns things impossible into daily miracles. 

Roomunwath 

This thing is difficult, and what the gain ? 

Yougundhar&yan 

It gives us a long sunlit time for growth; 

For we shall raise in her a tender shield 
Against that iron victor in the west. 

The father’s heart taking our hard defence 
Forbid the king-brain in that dangerous man. 
Then when he’s gone, we are his greatness* heirs 
In spite of his bold Titan sons. 

Roomunwath 

He must 

Have fallen from his proud spirit to consent. 
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Yougundharayan 
Another strong defeat and she is ours. 

Roomunwath 

Blow then the conchs for battle. 

Yougundharayan 

I await 

Occasion and to feel the gods inclined. 

to Vuthsa entering 

My son, thou comest early from thy breezes. 

Vuthsa 

The dawn has spent her glories and I seek 
Alurca and Vasuntha for the harp 
With chanted verse and lyric ease until 
The golden silences of noon arrive. 

See this strange flower I plucked below the stream ! 
Each petal is a thought. 

Yougundharayan 

And the State’s cares. 

King of Cowsambie ? 


Vuthsa 

Are they not for thee, 

My mind’s wise father ? Chide me not. See now, 
It is thy fault for being great and wise. 

It 



VASAVADUTTA 


Act One Scene Two 


What thou canst fashion sovereignly and well. 
Why should I do much worse ? 


Yougundharayan 

\ 

And when I pass ? 
Vuthsa 

Thy passing I forbid. 


Yougundharayan 
Vuthsa, thou art 

Cowsambie’s king, not time’s, nor death’s. 


Vuthsa 


O then. 

The gods shall keep thee at my strong demand 
To be the aged minister of my sons. 

This they must hear. Of what use are the gods 
If they crown not our just desires on earth ? 


Yougundharayan 

Well, play thy time. Thou art a royal child. 
And though young Nature in thee dallies long, 
I trust her dumb and wiser brain that sees 
What our loud thoughts can never reason out, 
Not thinking life. She has her secret calls 
And works divinely behind play and sleep. 
Shaping her infant powers. 
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Vuthsa 

I may then go 

And listen to Alurca with his harp ? 

Yougundharayan 

Thy will 

In small things train, Udayan, in the great 
Make it a wrestler with the dangerous earth. 

Vuthsa 

My will is for delight. They are not beautiful. 
This State, these schemings. War is beautiful 
And the bright ranks of armoured men and steel 
That singing kisses steel and the white flocking 
Of arrows that are homing birds of war. 

When shall we fight again ? 


Yougundharayan 

When battle ripens. 

And what of marriage ? Is it not desired ? 


Vuthsa 

O no, not yet ! At least I think, not yet. 

I’ll tell thee a strange thing, my father. I shudder, 

I know it is with rapture, at the thought 
Of women’s arms, and yet I dare not pluck 
The joy. I think, because desire’s so sweet 
That the mere joy might seem quite crude and poor 
And spoil the sweetness. My father, is it so ? 



VASAVADUTTA 


Act One Scene Two 


Yougundharayan 

Perhaps. Thou hast desire for women then ? 

Vuthsa 

It is for every woman and for none. 

Yougundharayan 

One day perhaps thou shalt join war with wedlock 
And pluck out from her guarded nest by force 
The wonder of Avunthie, Vasavadutta. 

Vuthsa 

A name of leaping sweetness I have heard ! 

One day I shall behold a marvellous face 
And hear heaven’s harps defeated by a voice. 

Do the gods whisper it ? Dreams are best awhile. 

Yougundharayan 

These things we shall consider. 

Parinaca 

entering 
Hail, Majesty ! 

A high-browed wanderer at the portals seeks 
Admittance. Tarnished is he with the road. 

Alone, yet seems a mighty prince’s son. 

Vuthsa 

Bring him with honour in. Such guests I love. 
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Tougundharayan 

We should know first what soul is this abroad 
And why he comes. 


Vuthsa 

We’11 learn that from his lips. 
Tougundharayan 

Hope not to hear truth often in royal courts. 

Truth ! Seldom with her bright and burning wand 
She touches the unwilling lips of men 
Who lust and hope and fear. The gods a 1 one 
Possess her. Even our profoundest thoughts 
Are crooked to avoid her and from her touch 
Crawl hurt into their twilight, often hating her 
Too bright for them as for our eyes the sun. 

If she dwells here, it is with souls apart. 

Vuthsa 

All men were not created from the mud. 

Tougundharayan 

See not a son of heaven in every worm. 

Look round and thou wilt see a world on guard. 

All life here armoured walks, shut in. Thou too 
Keep, Vuthsa, a defence before thy heart. 

Partnaca brings in Gopalaca . 
Gopalaca 

Which is Udayan, great Cowsdmbie’s king ? 





VASAVADUTTA 


Act One Seme Two 


Vutksa 

He stands here. What’s thy need from Vuthsa ? Speak. 

Yougundharayan 

Roomunwath, look with care upon this face. 


Gopalaca 

Hail, then, Cows&mbie’s majesty, well borne 
Though in a young and lovely vessel ! Hail ! 

Vuthsa 

Thou art some great one surely of this earth 
Who com’st to me to live guest, comrade, friend, 
Perhaps much more. 


Gopalaca 

I have fought against thee, king. 
Vuthsa 

The better ! I am sure thou hast fought well. 

Com’st thou in peace or strife ? 


And a? thy suppliant. 


Gopalaca 

In peace, O king, 


Vuthsa 

Ask; I long to give. 
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Gopalaca 


Know first my name. 


Vuthsa 

Thy eyes, thy face I know. 

Gopalaca 

I am Gopalaca, Avunthie’s son. 

Once thy most dangerous enemy held on earth. 

Vuthsa 

A mighty name thou speakest, prince, nor one 
To supplications tuned. Yet ask and have. 

Gopalaca 

Thou heard’st me well ? I am thy foeman’s son. 

Vuthsa 

And therefore welcome more to Vuthsa’s heart. 
Foemen ! they are our playmates in the fight 
And should be dear as friends who share our hours 
Of closeness and desire. Why should they keep 
Themselves so distant ? Thou the noblest of them all. 
The bravest. I have played with thee, O prince. 

In the great pastime. 


Gopalaca 

This was Vuthsa then ! 
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Act One Scene Two 


Tougundharayan 

And wherefore seeks the son of Mahasegu 
Hostile Cowsambie ? Or why suppliant comes 
To his chief enemy ? 


Gopalaca 

I should know that brow. 
This is thy great wise minister ? That is well. 
I seek a refuge. 


Tougundharayan 
And thou sayst thou art 

Avunthie’s son ? 


Gopalaca 

Because I am his son. 

My father casts me from him and no spot. 

Once thought my own, will suffer now my tread. 
Therefore I come. Vuthsa Udayan, king, 

Grant me some hut, some cave upon thy soil, 
Some meanest refuge for my wandering head. 
But if thy heart can dwell with fear, as do 
The natures of this age, or feed the snake 
Suspicion, over gloomier borders send 
My broken life. 


Tougundharayan 

Vuthsa, beware. His words 
Strive to conceal their naked cunning. 
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Vuthsa 


Prince, 

What thou demand’st and more than thou demand*lt. 
Is without question thine. Now, if thou wilt. 

Reveal the cause of thy great father’s wrath. 

But only if thou wilt. 


Gopdlaca 

Because his bidding 

Remained undone, my exile was embraced. 

Yougundharayan 


More plainly. 


Gopdlaca 

Ask me not. I am ashamed. 

Nor should a son unveil his father’s fault. 

They, even when they tyrannise, remain 
Most dear and reverend still, who gave us birth. 
This, Vuthsa, know; against thee I was aimed, 
A secret arrow. 


Vuthsa 

Keep thy father’s counsel. 

If he shoot arrows and thou art that shaft. 

I’ll welcome thee into my throbbing breast. 
What thou hast asked, I sue to thee to take. 
Thou seek’st a refuge, thou shalt find a home : 
Thou fleest a father, here a brother waits 
To clasp thee in his arms. 
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Act One Scene Two 


Yougundhardyan 
Too frank, too noble ! 

Vuthsa 

Gome closer. Child of Mahasegu, wilt thou 
Be king Udayan’s brother andjiis friend ? 

This proud grace wilt thou fling on the bare boon 
That I have given thee ? Is it much to ask ? 

Gopalaca 

To be thy brother was my heart’s desire. 

Shod with that hope I came. 

Vuthsa 

Clasp then our hands. 
Gopalaca, my play, my couch, my board, 

My serious labour and my trifling hours 
Share henceforth, govern. All I have is thine. 

Gopalaca 

Thine is the noblest soul on all the earth. 

Vuthsa 

Frown not, my father. I obey my heart 
Which leaped up in me when I saw his face. 

Be sure my heart is wise. Gopalaca, 

The sentinel love in man ever imagines 
Strange perils for its object. So my minister 
Expects from thee some harm. Wilt thou not then 
Assure his love and pardon it the doubt ? 
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Gopdlaca 

He is a wise deep-seeing statesman, king, 

And shows that wisdom now. But I will swear, 
But I will prove to thee, thou noble man, 

That dearest friendship is my will to him 
Thou serv’st and to work on him proudest love. 
Is it enough ? 


Vuthsa 

My father, hast thou heard ? 
A son of kings swears not to lying oaths. 

Tougundharayan 


It is enough. 


Vuthsa 

Then come, Gopalaca, 

Into my palace and my heart. 

He goes into the palace with Gopdlaca. 

Tougundharayan 

Olife 

Besieged of kings ! What snare is this ? What charm ? 
There was a falsehood in the Avunthian’s eyes. 

Roomunwath 

He has given himself into his foemen’s hands 
And he has sworn. He is a prince’s son. 
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Tougundhardyan 

Yes, by his sire; but the pale queen Ungarica 

Was to a strange inhuman father born 

And from dim shades her victor dragged her forth. 

Roomunwath 

There’s here no remedy. Vuthsa is ensnared 
As with a sudden charm. 

Tougundhardyan 

I’ll watch his steps. 
Keep thou such bows wherever these two walk 
As never yet have missed their fleeing mark. 

Roomunwath 

Yet was this nobly done on Vuthsa’s part. 

Tougundhardyan 

O, such nobility in godlike times 
Was wisdom, but not to our fall belongs. 

Sweet virtue now is mother of defeat 
And baser, fiercer souls inherit earth. 
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ACT II 
Scene 1 


A room in the palace at Cowsdmbie. 
Alurca; Vasuntha. 

Alurca 

He’ll rule Cows&mbie in the end, I think. 

Vasuntha 

Artist, be an observer too. His eyes 
Pursue young Vuthsa like a hunted prey 
And seem to measure possibility. 

But not for rule or for Cows&mbie care. 

To reign’s his nature, not his will. 

Alurca 


This man 

Is like some high rock that was suddenly 
Transformed into a thinking creature. 

Vasuntha 


There’s 

His charm for Vuthsa who is soft as spring. 

Fair like a i hunted moon in cloud-swept skies. 
Luxurious like a jasmine in its leaves. 

Alurca 

When will this Vuthsa grow to man ? Hard-brained 
Roomunwath, deep Yougundharayan rule; 

The State, its arms are theirs. This boy between 
Like a girl’s cherished puppet stroked and dandled. 
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Act Two Scene One 


Chid and prescribed the postures it must keep. 
Moves like a rhythmic picture of delight 
And with his sunny smile he doe3 it all. 

Now in our little kingdom with its law 
Of beauty and mtisic this high silence comes 
And seizes on him. All our acts he rules 
And Vuthsa has desired one master more. 

Vasuntha 

There is a wanton in this royal heart 
Who gives herself to all and all are hers. 

Perhaps that too is wisdom. For, Alurca, 

This world is other than our standards are 
And it obeys a vaster thought than ours, 

Our narrow thoughts ! The fathomless desire 
Of some huge spirit is its secret law. 

It keeps its own tremendous forces penned 
And bears us where it wills, not where we would. 
Even his petty world man cannot rule. 

We fear, we blame; life wantons her own way, 

A little ashamed, but obstinate still, because 
We check but cannot her. O, Vuthsa’s wise ! 
Because he seeks each thing in its own way, 

He enjoys. And wherefore are we at all 
If not to enjoy and with some costliness 
Get dear things done, till rude death interferes, 
God’s valet moves away these living dolls 
To quite another room and better play,—- 
Perhaps a better ! 


Alurca 

' Yet consider this. 

Look back npou the* endless, godlike line. 
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Think of Parikshit, Janmejoya, think 
Of Sllthaneke, then on our Vuthsa gaze. 

Glacier and rock and all Himaloy piled ! 

What eagle peaks ! Now this soft valley blooms; 
The cuckoo cries from branches of delight. 

The bee sails murmuring its low-winged desires. 


Vasuntha 

It was to amuse himself God made the world. 

For He was dull alone ! Therefore all things 
Vary to keep the secret witness pleased. 

How Nature knows and does her office well ! 
What poignant oppositions she combines ! 

Death fosters life that life may suckle death. 

Her certainties are snares, her dreams prevail. 
What little seeds she grows into huge fates, 

Proves with a smile her great things to be small ! 
All things here secretly are right; all’s wrong 
In God’s appearances. World, thou art wisely led 
In a divine confusion. 


Alurca 

The Minister 

Watches this man so closely, he must think 
There is some dangerous purpose in his mind. 


Vasuntha 

He is the wariest of all ministers 

And would suspect two pigeons on a roof 

Of plots because they coo. 
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AUirca 

All’s possible. 

Vuthsa enters with Gopdlaca. 


Vuthsa 

Yes, I would love to see the ocean’s vasts. 

Are they as grand as are the mountains dumb 
Where I was born and grew ? Or is its voice 
Like the huge murmur of our forests swayed 
In the immense embrace of giant winds ? 

We have that in Cowsambie. 


Gopdlaca 

Wilt thou show 

Them to me, Vindhya’s crags, where forests dimly 
Climb down towards my Avunthic? 


Vuthsa 


We will go 

And hunt together the swift fleeing game 
Or with our shafts unking the beast of prey. 


Gopdlaca 

If we could range alone wide solitudes, 

Not soil them with our din, not with our tread 
Disturb great Nature in her animal trance. 

Her life of mighty instincts where no stir 

Of the hedged restless mind has spoiled her vasts. 
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Vuthsa 

It is a thing I have dreamed of. Altirca, tell 
The Minister that we go tb hunt the deer 
In Vindhya’s forests on Avunthie’s verge. 

That’s if my will’s allowed. 

Alurca goes out to the outer palace. 


Vasuntha 

He will, Vuthsa, 

Allow thy will. Where does it lead thee, king ? 


Vuthsa 

A scourge for thee pr a . close gag might help. 


Vasuntha 

A bandage for my eyes would serve as well. 


Vuthsa 

Shall we awaken in Alurca’s hands 

The living, voices of the harp ? Or will’st thou 

That I should play the heaven-taught airs thou lov’St 

On the Gundharva’s magical guitar 

Which lures even woodland beasts ? For the elephant 

Gomes trumpeting to the enchanted sound, 

A coloured blaze of beauty on the sward 

The peacocks dance and the snake ? s brilliant hbod 

Lifts rhythmed yearning from the emerald herb. 
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Act Two Scene One 


Gopdlaca 

Vuthsa Udayan, suffer me awhile 
To walk alone, for I am full of thoughts. 

Vuthsa 

Thou shouldst not be. Cannot my love atone 
For lost Avunthie ? 


Gopdlaca 

Always; but a voice 

Comes to me often from the haunts of old. 


Vasuntha 

Returns no dim cloud-messenger to whisper 
To thy great father’s longing waiting heart 
Far from his banished son ? 

Gopdlaca 

Thy satire’s forced. 
Vasuntha 

Thy earnest less ? 


Vuthsa 

One hour, a long pale loss, 

I sacrifice to thy thoughts. When it has dragged past, 
Where shall I find thee ? 
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Gopalaca 

Where the flowers rain 
Beneath the red boughs on the river’s bank. 

There will I walk while thou hearst harp or verse. 

Vuthsa 

Without thee neither harp nor verse can charm. 

Gopdlaca goes . 

The harmony of kindred souls that seek 
Each other on the strings of body and mind, 

Is all the music for which life was born. 

Vasuntha, let me hear thy happy crackling, 

Thou fire of thorns that leapest all the day ! 

Spring, call thy cuckoo. 


Vasuntha 

Give me fuel then. 

Your green young boughs of folly for my fire. 

Vuthsa 

I give enough I think for all 1 the world. 

Vasuntha 

It is your trade to occupy the world. 

Men have made kings that folly might have food. 

For the court gossips over them while they live 
And the world gossips over them when they are dead. 
That they call history. But our man returns. 
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Act Two Scene One 


Alurca 

Do here and in all things, says the minister, 

Thy pleasure. But since upon a dangerous verge 
This hunt will tread, thy cohorts armed shall keep 
The hilly intervals, himself be close 
To guard with vigilance his monarch’s life 
Against the wild beasts and what else means harm. 

Vuthsa 

That is his care; what he shall do, is good. 

Alurca 

To lavish upon all men love and trust 
Shows the heart’s royalty, not the brain’s craft. 

Vuthsa 

I have found my elder brother. Grudge me not, 
Alurca, that delight. Thou lov’st me well ? 

Alurca 


Is it now questioned ? 


Vuthsa 

Then rejoice with me 
That I have f und my brother, joy in my joy. 

Love with my love, think with my thoughts; the rest 
Leave to much older wiser men whose scheming^ 
Have made God’s world an office and a mart. 

We who are young, let us indulge our hearts. 
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Alurca 

Thou takest all hearts and givest thine to none, 
Udayan. Yet is this prince Gopalaca, 

This breed from Titans and from Mahasegu, 

Hard, stern, reserved. Does he repay thy friendship 
As we do ? 

Vuthsa 

Love itself is sweet enough 
Though unreturned; and there are silent hearts. 

Vasuntha 

Suffer this flower to climb its wayside rock. 

Oppose not Nature’s cunning who will not 
Be easily refused her artist joys. 

Fierce deserts round the green oasis yearn 
And the chill lake desires the lily’s pomp. 


Vuthsa 

He is the rock, I am the flower. What part 
Playst thou in the woodland ? 

Vasuntha 

A thorn beneath the rose 
That from the heavens of desire was born 
And men call Vuthsa. 


Vuthsa 

Poet, satirist, sage, 

What other gifts keepst thou concealed within 
More than the many that thy outsides show ? 
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Vasuntha 

I squander all and keep none, not like thee 
Who trad’st in honey to deceive the world. 

Vuthsa 

O, earth is honey; let me taste her all. 

Our rapture here is short before we go 
To other sweetness on some rarer height 
Of the upclimbing tiers that are the world. 
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Scene 2 


A forest-glade in the Vindhya hills1 
Vicurna; a Captain. 

Vicurna 

The hunt rings distant still; but all the way, 

Troops and more troops besiege. Where is Gopalaca ? 

Captain 

Our work may yet be rude before we reach 
Our armies on the frontier. 

Vicurna 

That I desire. 

O whistling of the arrows ! I have yet 
To hear that battle music. 


Captain 

Someone comes, 
For wild things scurry forth. 


They take cover. Gopalaca enters. 
Vicurna 

Whither so swiftly ? 

You are near the frontier for a banished man, 

Gopalaca, 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Gopdlaca 

Why has my father sent 
Thy rash hot boyhood here, imperilling 
Both of his sons ? I find not here his wisdom. 


Vicurna 

There will be danger ? I am glad. None sent me; 
I came unasked; 


Gopdlaca 

And also unasking ? 


Vicurna 


Right. 


Gopdlaca 

Trust me to have thee whipped. But since thou art here ! 
Where stand the chariots ? 


Captain 

On our left they wait 

Screened by the secret tunnel which the Boar 
Tusked through the hill to Avunthie. Torches ready 
And men in arms stand in the cavern ranked 
They call the cavern of the Elephant 
By giants carved. But all the forest passages 
The enemy guards. 
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Gopdlaca 

There are some he cannot guard. 
I know the forest better than their scouts. 

When I shall speak of you and clap my hands, 
Surround us in a silence armed. 

Captain 


Resisting ? 


His men 


Gopdlaca 

No, we two shall be alone. 

Vicurna 

Fie ! there will be no fighting ? 

Gopdlaca 

Goblin, off ! 

They take cover again. Gopdlaca 
goes; then arrives from another side 
Vuthsa with Vasuntha and Alurca. 

Alurca 


We lose our escort ! 


Vasuntha 

They lose us, I think. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Alurca 

What fate conspires with what hid treachery ? 
Our chariot broken, we in woods alone 
And the night close. 


Vasunlha 

Roomunwath guards the paths. 
Alurca 


The night is close. 


Vutksa 

Here I will rest, my friends, 

Where all is green and silent; only the birds 
And the wind’s whisperings ! Go, Alurca, meet 
Our comrades of the hunt; guide their vague steps 
To this green-roofed refuge. 

Alurca 

It is the best, though bad. 

I leave thee with unwarlike hands to guard. 

Vasuntha 

I am no fighter; it is known. Run, haste. 

Alurca hastens out. 

And yet for all your speed, someone will worship 
Great Shiva in Avunthie. I hear a tread. 


Gopalaca returns , 
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Vuthsa 

Where wert thou all this time, Gopalaca? 

Gopdlaca 

Far wandering in the woods since a white deer 
Like magic beauty drew my ardent steps 
Into a green entanglement. 

Vasuntha 
Simple ! 

You found there what you sought ? 

Gopdlaca 


No deer, but hunters. 

Not of our troop. We spoke of this green glade 
Where many wandering paths might lead the king. 

In haste I came. 


Vasuntha 

Greater the haste to go ! 
Vuthsa 

Follow Alurca and come back with him. 

Vasuntha 

What, cast myself into the forest’s hands 
To wander and be eaten by the night ? 
Come here and bid me then a long farewell. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Are thy eyes open at least ? Is it thou in this 
Who movest ? Come, I should know that from thee, 
If nothing more. 


Vuthsa 

Why ask when thou hast eyes ? 
Thou seest that mine are open and I walk; 

For no man drives me. 


Vcisuntha 

Walk ! but far away 

From thy safe capital. 

Vuthsa 

What harm ? 


Vasuntha 


This prince Gopalaca ? 


And with 


Vuthsa 

Suspicions then ? 

Why not suspect at once it is my will 
To visit Avunthie ? 


Vasuntha 


So ? 


. Vuthsa 

Not so, but if ? 
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Vasuntha 

Oh, if ! And if return were much less easy 
Than the going ? 


Vuthsa 

Who has talked of easy things ? 
With difficulty then I will return. 

Vasuntha 


I go, king Vuthsa. 


Vuthsa 

But tell Yougundharayan 
And all who harbour blind uneasy thoughts, 

‘ Whatever seeks me from Fate, man or god. 
Leave all between me and the strength that seeks. 
War shall not sound without thy prince’s leave. 
Vuthsa will rescue Vuthsa.” 


Vasuntha 

I will tell. 

But know not if he’ll hear. 


His sovereign. 


Vuthsa 

He knows who is 


Vasuntha 
King, farewell. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Vuthsa 

I shall. Farewell. 

Vasuntha disappears in the forest . 

We two have kept our tryst, Gop&laca. 

Hang there, my bow; lie down, my arrows. Now 
Of you I have no need. O this, O this 
Is what I often dreamed, to be alone 
With one I love far from the pomp of courts, 

Not ringed with guards and anxious friendships round, 

Free like a common man to walk alone 
Among the endless forest silences, 

By gliding rivers and over deciduous hills, 

In every haunt where earth, our mother, smiles 
Whispering to her children. Let me rest awhile 
My head upon thy lap, Gopalaca, 

Before wc plunge into this emerald world. 

Shall we not wander in her green-roofed house 
Where mighty Nature hides herself from men, 

And be the friends of the great skyward peaks 
That call us by their silence, bathe in tarns, 

Dream where the cascades leap, and often spend 
Slow moonless nights inarmed in leafy huts 
Happier than palaces, or in our mood 
Wrestle with the fierce tiger in his den 
Or chase the deer with wind-swift feet, and share 
With the rough forest-dwellers natural food 
Plucked from the laden bounty of the trees, 

Before we seek the citied haunts of men? 

Shall we not do these things, Gopalaca ? 

Gopalaca 


Some day we shall. 
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Vulhsa 

Why some day ? why not now ? 
Have I escaped my guards in vain ? 

Gopalaca 

Not vainly. 

Vuthsa 

This sword encumbers; take it from me, friend, 

And fling it there upon the bank. 

Gopalaca 

It is far. 

I keep my arms lest some wild thing invade 
These green recesses. 

Vuthsa 

Keep thy arms and me. 

O, this is good to be among the trees 
With thee to guard me and no soul besides. 

Gopalaca 

Thyself thou hast given wholly into my hands. 

Vuthsa 

Yes, take me, brother. 

Gopalaca 

I shall use the trust 

And yet deserve it. 
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Vuthsa 

I love thee well, Gopalaca. 
How dost thou love me ? 


Gopalaca 

It was hard to speak, 

Now I can tell it. As a brother might 

Elder and jealous, as a mother loves 

Her beautiful flower-limbed boy or grown man yearns 

Over some tender girl, his sister, comrade, child, 

In all these ways, but many more besides, 

But always jealously. 


Vuthsa 
Why ? 


Gopalaca 

Because, Vuthsa, 

I’ld have thee for my own and not as in 
Thy city where a thousand shared thy rays 
Who were strangers to me. In my own domain, 
Part of a world that’s old and dear to me. 

Where thou shalt be no king, but Vuthsa only 
And I can bind with many dearest ties 
Heaped on thee at my will. This, Vuthsa, I desired 
And therefore I have brought thee to this glade. 


Vuthsa 

And therefore I have come to thee alone. 
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Gopalaca 


Thou must go farther. 


Vuthsa 

Yes ? Then haste. Was that 
A clank of arms amid the silent trees? 

He makes as if to rise, but 
Gopalaca restrains him. 


Gopalaca 


Thy escort. 


Vuthsa 


Mine ? 


Gopdlaca 

My father sends for thee. 

I seize upon thee, Vuthsa, thou art mine, 

My captive and my prize. I’ll bear thee far 
As Heaven’s great eagle bore thy mother once 
Rapt to his unattainable high hills. 

As he speaks the armed men appear . 

Swift, captain, swift ! I hold the royal boy. 

On to the tunnel of the Boar. 

Captain 


Haste, haste ! 

There is a growing rumour all around. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Gopdlaca 

Care not for that, but follow me and guard. 

They disappear among th j trees. 
After a few moments Vasuntha 
arrives. 


Vasuntha 

The forest lives with sound. It is too late. 

The thing is done. 

Yougundhardy an, Roomunwath, Alurca 
and others break in from all sides. 


Yougundharayan 

Where is King Vuthsa ? where ? 
His bow hangs there ! his sword and arrows lie ! 

Vasuntha 

{indifferently) 

I know not. 

Alurca 

Know not ! Thou wast with him ! 


Vasuntha 


No. 

He sent me from him. I think he’s travelling 
To Shiva in Avunthie. 
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Untimely jester ! 


Alurca 

And thou laugh’st ? 


Yougundharayan 
Impetuously pursue ! 

The forest ways and mountain openings flood 
That flee to Avunthie. They can yet be seized. 


Vasuntha 

Hear first king Vuthsa’s message and command: 
“Whatever seeks me from Fate, man or beast. 
Let not war sound without thy prince’s leave. 
Vuthsa will rescue Vuthsa.” 


Roomunwath 

Jestest thou yet. 
Or was this madness ? or careless levity ? 


Yougundharayan 

See how the lion’s cub breaks out, Roomunwath, 
Whom we so guarded in our close control. 

To measure with the large and dangerous world 
The bounding rapture of his youth and force. 

He throws himself into his foeman’s lair 
Alone and scorning every aid. I guess 
His purpose, but it’s rash, it’s rash. What if 
He failed ? This boy and iron Mahasegu ! 

And yet we must obey. 
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Roomunwath 
He is not yet 

Beyond the borders. But we’ll seek him out 
Armed in Avunthie. To the border speed ! 

They may be seized before they cross it still. 

All depart in a tumult of haste 
except Yougundharayan and Alurca. 

Yougundharayan 

It will be vain. At least my spies shall pierce 
Their inmost chambers, even in his prison 
My help be near. 
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Scene 3 


Avunthie , a wooded hill-side overlooking the plain. 

Gopdlaca in a chariot with Vuthsa ; 
armed men surround them. 


Gopdlaca 

Arrest our wheels. Those are our army’s lights 
That climb to us like fireflies from the plain. 


Is this Avunthie ? 


Vuthsa 

{awakened from sleep) 
Gopdlaca 

We have passed her bounds. 


Vuthsa 


So, thou dear traitor, this thou from the first 
Gam’st planning ? 

Gopdlaca 

This and more for which it was done. 


Vuthsa 

Thou bearst me to thy father’s house ? 


Gopdlaca 

Where thou 

Shalt lie a jewel guarded carefully 
Close to the dearest treasures of our house. 
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Nor all Yougundhar&yan’s wiles prevail 
To take thee from our guard. 

Vuthsa 

I must be cooped, 

It seems, and guarded in a golden cage, 

As I was watched in Gowsambie once. 

So all men think to do their will with me. 

But now I warn you all that I will have 
My freedom and will do my own dear will 
By fraud or violence greater than your own. 

Gopalaca 

Thou never ! If thou hadst thy bow indeed ! 

Vuthsa 

Thou hadst me for the taking. I will break out 
As easily. 


Gopalaca 

Thou shalt find the evasion hard, 

Such keepers shall enring thy steps. 

Vuthsa 

But I will, 

And carry with me something costlier far 
Than what thou stealest from Cowsambie’s realm. 
For I will have revenge. 


Gopalaca 

No wealth we have 
More precious than the thing I seize today. 
Therefore thy boast is vain. 
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Vuthsa 

That I will see. 

Vicurna pusses. 

Was’t not thy brother rode behind our car ? 

He passes now ; call him. 


Gopalaca 
Vicurna, here ! 

Vuthsa 

Gome near, embrace me, brother of Gopalaca, 
Loved for his sake, now for thy own desired 
Since I beheld thee, son of Mahasegu. 

Vicurna 

Vuthsa Udayan, in the battle’s front 
I had hoped to meet thee and compel thy praise 
As half thy equal in the fight. But this 
Is nearer, this is better. 


Vuthsa 

Thou art fair to see. 

Thy father has two noble sons. Are there 
No others of your great upspringing stock ? 


Only a sister. 


Gopalaca 


Vuthsa 


The world has heard of her. 
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Gopalaca 

Thou shalt behold. 

Vuthsa 

Oh, then, it is all gain 
That awaits me in Avunthie. O the night 
With all her glorious stars and from the trees 
Millions of shrill cigalas peal one note, 

A thunderous melody ! Shall we be soon 
In the golden city ? But it will be night 
And I shall hardly see her famous fanes. 

Gopalaca 

Dawn will have passed overtaking in her skies 
Our chariots long before Ujjayinie’s seen. 

The vanguard nears ; make haste to join with them. 
Roomunwath’s cohorts should tread close behind. 

Vuthsa 

They will not come. My fate must ride with me 
Unhindered to Ujjayinie. 


Gopalaca 

Captains, march. 

Spur towards my father swift-hooved messengers 
To cry aloud to him the prize we bring. 

Shiva has smiled on us. 


Vuthsa 

Vishnu on me. 
Vicuma, mount by us and talk to me. 
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ACT III 


avunthie; in the palace 
Scene 1 

A room in the royal apartments. 
Mahasegu ; Ungdrica . 

Mahasegu 

I conquer still though not with glorious arms. 
He’s seized ! the young victorious Vuthsa’s mine 
A prisoner in my hands. 


Ungdrica 

( laughing) 

Thou holdst the sun 
Under thy armpit as the tailed god did. 
What wilt thou do with it ? 

Mahasegu 
Make it my moon 

And shine by him upon the eastern night. 

Ungdrica 


Thou canst ? 


Mahasegu 

Loved sceptic of my house, I can. 
Have I not done all things I longed for yet 
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Since out of thy dim world I dragged thee alarmed 
Into our sun and breeze and azure skies 
By force, my fortune ? 


Ungarica 

Yes, by force; but here 
By force it was not done. Wilt thou depart 
From thy own nature, Chunda Mahasegu, 
And hop’st for victory ? 


Mahasegu 

Thou art my strength, my fortune, 


But not my counsellor. 


Ungarica 

No, I obey and watch. 

It is enough for me in your strange world. 

For by your light I cannot guide myself. 

Man is a creature, blinded by the sun, 

Who errs by vision ; but the world to you 

That’s darkness, they who walk there, they have sight. 

Such am 1 ; for the shades have reared my soul. 

Mahasegu 


What dost thou see ? 


Ungarica 

That Vuthsa is too great 

For thy greatness, too cunning for thy cunning ; he 
Will bend not to thy pressure. / 
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Mahasegu 

Thou hast bent. 

The Titaness ! this is a tender boy 
As soft as summer dews or as the lily 
That yields to every gentle pushing wave. 

A hero ? yes ; all Aryan boys are that. 

Ungarica 

Thy daughter, V&savadutta, is the wave 
That shall o’erflow this lily ! 

Mahasegu 

Thou hast seen ? 
Ungarica 

5 Tis good ; it is the thing my heart desires. 

My daughter shall have empire. 

Mahasegu 

No, thy son. 

Ungarica 

No matter which. The first man of the age 
Will occupy her heart ; the pride and love 
That are her faults will both be satisfied. 

She will be happy. 


Mahasegu 

Call her here, my queen. 
She shall be taught the thing she has to do. 
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Ungdricd 

Her heart will teach her. Veena, call to me 
The princess. 


Mahasegu 

O, the heart, it is a danger, 

A madness. Let the thinking mind prevail. 

Ungdricd 


We’re women, king. 


Mahasegu 

No, princesses. My daughter 
Has dignity, pride, wisdom, noble hopes. 

She will not act as common natures do. 

Ungdricd 

Love will unseat them all and put them down 
Under his flower-soft feet. 


Mahasegu 

Thou hast chosen ever 

To oppose my thoughts. 


Ungdricd 

It is their poor revenge 

Who in their acts must needs obey. Thy lesson, King I 

Vasavaduttd enters and hows down to 
her parents . 
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Let royal wisdom teach a woman’s brain 
To use for statecraft’s ends her dearest thoughts. 


Mahasegu 

My daughter, Vasavadutta, my delight. 

Now is thy hour to pay the long dear debt 
Thou ow’st thy parents from whom thou wast made. 
Hear me ; thy brain is quick, will understand. 
Vuthsa, Cowsambie’s king, my rival, foe. 

My fate’s high stumbling-block, captive today 
Comes to Avunthie. I mean that he shall be 
Thy husband, Vasavadutta, and thy slave. 

By thee he must become, who now resists, 

My vassal even as other monarchs are. 

Then shall thy father’s fates o’erleap their bounds. 
Then rule thy house, thy nation all this earth ! 

This is my will ; my daughter, is it thine ? 


Vasavadutta 

Father, thy will is mine, even as ’tis fate’s. 

Thou givest me to whom thou wilt ; what share 
In this have I but only to obey ? 


Mahasegu 

A greater part that makes thee my ally 
And golden instrument ; for without thee 
I have no hold on Vuthsa. Thou, my child, 
Must be the chain to bind him to my throne, 
Thou my ambassador to win his mind 
And thou my viceroy over his subject will. 
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V&savaduttd 


Will he submit to this ? 


Mahasegu 

Yes, if thou choose. 


Vasavadutta 

I choose, my father, since it is thy will. 

That thou shouldst rule the world is all my wish, 
My nation’s greatness is my dearest good. 


Mahasegu 

Thou hast kept my lessons ; lose them not. 
O thou art not as common natures are ; 
Thou wilt not put thy own ambitions first, 
Nor justify a blind and clamorous heart. 


Vasavadutta 

My duty to my country and my she 
Shall rule me. 


Mahasegu 

1*11 not teach thy woman’s tact 
How it should mould this youth nor warn thy will 
Against the passions of the blood. The heart 
And senses over common women rule ; 

Thou hast a mind. 
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Vasavadutta 

Father, this is my pride, 

That thou ennoblest me to be an engine 
Of thy great fortunes ; that alone I am. 

Mahasegu 

Thou wilt not yield then to the heart’s desire ? 

Vasavadutta 

Let him desire, but I will nothing yield. 

I am thy daughter ; greatest kings should sue 
And take my grace as an unhoped-for joy. 

Mahasegu 

Thou art my pupil ; statecraft was not wasted 
Upon thy listening brain. Thou seest, my queen ? 

Ungarica 

Thou hast made thy treaty with thy daughter. King ? 
As if this babe could understand ! Go, go 
And leave me with my child. For I will speak to her 
Another language. 


My purpose. 


Mahasegu 

But no breath against 


Ungarica 

Fearst thou that ? 
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Mahasegu 

No; speak to her. 

He goes out from the chamber. 
Ungarica 

(■drawing Vdsavadutta into her arms) 

Rest here, my child, to whom another bosom 
Will soon be refuge. Thou hast heard the King, 

Hear now thy mother. Thou wilt know, my bliss, 

The fiercest sweet ordeal that can seize 
A woman’s heart and body. O my child, 

Thou wilt house fire, thou wilt see living gods; 

And all thou hast thought and known will melt away 
Into a flame and be reborn. What now 
I speak, thou dost not understand, but wilt 
Before many nights have kept thy sleepless eyes. 

My child, the flower blooms for its flowerhood only 
And not to make its parent bed more high. 

Not for thy sire thy mother brought thee forth, 

But thy dear nature’s growth and heart’s delight 
And for a husband and for children born. 

My child, let him who clasps thee be thy god 
That thou mayst be his goddess; let your wedded arms 
Be heaven; let his will be thine and thine 
Be his, his happiness thy regal pomp. 

O V&savadutta, when thy heart awakes 
Thou shalt obey thy sovereign heart, nor yield 
Allegiance to the clear-eyed selfish gods. 

Do now thy father’s will; the god awake 
Shall do his own. Yes, tremble and yet fear 
Nothing. Thy mother watches over thee, child. 

She puts Vdsavadutta 
from her and goes out. 
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Vasavadutta 

I love her best, but do not understand : m 

My mind can always grasp my father’s thoughts. * 
If I must wed, it shall be one I rule. 

Vuthsa ! Vuthsa Udayan 1 I have heard 
Only a far-flung name. What is the man ? 

A flame? A flower ? High like Gopalaca 
Or else some golden fair and soft-eyed youth ? 

I have a fluttering in my heart to know. 
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Scene 2 
The same. 

Mahasegu; Ungarica; Gopalaca; Vuthsa. 

Gopalaca 

King of Avunthie, Chunda Mahasegu, 

Thy will I have performed. Thy dangerous foe, 
The boy who rivalled thy ripe victor years 
I lay, thy captive, at thy feet. 

Mahasegu 

Gopalaca, 

Thou hast done well; thou art indeed my son. 
Vuthsa,— 


Vuthsa 

Hail, monarch of the West. We have met 
In equal battle; it has pleased me now to approach 
Thy greatness otherwise. 


Mahasegu 

Pleased thee, vain youth ! 

No, but thy fate indignant that thou strovest 
Against much prouder fortunes. 

Vuthsa 

Think it so. 

I am here. What wouldst thou with me. King, or wherefore 
Hast thou by violence brought me to thy house ? 
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To adore me as sole master, king and lord. 
Assuming my great yoke as all have done 
From Indus to the South. 


Vuthsa 

Thou art in error. 

Thou hast not great Cowsambie’s monarch here, 
But Vuthsa only, Sathaneka’s son, 

Who sprang from sires divine. 

Mahasegu 

And where then dwells 
Cowsambie’s youthful majesty if not 
In thee, its golden vessel ? 


Vuthsa 

Where my throne 

In high Gowsambie stands. Thou shouldst know that. 
There is a kingship which exceeds the king; 

For Vuthsa unworthy, Vuthsa captive, slain. 

This is not captive, this cannot be slain. 

It far transcends our petty human forms, 

It is a nation’s greatness. That, O king, 

Was once Parikshit, that Urjoona’s seed, 

Janamejoya, that was Sathaneka, 

That Vuthsa; and when Vuthsa is no more, 

That shall live deathless in a hundred kings. 

Mahasegu 

Thou speakest like the unripe boy thou seemst. 

With thoughts high-winging; grown minds keep to earth's 
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More humble sureness and prefer to touch. 

I am content to have thy gracious body here, 
This earth of kingship; for with that I deal 
And not with any high and formless 1 thought. 

Vuthsa 

My body ! deal with it. It is thy slave 
And captive by thy choice, as by my own. 
What thou canst do with Vuthsa, do, O king. 
In nothing will I pledge Cows&mbie’s majesty, 
But Vuthsa is thy own and in thy hands. 

Him I defend not from thy iron will. 

Mahasegu 

My prisoner, thou canst not so escape 
My purpose. 


Vuthsa 

I embrace it. If escape 
I simply meant, I should not now be here. 
'Tis not by bars or gates I can be bound. 

Mahasegu 

But I will give thee other jailors, boy, 

Surer than my armed sentries, against whom 
Thou dar’st not lift thy helpless hands. 

Vuthsa 


I am content. 

unseen 


Find such, 


£ 
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Mahasegu 

Humble thy bearing proud! 

Be Vuthsa or be great Cowsambie’s king. 
Thou art here my captive only and my slave. 


Vuthsa 

I accept thy stern rebuke as I accept 

Whatever state the wiser gods provide 

And bend my mood and action to their thought. 


Alahasegu 

Vuthsa, thou hast opposed my sovereign will 
Who meant to make all lands my private plot, 
Fields for my royal tilling. Thou hast fought 
And that by war I could not tame thee, hold 
As thy most unexampled glory. Now 
Mv proud resistless fortune brings thee here; 
Thou must, young hero, brook enslaved my will. 
Thou knowst the law; whoever offers empire 
A sacrifice to the high-seated gods. 

Him must his subject kings as menials serve; 

And this compelled have many proud lords done 
Whose high beginnings disappear in Time. 

But now I will make all my royal days 
A high continual solemn sacrifice of kingship. 
Thee, who art Bharuth’s heir, a high-throned son 
Of emperors and my equal in the world, 

All thy long time I will superbly keep 
Ornament and emblem of my arrogant greatness, 
A royal serf of my proud house. Thee, Vuthsa, 

As fitting thy yet tender years, I make 
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My daughter’s servant, by her handmaidens 
Guarded, thy jailors firm whose gracious cordon 
Not even thy courage can transgress. To this 
Dost thou consent ? 


Vuthsa 

Not only I consent, 

But welcome with a proud aspiring mind, 
Since to be Vasavadutta’s servitor 
Is honour, happiness and fortune’s grace. 

My greatness this shall raise, not cast it down, 
King Mahasegu. 


Mahasegu 

Lead then, Gopalaca, 

My gift, this captive, to thy sister’s feet. 

He has a music that desires the gods, 

A brush that outdoes Nature and a song 
The luminous choristers of heaven have taught. 
All this she can command or she can take; 

For all he has, is hers. Thou smilest, boy ? 


Vuthsa 

What thou hast said is simply truth. And yet 
I smiled to see how strong and arrogant minds 
Dream themselves masters of the things they do. 

Gopalaca and Vuthsa go out by 
a door leading inward to Vasava- 
dutt&'s apartments. 
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Mahasegu 

’Tis only a charming boy, Ungarica, 
Who vaunts and yields ! 


Ungarica 

What he has shown thee, King 

Thou seest. 


Mahasegu 

Wilt thou lend next this graceful child, 
Almost a girl in beauty, thoughts profound 
And practised subtleties ? I have done well, 

Was deeply inspired. 


He goes from the chamber towards 
the outer palace. 

Ungarica 

(looking after him) 

For him thou hast and her. 

Our own ends seeking Heaven’s ends we serve. 
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A room in Vasavadutta’s apartments . 
Vasavadutta ; Munjoolicd; Umbd. 

Vasavadutta 

Thou hast seen him ? 


Munjoolicd 

Yes. 

Vasavadutta 

Then speak, thou perverse silence 
Thou eanst chatter when thou wilt. 

Munjoolicd 


What shall I say 

Except that thou art always fortunate 
Since thou hast deigned to bless the earth, 1 
O living Luxmie? Beauty, wealth and joy 
Run overpacked into thy days, and grandeurs 
Unmeasured. Now the greatest king on earth 
Is given thy servant. 


Vasavadutta 


That’s the greatest king’s 
High fortune and not mine. For nothing now 

1 Since first tby soft feet moved cm our earth 
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Can raise me higher than I am whose father 
Is sovereign over greatest kings. Nothing are these 
And what I long to know thou wilt not tell. 

What is he like ? 


Munjoolicd 

I have seen the god of love 
Wearing a golden human body. 


Vasavadutta 
{with a pleased smile) 

So fair ? 

Munjoolicd 

As thou art and even more. 

Vasavadutta 
More ! 

Munjoolicd 

Cry not out. 

His eyes are proud and smiling like the gods’. 
His voice is like the sudden call of Spring. 


Vasavadutta 

O dear to me even as myself, wear this. 

She puts her own chain round her neck . 
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Munjoolicd 

That is my happiness ; keep thy gifts. 

Vasavadutta 


Think them 

My love around thy neck. Thou hast seen truly ? 

It was not spoken to beguile my mind ? 

Then tell me all you saw there, dearest one ; 

Not that these things I care for, but would know. 


Munjoolicd 

(.showing Gopalaca and Vutksa who enter) 
(Let thy eyes care not then, yet see.) 

Vasavadutta 

My brother, 

Long wast thou far from me. 


Gopalaca 

For thy sake I was far. 
Much have I flung, my sister, at thy feet 
Nor thought my gifts were worthy of thy smile, 

Not even Sourashtra’s conquered daughter here, 

But now I give indeed. This is that famous 
Vuthsa Udayan, great Cowsambie’s King, 

Brought here by me to serve thee as thy slave 
Thy royal serf, musician, singer, page. 

Look on Jiim r tell me. if.I have deserved. 
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Vasavadutta 

Much love, dear brother, not that any prize 
I value as of worth for such as we, 

But thy love gives it price. 


Gopalaca 

My love for both. 

My gift is precious to me, for my heart 
Possessed him long before my hands have seized. 
Then love him well, for so thou lov’st me twice. 

Vasavadutta 

(i looking covertly at Vuthsa) 
Although my slave, dear then and prized. 

Gopalaca 


Are we not all 

Thy servants ? The wide costly world is less. 

My sister, than thy noble charm and grace 
And beauty and the sweetness of thy soul 
Deserve, O Vasavadutta. 


Vasavadutta 
Is it so ? 

Gopalaca 

My sister, thou wast born from Luxmie’s heart. 
And we thy brothers feel in thee, not us, 
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Our father’s lordly star inherited 

And in thy girdle all the conquered earth. 

Vasavadutta 


I know it, brother. 


Gopalaca 

From thy childhood, yes, 

Thou seemdst to know, thou heldst rule carelessly ; 

But since thou knowest, queen, assume thy fiefs, 

Cowsambie and Ayodhya, for thy house ! 

Vasavaduttd 

{glancing at Vuthsa and avoiding his gaze) 

Since he’s my slave, they arc already mine. 

Gopalaca 

Nay, understand me, sister : make them thine. 

Thou, Vuthsa, serve thy mistress and obey. 

He goes out. 


Vasavadutta 

He is a boy, a golden marvellous boy. 

I am surely older ! I can play with him. 

There is no fear, no difficulty at all. 

(to Vuthsa) 

What is thy name ? I’ll hear it from thy lips. 
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Vuthsa 


Vuthsa. 


Vasavadutta 


Thou shudderest, Vuthsa ; dost thou fear ? 


Vuthsa 

Perhaps ; there is a fear in too much joy. 

Vasavadutta 

{smiling) 

I did not hear. My brother loves thee well. 
Take comfort. If thou serve me faithfully. 
Thou hast no cause for any grief at all. 

Thou art Cowsambie’s king,— 

Vuthsa 

Men call me so. 
Vasavadutta 


And now my servant. 


Vuthsa 

That my heart repeats. 

Vasavaduttd 
( smiling) 

I did not hear. Cowsambie’s king, my slave. 
What canst thou do to please me ? 
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Vuthsa 


Dost thou choose 

To know the songs that shake the tranquil gods 
Or hear on earth the harps of heaven ? dost thou 
Desire the line and hue of living truth 
That makes earth’s shadows pale ? or wilt thou have 
The infinite abysmal silences 

Made vocal, clothed with form ? These things at birth 
The Kinnarie, Vidyadhar and Gundharva 
Around me crowding on Himaloy dumb 
Gave to the silent god that smiled in me 
Before my outer mind held thought. All these 
1 can make thine. 


Vasavadutta 

Vuthsa, I take all these, 

All thy life’s ornaments that thou wearst, for mine 
And am not satisfied. 


Vuthsa 

Dost thou desire 

The earth made thine by my victorious bow ? 
Send me then forth to battle ; earth is thine. 


Vasavadutta 

1 take the earth and am not satisfied. 

Vuthsa 

Say thou what thing shall please thee in thy slave, 
What thou desir*st from Vuthsa ? 
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Vasavaduttd 

Do I know ? 

Not less than all thou hast and all thou canst 
And all thou art. 


Vuthsa 
All’s thine. 

Vasavaduttd 

I speak and hear. 

And know not what I say nor what thou meanst. 

Vuthsa 

The deepest things are those thought seizes not ; 

Our spirits live their hidden meaning out. 

Vasavaduttd 

(after a troubled silence in which 
she tries to recover herself) 

I know not how we passed into this strain. 

Such words are troubling to the mind and heart ; 

Leave them, 


Vuthsa 

They have been spoken. 
Vasavaduttd 


Let them rest. 
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Vuthsa, my slave, who promisest me much, 

Great things thou offerest, small things I’ll demand 
From thee, yet hard. Since he’s my prisoner, 

Munjoolica and Umba, guard this boy ; 

You are his jailors. When I have need of him, 

Then bring him to me. Go, Vuthsa, to thy room. 

Vuthsa makes an obeisance and 
touches her feet. 

What dost thou ? It is not permitted thee. 

Vuthsa 

{letting his touch linger ) 

Not this ? ’Tis hard. 


Vasavadutta 
(i troubled) 

Thou art too bold a slave. 
Vuthsa 

Let me be earth beneath thy tread at least. 

Vasavadutta 

Oh, take him from me ; I have enough of him ! 

Thou, Umba, see he bribes thee not or worse. 

Umba 

I will be bribed to make thee smart for that. 

Where shall we put him ? In the tower-room 
Closing the terrace where thou walkst when moonlight 
Sleeps on the sward ? 
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Vasavadutta 

There ; ’tis the nearest. 

Umba 

(taking Vuthsals hand) 

Come. 

They go out with Vuihsa. 


Vasavadutta 

Will he charm me from my purpose with a smile ? 

How beautiful he is, how beautiful ! 

There is a fear, there is a happy fear. 

But he is mine, his eyes confessed my sway ; 

Surely I shall do all my will with him. 

I sent him from me, for his words troubled me 
And still delighted. They have a witchery,— 

No, not his words, but voice. ’Tis not his voice, 

Nor yet his smile, his face, his flower-soft eyes 
And yet it is all these and something more. 

{shaking her head) 

I fear it will be difficult after all. 
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The tower-room beside the terrace. 

Vuthsa on a couch. 

Vuthsa 

All that I dreamed or heard of her, her charm 
Exceeds. She’s mine ! she has shuddered at my touch ; 
Thrice her eyes faltered as they gazed in mine. 

He lies back with closed eyes; 
Munjoolica enters and contemplates him. 

Munjoolica 

O golden Love ! thou art not of this earth. 

He too is Vasavadutta’s ! All is hers, 

As I am now and one day all the earth. 

Vuthsa, thou sleep’st not, then. 

Vuthsa 

Sleep jealous waits 
Finding another image in my eyes. 

Munjoolica 

Thou art disobedient. Wast thou not commanded 
To sleep at once ? 


Vuthsa 

Sleep disobeys, not I. 

But thou too wakest, yet no thoughts should have 
To keep thy lids apart. 
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Munjoolica 

How knowst thou that ? 
I am thy jailor and I walk my rounds. 

Vuthsa 

Bright jailor, thou art jealous without cause. 

Who would escape from heaven’s golden bars ? 
Thy name is Munjoolica ? so is thy form 
A bower of the graceful things of earth. 

Afunjoolicd 

I had another name but it has ceased, 

Forgotten. 


Vuthsa 

Thou wast then Sourashtra’s child ? 

Munjoolica 

I am still that royalty clouded, even as thou art 
Captive Cows&mbie. Me Copalaca 
In battle seized, brought a disdainful gift 
To VasavaduttsL 


Vuthsa 

Since our fates are one. 
Should we not be allies ? 


Munjoolica 

For what bold purpose ? 
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Vuthsa 

How knowst thou I have one ? 

Munjoolicd 

Were I a man ! 

Vuthsa 

Wouldst thou have freedom ? wilt thou give me help ? 

Munjoolicd 

In nothing against her I love and serve. 

Vuthsa 

No, but conspire to serve and love her best 
And make her queen of all the Aryan earth. 

Munjoolicd 

My payment ? 

Vuthsa 

Name it thyself, when all is ours. 

Munjoolicd 

Content; it will be large. 

Vuthsa 

However large. 

£ 
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Munjoolicd 

Now shall I be avenged upon my fate. 

I know what thy heart asks; too openly 
Thou carriest the yearning in thy eyes. 

Vuthsa, she loves thee as the half-closed bud 
Thrills to the advent of a wonderful dawn 
And like a dreamer half-awake perceives 
The faint beginnings of a sunlit world. 

Doubt not success more than that dawn must break 
For she is thine. 


Vuthsa 

Take my heart’s gratitude 
For the sweet assurance. 

Munjoolicd 

I am greedy. Only 

Thy gratitude ? 

Vuthsa 

What wouldst thou have ? 
Munjoolicd 

The ring 

Upon thy finger, Vuthsa, for my own. 

Vuthsa 

(putting it on her finger) 

It shall five happier on a fairer hand. 
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Munjoolica 

Since thou hast paid me instantly and well, 
I will be zealous, Vuthsa, in thy cause. 

But my great bribe is in the future still. 

Vuthsa 

Claim it in our Cowsambie. 

Munjoolica 

There indeed. 

Sleep now. 


Vuthsa 

By thy good help I now shall sleep. 

Munjoolica goes out. 

Music is sweet; to lule the heart’s rich chords 
Of human lyres much sweeter. Art’s sublime 
But to combine great ends more sovereign still, 

Accepting danger and difficulty to break 
Through proud and violent opposites to our will. 

Song is divine, but more divine is love. 
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A room in Vasavadutta’s apartments. 
Vasavadutta 

I govern no longer what I speak and do. 

Is this the fire my mother spoke of ? Oh, 

It is sweet, it is sweet. But I will not be mastered 
By any equal creature. Let him serve 
Obediently and I will load his lovely head 
With costliest favours. He’s my own, my own, 

My slave, my toy to play with as I choose. 

And shall not dare to play with me. I think he dares; 
I do not know, I think he would presume. 

He’s gentle, brilliant, bold and beautiful. 

I’ll send for him and chide and put him down. 

I’ll chide him harshly; he must not presume. 

O, I have forgotten almost my father’s will, 

Yet it was mine. Before I lose it quite, 

I will compel a promise from the boy. 

Will it be hard when he is all my own ? 

{she calls ) 

Umba ! .Bring Vuthsa to me from his tower. 

His music is a voice that cries to me, 

His songs are chains he hangs around my heart. 

I must not hear them often; I forget 
That I am Vasavadutta, that he is 
My house’s foe, and only Vuthsa feel, 

Think Vuthsa only, while my captive heart 
Beats in world-Vuthsa and on Vuthsa throbs. 

This must not be. 
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Before me. 


Umba brings in Vuthsa and retires. 
Go, Umb<i. Vuthsa, stand 


Vuthsa 

It is my sovereign’s voice that speaks. 


Vasavadutta 

Be silent ! Lower thy eyes; they are too bold 
To gaze on me, my slave. 


Vuthsa 

Blame not my eyes, 

They follow the dumb motion of a heart 
Uplifted to adore thee. 


Vasavadutta 
(with a shaken voice ) 

Dost thou really 


Adore me, Vuthsa ? 


Vuthsa 

Earth’s one goddess, yes. 


Vasavadutta 

{mildly) 

But, Vuthsa, men adore with humble eyes 
Upon their deity’s feet. 
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Vuthsa 

Oh, let me so 

Adore thee then, thus humble at thy feet. 

Their sleeping moonbeams in my eyes, and place 
My hands m Paradise beneath these flowers 
That bless too oft the chill unheeding earth. 

Let this not be forbidden to thy slave. 

So let me worship, and the carolling of thy speech 
So listen. 


V&savaduttd 

Vuthsa, thou must not presume. 


Vuthsa 

O even when faint thy voice, thy every word 
Reaches my soul. 


VasavacLuttd 

Wflt thou not let me tree ? 
Vuthsa 

Yes, if thou bid; but do not. 

Vasavadutta 

(<bending down to caress his hair ) 

If really 

And as my slave thou adorest, nothing more, 

I will not bid. 
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Vuthsa 

What more, when this means all. 
Vasavadutta 

But if thou serve me, is not all thou hast 

Mine, mine ? Why dost thou, Vuthsa, keep from me 

My own ? 

Vuthsa 

Take all; claim all. 

Vasavadutta 
{collecting herself ) 

Cowsambie first. 

Vuthsa 

It shall be thine, a jewel for thy feet. 

Vasavadutta 

Thy kingdom, Vuthsa, for my will to rule. 

Vuthsa 

It shall be thine, the garden of thy pomp. 

Vasavadutta 

Shall ? 

Vuthsa 

Is it not far ? We must go theie, my queen. 
Thou to receive and I to give. 
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Vasavaduttd 
I wish 

To be there. But, Udayan, thou must vow. 

And the word bind thee, th»t none else shall be 
Cow.'ambie’s queen and thou my servant live 
Vowed to obedience underneath my throne. 


Vuthsa 

Thou only shall be over my heart a queen. 
Yes, if thou wilt, the despot of my thoughts. 
My hopes, my aims, but I will not obey 
If thou command disloyalty to thee. 

My sweet, sole sovereign. 


Vasavaduttd 

{smiling) 

This reserve I yield. 


{hesitatingly) 

But Vuthsa, if as subject of my sire. 

High Chunda Maliasegu, I bid thee rule ? 

Vuthsa 

My queen, it will be void. 

Vasavaduttd 

Void ? And thy vow ? 
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Ait Three Scene Five 


Vuthsa 

Would it not be disloyalty in me 
To serve another sovereign ? 

Vdsavadutta 
(vexed, yet pleased) 

O, thou play’st with me. 


Vuthsa 

No, queen. What’s wholly mine, that wholly take. 
But this belongs to many other souls. 


To whom ? 


Vdsavadutta 

Vuthsa 


Their names are endless. Bharuth first 
Who ruled the Aryan earth that bears his name, 
And great Dushyanta and Pururavus’ 

Famed warlike son and all their peerless line, 
Urjoona and Parikshit and his sons 
Whom God descended to enthrone, and all 
Who shall come after us, my heirs and thine 
Who choosest me, and a great nation’s multitudes, 
And the Kuru ancestors and long posterity 
Who all must give consent. 


Vdsaoaduttd 

Thy thoughts are high. 
But if thy life must find a prison here ? 

My father is inflexible and stem. 
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Vuthsa 

Dost thou desire this really in thy heart ? 

Vuthsa diminished , 1 art thou not diminished 1 too f' 

Vasavadutta 

My rule thou hast vowed ? 

Vuthsa 

To obey thee in all things 
Throned in Cowsambie, not as here I must. 

Thy father’s captive. There I shall be thine. 

Vasavadutta 

Leave, Vuthsa, leave me. Take him, Umba, from me. 

Umha 

(entering, in Vasavaduttd's ear) 

Who now is bribed ? We are all traitors now. 

She goes out with Vuthsa . 


Vdsavaduttd 

O joy, if he and all were only mine. 

O greatness to be queen of him and earth. 
I grow a rebel to my father’s house. 


degraded 
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ACT IV 


Scene I 

A room in the royal apartments. 
Ungarica ; Vasavadutta. 


Ungarica 

Thou singest well ; a cry of Vuthsa’s art 
Has stolen into thy song. 

She takes Vasavadutta on her lap. 

Look up at me, 

My daughter, let me gaze into thy eyes 

And from their silence learn thy treasured thoughts. 

Thou knowest I can read ’twixt human lids 
The secrets of the throbbing heart ? I search 
In Vasavadutta’s eyes by what strange skill 
Vuthsa has crept into my daughter’s voice. 

Thou keepst thy lashes lowered ? thou wilt not let me look ? 
But that too I can read. 


Vasavadutta 

O mother, mother mine, 

Plague me not ; thou know’st all things ; comfort me. 


Ungarica 


Thou needest comfort ? 
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Vasavadutta 

Yes, against myself 
Who trouble my own heart. 


Ungarica 

Why ? though I know. 

Thou wilt not speak ? I’ll speak then for thee. 

Vdsavadutta alarmed puts her 
hand over Ungarica s mouth. 

Off! 

It is because thou canst not here control 
What thy immortal part with rapture wills 
And the mortal longingly desires ; for yet 
Thy proud heart cannot find the way to yield. 


Vasavadutta 


If thou knew’st, mother. 


Ungarica 

No, thou hast the will 
But not the art, Love’s learner. O my proud 
Sweet ignorance, ’tis he shall find the way 
And thou shalt know the joy of being forced 
To what thy heart desires. Is it enough? 

Vdsavadutta 


O mother ! 

She hides her face in Ungarica's bosom. 
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Ungdrica 

Thou hast done thy father’s will ? 

Thy husband shall be vassal to thy sire ? 

Vasavadutta 

Have I a father or a house ? O none, 

O none, O none exists but only he. 

Ungdrica 

Let none exist for thee but the dear all thou lov’st. 
I charge thee, Vasavadutta, when thou rul’st 
In far Cowsambie, let this be thy reign 
To heap on him delight and seek his good. 

Raise his high fortunes, shelter from grief his heart, 
Even with thy own tears buy his joy and peace, 
Nor let one clamorous thought of self revolt 
Against him. 


Vasavadutta 

Mother, thou canst see my heart ; 
Is this not there ? Can it do otherwise. 

Being thus conquered, even if it willed ? 

Ungdrica 

Child, ’tis my care to give thy heart a voice 
And bind it to its nobler loving self. 

Let this be now thy pride. 

Vdsavaduttd 
It is, it is. 

But, mother, it is very sweet to rule, 

And if I rule him for his good, not mine ? 
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Ungarica 


Thou canst not be corrected ! Queenling, rule. 

Go now ; thy brother comes. 

Vasavadutta escapes towards her own apart¬ 
ments ; Vicurna enters from the outer door. 


A darkness ? 


Why is thy brow 


Vicurna 

Wherefore was King Vuthsa brought 
Into Ujjayinie ? why is captive kept ? 

Ungaricd 

Thy father’s will, who knows ? 

Vicurna 

But I would know. 


Him ask. 


Ungarica 


Vicurna 

{taking her face between his hands) 
I ask thee ; thou must answer. 


Thy sister. 


Ungdricd 


To wed 
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Vicuma 

Let him wed and be released. 

Our fame is smirched ; the city murmurs. War 
Threatens from Vuthsa’s nation and our cause 
Is evil. 


Ung&rica 

Wedding her he must consent 
To be our vassal. 


Vicuma 

Thus are vassals made ? 

Thus empires built ? This is a shameful thing. 
Release him first, then with proud war subdue. 


Ung&rica 

Thou knowest thy father’s stern, unbending will 
Whom we must all obey. 


Vicuma 
Not I, or not 


In evil things. 


Ungaricd 

Respect thy father ! He 
Will not, unsatisfied, release his foe. 
Demand not this. 
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Vicuma 

I will release him then. 
Ungarica 

Him by what right who is thy house’s peril ? 

Vicurna 

He is a hero and he is my friend. 

Ungarica 

Didst thou not help to bring him captive here ? 

Vicurna 

For Vasavadutta. I will bear them both 
Out from the city in my chariot far 
Into the freedom of the hills. I will hew down 
All who oppose me. 


Ungarica 

Rash and violent boy, 

So wilt thou make bad worse. Await the hour 
When Vuthsa shall himself demand thy aid. 

Vicuma 


The hour will come ? 


Ungdricd 
He will be free. 
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Or I myself will act. 


Vicuma 

Then soon, 


He goes out. 


Ungarica 
This too is well 

And most that the proud chivalries of old 
Are not yet dead in all men’s hearts. O God 
Shiva, thou mak’st me fortunate in my sons. 
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Scene 2 


Vasavadutta* s chamber. 

Vuthsa ; Vasavadutta. 

Vuthsa 

Thy hands have yet no cunning with the strings. 
’Tis not the touch alone but manner of the touch 
That calls the murmuring spirit forth,—as thus. 

Vasavadutta, 

I cannot manage it ; my hand rebels. 

Vuthsa 

I will compel it then. 


He takes her hand in his. 
Thou dost not chide. 

Vasavadutta 

I am weary of chiding ; and how rule a boy 
Who takes delight in being chidden ? And then 
’Twas only my hand. What dost thou ? 

Vuthsa takes her by the arms and draws 
her towards him. 

Vuthsa 


What thy eyes 

Commanded me and what for many days 
My heart has clamoured for in hungry pain. 
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Vasavadutta 

Presumptuous ! wilt thou not immediately 
Release me ? 


Vuthsa 

Not till thy heart’s will is done. 

He draws her down on his knees , 
resisting . 

Vasavadutta 

What will ? I did not bid. What will ? Vuthsa ! 

Vuthsa ! I did not bid. This is not well. 

He masters her and holds her on his 
bosom. Her head falls on his shoulder. 


Vuthsa 

O my desire, why should we still deny 
Delight that calls to us ? Strive not with joy, 
But yield me the sweet mortal privilege 
That makes me equal with the happiest god 
In all the heavens of fulfilled desire. 

O on thy sweet averted cheek ! My queen, 
My wilful empress, all in vain thou striv’st 
To keep from me the treasure of thy lips 
I have deserved so long. 


Vdsavaduttd 
Vuthsa ! Vuthsa ! 

He forces her lips up to his and kisses her ; 
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Vuthsa 

O honey of thy mouth ! The joy, the joy 
Was sweeter. I have drunk in heaven at last, 

Let what will happen. 

Vasavadutta escapes and stands quivering 
at a distance. 

Vasavadutta 

Stand there ! approach me not 
Vuthsa 

I thought ’twould be enough for many ages ; 

But ’tis not so. 


Vasavadutta 

Go from me, seek thy room. 

Vuthsa 

Have I so much offended ? I will go. 

He pretends to go. 


Vasavadutta 

Vuthsa, I am not angry ; do not go. 

Sit ; I must chide thee. Was this well to abuse 
My kindness, to mistake indulgence—No, 

I am not angry ; thou art only a boy. 

I have permitted thee to love because 

Thou saidst thou couldst not help it. This again 

Thou must not do,—not thus. 
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Vuthsa 

Then teach me how. 

Vasavadutta 

{with a troubled smile) 

I never had so importunate a slave. 

I must think out some punishment for thee. 

She comes to him suddenly , takes him to 
her bosom and kisses him with passion. 

Vuthsa 

O if ’tis this, I will again offend. 

She clings to him , kisses him again , 
then puts him away from her. 

Vasavadutta 

Go from me, go. Wilt thou not go ? Munjoolica ! 

Vuthsa 

She is not here to help thee against thy heart. 

But I will go ; thou willst it. 

Vasavadutta 

Wilt thou leave me ? 

Vuthsa 

Never ! thus, thus into my bosom grow, 

O Vasavadutta. • 
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Vasavadutta 

O my happiness ! 

O Vuthsa, only name that’s sweet on earth 
I have murmured to the silence of the hours. 
Give me delight, let me endure thy clasp 
For ever. O loveliest head on all the earth ! 


Vuthsa 

If we could thus remain through many ages. 
Nor Time grow weary ever of such bliss, 

O Vasavadutta ! 


Vasavadutta 

I have loved thee always 
Even when I knew it not. Was’t not the love 
Secret between us, drew thee here by force, 
Vuthsa ? 


Vuthsa 

Thou wilt no . now refuse thy lips ? 


Vasavadutta 


Nothing to thee« 


Vuthsa 

Yes, thou shalt be my queen 
Surrendered henceforth, I thy slave enthroned. 
Give me the largess of thyself that I may be 
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The constant vassal of thy tyrant eyes 
And captive of thy beauty all my days 
And homage pay to thy sweet sovereign soul. 
Thus, thus accept me. 


Vasavadutta 
I accept, my king, 

Thy service and thy homage and thy love. 

If in return the bounty of myself 
I lavish on thee, will it be enough ? 

Can it hold thy life as thou wilt fill all mine ? 

Vuthsa 

Weave thyself into morn and noon and eve. 

We will not be as man and woman are 
Who are with partial oneness satisfied, 

Divided in our works, but one large soul 
Parted in two dear bodies for more bliss. 

For all my occupations thou shalt rule, 

And those that take me from thy blissful shadow 
Still with thy sweet remembrance shall inspired 
Be done by thee. 


Vasavadutta 

If thy heart strays from me,— 
Vuthsa 

Never my heart. 

Vasavadutta 

If thy eyes stray from me, 

O Vuthsa,- 
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Vuthsa 

If I view all beautiful things 
With natural delight, thou wilt pardon that. 
Because thou wilt share the joy. 


Thy beauty there. 


Vasavadutta 

Then must I find 


Vuthsa 


Tonight, my love, my love 
Shall we not linger heart on heart tonight ? 


Ah, Vuthsa, no. 


Vasavadutta 


Vuthsa 


Does not thy heart cry, yes ? 
Are we not wedded ? Shall we dally, love, 
Upon heaven’s outskirts, nor all Paradise 
This hour compel ? 


Vasavadutta 
( faintly) 

Munjoolica ! 


Vuthsa 


Beloved, thy eyes 

Beseech me to overcome thee with my will. 

Munjoolica entering , Vuthsa 
releases Vasavadutta. 


Princess ! 


Munjoolica 
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Vdsavadutta 

Munjoolica l Why earnest thou ? 

Munjoolica 


Calledst thou not ? 


Vdsavadutta, 

*Tis forgotten. Oh, I remember. 

’Twas to lead Vuthsa to his prison, (low) Smile, 

And I will beat thee ! It was all thy fault. 

Munjoolicd 

Oh, very little. Come, the hour is late; 

The Princess’ maidens will come trooping in. 

Turn not reluctant eyes behind but come. 

She takes Vuthsa by both 
wrists and leads him out. 

Vasavaduttd 

There is a fire within me and a cry. 

My longings have all broken in a flood 
And I am the tossed spray ! O my desire 
That criest for the beauty of his limbs 
And to feel all his body with thyself 
And lose thy soul in his sweet answering soul. 

Wilt thou not all this night be silent ? I 
Will walk upon the terrace in moonlight; 

Perhaps the large, silent night will give me peace 
For now ’twere vain to sleep. O in his arms ! 

His arms about me and the world expunged ! 
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Scene 3 


The tower-room by the terrace. 

Vuthsa asleep on a couch; Munjoolicd. 

Munjoolicd 

He sleeps and now to lure my victim here. 

You ! princess I Vasavadutta ! 

Vasavadutta 

(<approaching at the doorway ) 

Didst thou call ? 

Munjoolicd 

Yes, to come in from moonlight to the moon. 

Thou hast never seen him yet asleep. 

Vasavadutta 


He sleeps ! 


Munjoolicd 

His curls are pillowed on one golden arm 
Like clouds upon the moon. Wilt thou not see ? 

Vasavaduttd 

I dare not. I will stand here and will see. 
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Munjoolicd 

Thou shalt not. Either pass or enter in 

Vasavadutta 

Thou playst the tyrant ? I will stand and see. 

Munjoolicd 

(pushing her suddenly in) 

In with thee. 


Vasavadutta 
Munjoolica ! 

Munjoolicd 

Hush, wake him not ! 

She drags her to the couch-side 

Is he not beautiful ? 

She draws back and after a moment 
goes quietly out and closes the door . 

Vasavaduttd 
Oh, nowjl feel 

My mother’s heart when over me she bowed 
Wakeful at midnight ! He has never had 
Since his strange birth a mother’s, sister’s love. 

O sleeping soul of my beloved, hear 
My vow that while thy Vasavadutta lives, 

Thou shalt not lack again one heart’s desire, 

One tender bodily want. All things at once, 
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Wife, mother, sister, lover, playmate, friend. 

Queen, comrade, counsellor I will be to thee. 

Self shall not chill my heart with wedded strife. 

Nor age nor custom pale my fire of love. 

I have that strength in me, the strength to love of gods. 

A tress of her hair falls on his 
face and awakens him. 

Vuthsa 

O Vasavadutta, thou hast come to me ! 


Vasavadutta 

It was not I ! Munjoolica dragged me in. 

O where is she ? The door ! 

She hastens to the door and 
finds it bolted from outside. 

Munjoolica ! 

What is this jest ? I shall be angry. Open. 


Bolted. 


Munjoolica 
(outside, solemnly) 

Vasavadutta 


For pity, sweet Munjoolica ! 


Munjoolica 

I settle my accounts. Be happy. I 
Am gone. 

Vasavadutta 


Go not, go not, Munjoolic&. 
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Vuthsa 

{coming to her) 

She’s gone, the thrice-blessed mischief, and tonight 
This happy prison thou gav’st me is thine too. 

Goddess ! thou art shut in with thy delight. 

Why wouldst thou flee then through the doors of heaven ? 

Vasavadutta, 

O not tonight ! Be patient ! I will ask 
My father; he will give me as thy wife. 

Vuthsa 

Thou thinkst I’ll take thee from thy father’s hands 
Like a poor Brahmin begging for a dole ? 

Not so do heroes’ children wed, nor they 
Who from the loins of puissant princes sprang. 

With the free interchange of looks and hearts 
Nobly self-given, heaven for the priest 
And the heart’s answers for the holy verse, 

They are wedded or by wished-for violence torn 
Consenting, yet resisting from the midst 
Of many armed men. So will I wed thee, 

O V&savadutt&, so wilt bear by force 
Out of the house and city of my foes 
Breaking through hostile gates. By a long kiss 
I’ll seal thy lips that vainly would forbid. 

Let thy heart speak instead the word of joy, 

O V&savaduttlL 


Vasavadutta 

Do with me what thou wilt, for I am thine. 
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AGT V 


Scene 1 

1 room in Vasavadutta" s apartments. 
Vasavadutta ; Munjoolica. 

Vasavadutta 

3o thou hast dared to come. 

Munjoolica 

I have. Thou, dare 
To look me in the eyes! Thou canst not. Then ? 

Vasavadutta 

Hast thou no fear of punishment at all ? 

Munjoolica 

For shutting thee in with heaven ? none, none at all. 


Vasavadutta 


How didst thou dare ? 


Munjoolicd 

How didst thou dare, proud gin, 
To make of kings and princesses thy slaves ? 

How dare to drag Sourashtra’s daughter here. 
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To keep her as thy servant and to load 
With gifts, caresses, chidings and commands. 
The puppet of thy sweet imperious will ? 
Thinkst thou my heart within me was not hot ? 
But now I am avenged on thee and all. 

Vasavadutta 

Vindictive traitress, I will beat thee. 

Munjoolica 


Do 

And I will laugh and ask thee of the night. 

Vasavadutta 

Then take thy chastisement. 

She seizes and beats her with 
the tassels of her girdle. 

Munjoolica 

Stop ! 1*11 bear no more. 

Art not ashamed to spend thy heart in play 
Knowing what thou hast done and what may come ? 

Think rather of what thou wilt do against 
Thy dangerous morrow. 


Vasavaduttd 

See what thou hast done ! 
How shall I look my father in the eyes ? 

What speak ? what do ? my Vuthsa how protect ? 
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Munjoolica 

Thy father must not know of this. 

Vasavadutta 

Thou thinkst 

My joy can be shut in from every eye ? 

Besides thee I have other serving girls. 

Munjoolica 

None who’ld betray thee. This thing known, his wrath 
Would strike thy husband. 

Vasavadutta 

Me rather. I will throw 
My heart and body, twice his shield, between. 

Munjoolica 

You will be torn apart and Vuthsa penned 
In some deep pit or fiercer vengeance taken 
To soothe the stem man’s outraged heart. 

Vasavadutta 


Alas ! 

Thou hast a brain ; give me thy counsel. The ill 
Thyself hast done, must thou not remedy ? 


Munjoolica 

If thou entreat me much, I will and can. 
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Vasavaduttd 


I shall entreat thee ! 


Munjoolica 

Help thyself, proud child. 
Vasavaduttd 

O, if T have thee at advantage ever ! 

Stay ! I beseech thee, my Munjoolica,- 

Munjoolica 

More humbly ! 


Vasavaduttd 


Oh ! 


She kneels. 


I clasp thy feet, O friend, 

In painful earnest I beseech thee now 

To think, plan, spend for my sake all thy thought. 

Remember how I soothed thy fallen life 

Which might have been so hard. O thou my playmate, 

Joy, servant, sister who hast always been. 

Help me, save him, deceive my father’s wrath, 

Then ask from me what huge reward thou wilt. 


Munjoolica 

Nothing at all. Vengeance is sweet enough 
Upon thy father and Gopalaca. 

Tm satisfied now. First give me a promise ; 
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Obey me absolutely in all things 
Till Vuthsa’s free. 


Vasavadutta 

I promise. Thou art my guide 
And I will walk religiously thy path. 

Munjoolicd 


Then think it done. 


Vasavadutta 

{smiling on Vuthsa who enters.) 

Vuthsa, I asked not for thee. 


Vuthsa 

Thou didst. I heard thy heart demand me. 


Munjoolicd 


Hark l 

What is this noise and laughter in the court ? 

See, see, the hunchbacked laughable old man ! 
What antics ! 


Vuthsa 

Surely I know well those eyes. 
Munjoolicd, this is a friend. He must 
Be brought here to me. 
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Munjoolicd 

Princess, let us call him. 

It is an admirable buffoon. 

Vdsavaduttd 
Fie on thee ! 

Is this an hour for jest and antics ? 

Munjoolica 

(looking significantly at her) 

Yes. 

Vasavadutta 

Call him. 

Munjoolicd 
And thou go in. 

Vdsavaduttd 
How, in ! 

Munjoolicd 

This girl ! 

Hast thou not promised to obey me ? 

Vdsavaduttd 

Yes. 

She goes in, 
Munjoolicd descends , 
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Vuthsa 

Yougundharayan sends him. O, he strikes 
The hour as if a god had planned all out. 

This world’s the puppet of a silent Will 

Which moves unguessed behind our acts and thoughts ; 

Events bewildered follow its dim guidance 

And flock where are they needed. Is’t not thus, 

O Thou, our divine Master, that Thou rulest, 

Nor car’st at all because Thy joy and power 
Are seated in Thyself beyond the ages ? 

Munjoolicd returns bringing 
Vasuntha disguised. 

Who is this ancient shape thou bringest ? 

Munjoolicd 


I’ld know 

If he has a tongue as famous as his hump 
And as preposterous ; that to learn I bring him. 

Vasuntha 

Where is the only lady of the age ? 

Princes or else domestics,— 


Munjoolicd 

Something, sir, of both. 
Vasuntha 

O masters then of princes, think not that I scorn 
Your prouder royalty ; but now if any 
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Will introduce my hungry old hunchback 
To Avunthie’s far-famed paragon of girls, 

He shall have tithe of all my golden gains. 

Munjoolicd 

Why not to Avunthie’s governor and a prison, 
Yougundharayan’s spy ? 


Vasunlha 

(i looking at Vuthsa) 

What’s this ? What’s this ? 


Munjoolicd 

Strong tonic for a young old man. 

Vuthsa 


Speak freely 

Thy message ; there are only friends who hear. 

Vasuntha 

(to Vuthsa , with a humorous glance) 
at Munjoolicd 

Thy hours were not ill-spent. But thou hast nearly 
Frighted these poor young hairs to real grey, 

My sportive lady. Hear now why I crouch 
Beneath the hoary burden of this beard 
And the insignia of a royal hump,— 

And an end to jesting. Vuthsa, in thy city 
The people clamour ; they besiege thy ministers, 
Railing, at treason and demanding thee. 
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Nor can their rage be stilled. Do swiftly then 
Whatever thou must do yet, swiftly break forth 
Or war will seek thee clamouring round these doors. 
To bear thy message back to him I come, * 

Upon Avunthie’s mountain verge who lurks, 

Or else to aid thee if our help thou needest. 

Vuthsa 

Let him restrain my army forest-screened 
Where the thick woodlands weave a border large 
To the ochre garment round Avunthie’s loins 
Nearest Ujjayinie. Under the cavern-hill 
Of Lokanatha let him lie, but never 
Transgress that margin till my chariot comes. 

Vasuntha 


’Tis all ? 


Vuthsa 

In my own strength all else I’ll do. 

Vasuntha 


Good, then I go ? 


Vuthsa 

Yes, but with gold, thy fee. 

To colour thy going. Bring him gold, dear friend, 

Or take from Vasavadutta gem or trinket 
That shall bear out his mask to jealous eyes. 

Munjoolicd goes into the inner chamber. 
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Vasuntha 

Leave that to me. 

Vuthsa 

Thou hast adventured much 

For my sake. 

Vasuntha 

Poor Alurca cried to come, 

But this thing asked for brains and he had only 
Blunt courage and a harp. The danger’s nothing, 

But oh, this hump ! I shall not soon walk straight, 

Nor rid myself of ail the loyal aches 
I bear for thee. 

Vuthsa 

Pangs fiercer would have chased them, 
Hadst thou been caught, my friend. I shall remember. 

Munjoolica returns with gold and a trinket. 

Take now these gauds ; haste, make thy swiftest way, 

For I come close behind thee. 

Vasuntha goes . 

Munjoolicd 

Tell me thy plan. 

Vuthsa 

These chambers are too strongly kept. 
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Munjoolica 


The pleasure-ground. 


But there’s 


Vuthsa 

Let Vasavaduttfi call 
Her brothers on an evening to the park 
And wine flow fast. The nights are moonlit now. 
How many gates ? 


Munjoolica 

Three, but the southern portal 
Nearest the ramparts. 


Vuthsa 

There, how many guard ? 
Munjoolica 

Three armed Kir&tha women keep the gate. 

Vuthsa 

I cannot hurt them. Thou must find a way. 

Munjoolica 

They shall be drowned in wine. The streets outside ? 

Vuthsa 

A chariot,—find one for me. I cannot fight 
With Vasavadutta on my breast. 
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Munjoolica 


That I shall find one. 


I think 


Vuthsa 

Do it. The rest is easy, 
To break the keepers of the city-gate 
In one fierce moment and be out and far. 
There are arms enough in the palace. 

Munjoolica 


I use sometimes. 


The armoury 


Vuthsa 

Conceal them in the grounds. 
No, in the chariot let them wait for me. 


Munjoolica 

Thou wilt need both thy hands in such a fight. 
Vuthsa, I’ll be thy charioteer. 

Vuthsa 

Thou canst ? 
Munjoolica 

Hope not to find a better in thy realms. 
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Vuthsa 

My battle-comrade then ! Words are not needed 
Between us. ' 

He goes out. 


Munjoolica 

More than that before all’s done 
I will be to thee. Good fortune makes hard things 
Most easy; for the god comes with laden hands. 

If the strange word the queen half spoke to me 
Means anything, Vicurna’s car shall bear 
His sister to her joy and sovereign throne. 
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Scene 2 


The pleasure-groves of the palace in Ujjayinie. 
Gopalaca; Vuthsa; Vicurna; 

at a distance under the trees Ungdrica , Vasavadutta and Umbd. 

Gopalaca 

Vuthsa, the wine is singing in my brain, 

The moonlight floods my soul. These are the hours 
When the veil for eye and ear is almost rent 
And we can hear wind-haired Gundharvas sing 
In a strange luminous ether. Thou art one, 

Vuthsa, who has escaped the bars and walks 
Smiling and harping to enchanted men. 

Vuthsa 

It was your earthly moonlight drew me here 
And thou, Gopalaca, and Vindhya’s hills 
And Vasavadutta. Thou shalt drink with me 
In moonlight in Cowsambie. 

Gopdlaca 

Vuthsa, when ? 

What wild and restless spirit keeps thy feet 
Tonight, Vicurna ? 

Vicurna 

*Tis the wine. I wait. 
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Gopalaca 


For what ? 


Vicuma 

(with a harsh laugh) 

Why, for the wine to do its work. 

Gopalaca 

Where’s VasavaduttH ? Call her to us here. 

We are not happy if she walks apart. 


Vicuma 

There with the mother underneath the trees. 


Gopalaca 

Call them. Thou, Vuthsa, she and I will drink 
One cup of love and pledge our hearts in wine 
Never to be parted. Thou deceiv’st the days, 

O lax and laggard lover. 


Vuthsa 

’Tis the last. 

Tomorrow lights another scene. 


Gopalaca 

’Tis good 

That thou inclin’st thy heart. My father grows 
Stern and impatient. This done, all is well. 
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Vuthsa 

All in this poor world cannot have their will; 
Its joys are bounded. I submit, it seems. 

Wilt thou incline thy heart, Gopalaca ? 


To what ? 


Gopalaca 


Vuthsa 

To this fair moonlight night’s result 
And all that follows after. 


I promise that. 


Gopalaca 

Easily 


Vuthsa 

All surely will be well. 

Munjoolica arrives from the gates ; 
Vicurna returning from the trees 
with Ungaricd, Vasavadutta and 
Umba , goes forward to meet her. 

Vicurna 


Is’t done ? 


Munjoolica 

They sprawl half senseless near the gate. 
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Vicuna 

Whole bound and gagged were best. Give Vuthsa*word. 

•• 

He goes towards the gates . 

Ungaricd 

Munjoolica, is it tonight ? 

Munjoolica 
What, madam ? 

Ungaricd 

{striking her lightly on the cheek) 

Vicurna rides tonight ? 

Munjoolica 
He rides tonight. 

Ungaricd 

Let him not learn, nor any, that I knew. 

She returns to the others. 

Gopdlaca 

Come, all you wanderers. Mother, here’s a cup 
That thou must bless with thy fair magic hands 
Before we drink it. 
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Ungarica 

May those who drink be one 
In heart and great and loving all their days 
Favoured by Shiva and by Luxmie blest 
Until the end and far beyond. 

Gopalaca 

Drink, Vuthsa. 

Three hearts meet in this cup. 

Ungarica 

Who drinks this first, 

He shall be first and he shall be the bond. 

Gopalaca 

Drink, sister V&savadutt&, queen of all. 

Ungarica 

Queen thou shalt be, my daughter, as in thy heart, 
So in thy love and fortunes. 

Gopalaca 

Mine the last. 

Ungarica, 

Thou sayest, my son, yet first mid many men. 

Gopalaca 

Whatever place, so in this knot ’tis found. 
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Ungarica 

(embracing Vasavadutta closely) 

Forget not thy dear mother in thy bliss. 

Gopalaca, attend me to the house, 

I have a word for thee, my son. 

Gopalaca 

I come. 

They go towards the palace. 

Vutksa 

Is it the moment ? 

Munjoolica 

Yonder lies the gate. 

Vutksa 

Love ! Vasavadutta! 

Vasavadutta 

Vuthsa ! Vuthsa ! speak, 

What has been quivering in the air this night ? 

He takes her in his arms 


Vuthsa 

Thy rapt and rapture far away, O love. 
Look farewell to thy father’s halls. 
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Vasavadutta 

Alas ! 

What is this rashness ? Thou art unarmed; the guards 
Will slay thee. 


Vuthsa 

Fear not ! Thou in my arms, 

Our fates a double shield, thou hast no fear, 

Nor anything this night to think or do 
Save in the chariot lie between my knees 
And listen to the breezes in thy locks 
Whistling to thee of far Cowsambie’s groves. 

He bears her towards the gate , 
Vicurna crossing him in his return. 

Vicurna 


Haste, haste ! all’s ready. 

Munjoolica 

Umb& ! Umb& ! here ! 
Umba 

(who comes running up) 

Oh, what is this ? 

Vicurna 

Should not this girl be bound ? 
Umba 


Give rather thy commands. 
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Munjoolica 

Thou’lt face the wrath ? 
Umba 

O all for my dear mistress. If the King 
Slavs me, I shall have lived and died for her 

For whom I was born. 

Munjoolica 

Hide in the groves until 
Thou hearst a rumour growing from the walls. 

Then seek the house and save thyself. Till then 
Let no man find thee. 

Umbd 

I will lose myself 

In the far bushes. O come safely through. 

Could you not have trusted me in this ? 

Munjoolica 

Weep not ! 

I’ll have thee to Cowsambie if thou live. 

Vicurna 

Come, follow, follow. He is near the gates. 

Munjoolica 

I to my freedom, she her royal crown 1 
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VasavaduttcCs apartment. 

Mahasegu; Ung&ricd; Umbd bound; armed women. 

Mahasegu 

She is not here. O treachery ! If thou 
Wert privy to this, thou shalt die impaled 
Or cloven in many pieces. 


Umbd 

I am resigned. 

Ungaricd 

Thou’lt stain thy soul with a woman’s murder, King ? 

Mahasegu 

’Tis truth ; she is too slight a thing to crush. 

Are not the gardens searched ? Who are these slaves 
Who dare to loiter ? If he’s seized, he dies. 

Ungaricd 

Wilt thou make ill much worse,—if this be ill ? 

Mahasegu 

How say’st thou ? ’Tis not ill ? My house is shamed. 
My pride downtrodden ; all the country laughs 
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Already at the baffled Mahascgu 
Whose daughter was plucked out by one frail boy 
From midst his golden city and his hosts 
Unnumbered. Who shall honour me henceforth ? ’ 
Who worship ? Who obey ? Who fear my sword ? 

Ungaricd 

Cowsambie’s king has kept the Aryan law, 

Nor is thy daughter shamed at all in this. 

But taken with noblest honour. 

Mahascgu 

’Tis a law 

I spurn. My will is trodden underfoot, 

My pride which to preserve or to avenge 
Is the warrior’s righteousness. Udayan dies. 

Or if he reach his capital, my hosts 
Shall thunder on and blot it into flame, 

A pyre for his torn dishonoured corpse. 

Ungaricd 

Hast thou forgotten thy daughter’s heart ? Her good. 
Her happiness are nothing then to thee? 

Mahasegu 

Is she my daughter ? She’ll not wish to live, 

Her sire’s dishonour. 


Ungaricd 

Thinkest thou he seized her. 
Her heart consenting not ? 
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Mahasegu 
If it be so 

And she thus rebel to my will and blood, 

Let her eyes gaze upon their sensuous cause 
Of treason mocked with many marring spears 

Ungarica 

Art thou an Aryan king and threatenest thus ? 

Thy daughter only for thyself was loved ? 

Mahasegu 

Silence, my queen ! Chafe not the lion wroth. 

Ungarica 

The tiger rather, if this mood thou nurse. 

A Kirdtha woman enters. 


Mahasegu 


Thou com’st, slow slave ! 


Kirathic 

King, all the grounds are searched. 
The guards lie gagged below the southern gate : 

All’s empty. 

Mahasegu 

Where’s Gop&laca ? He too 

Has leisures ! 
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Kirdthie 

There’s a captain from the walls. 


Mahasegu 


Ha ! bring him. 

The Kirdthie brings in the Avunthian captain. 
Well 1 


Captain 

Vuthsa has broken forth. 
The wardens of the gate are maimed or dead ; 
Triumphant, bearing Vasavadutta, far 
Exults his chariot o’er the moonlit plains. 


Mahasegu 

O bitter messenger ! Pursue, pursue ! 


Captain 

Rebha with his armed men and stern-lipped speed 
Is hot behind. 


Mahasegu 

Let all my force that keeps 
Ujjayinie, be hurled after them, one speed. 
Call, call Vicurna ; let the boy bring back 
First fame of arms today in Vuthsa slain. 
His sister’s ravisher. 
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Captain 

Let not my words 

Offend my king. ’Twas Prince Vicurna’s car 
Bore forth his sister and Vicurna’s self 
Rode as her guard. 


Mahasegu 

(<after an astonished pause) 

Do all my house, my blood 

Revolt against me ? 

Captain 

The princess Bundhumathie, 
Thy daughter’s serving maiden, at Vuthsa’s side 
Controlled his coursers. 


Mahasegu 

Her I do not blame, 

Yet will most fiercely punish. Captain, go ; 

Gather my chariots ; let them gallop fast 
Crushing these fugitives’ new-made tracks. 

As the captain departs , Gopalaca enters. 

Gopalaca, 

Head, son, my armies ; bear thy sister back 
Before irrevocable shame is done, 

Nor with thy father’s greatness unavenged return. 

Gopalaca 

My father, hear me. Though quite contrary 
To all our planned design this thing has fa'lcn, 

Yet no dishonour tarnishes the deed, 
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But as a hero with a hero’s child 

Has Vuthsa seized the girl. We planned a snare, 

He by a noble violence answers us. 

We sought to bribe him to a vassal’s state 
Dangling the jewel of our house in front ; 

He keeps his freedom and enjoys the gem. 

Then since wc chose the throw of dice and lost, 

Let us be noble gamblers, like a friend 

Receive God’s hostile chance, nor house blind wounded 

thoughts 

As common natures might. Sanction this rapt ; 

Let there be love ’twixt Vuthsa’s house and us. 

Mahasegu 

I see that in their hearts all have conspired 
Against my greatness. Thou art Avunthie’s prince, 

My second in my cares. Hear then ! if ’twixt 
Ujjayinie and my frontiers they are seized. 

My fiercer will shall strike ; but if they reach 
Free Vindhya, thou thyself shalt make the peace. 

Take Vasavadutta’s household and this girl, 

Take all her wealth and gauds ; lead her thysel 
Or follow to Cowsambie, but leave not 
Till she is solemnised as Vuthsa’s queen. 

Sole let her reign throned by Udayan’s side ; 

Then only shall peace live betwixt our realms. 

Gopalaca 

And I will fetch Vicurna back. 

Mahasegu 

Son, never. 

I exile fche rebel to his name and house. 
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Let him with Vuthsa whom he chooses dwell, 

My foeman’s servant. 

He goes out , followed by the guards. 
Gopalaca unbinds Umba. 

Ungarica 

If we give his rage its hour, 

’Twill sink. His pride will call Vicurna back, 

If not the father’s heart. 


Gopalaca 

Haste, gather quickly 

Her wealth and household. I would make earliest speed, 
Lest Vuthsa by ill hap be seized for ill. 

Ungarica 

Fear not, my son. The hosts arc not on earth 
That shall prevail against these two in arms. 
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The Avunthian forests ; moonlight. 
Vuthsa ; Vasavadutta ; Munjoolica. 

Vuthsa 

Thou hast held the reins divinely. We approach 
Our kingdom’s border. 


Munjoolica 

But the foe surround. 

Vuthsa 

We will break through as twice now we have done. 

Vicurna comes. 

Vicurna arrives ascending. 


Vicurna 

Vuthsa, you Rebha asks 
For parley ; is it given ? Tld hold him here 
While by a long masked woodland breach I know 
Silent we pass their cordon. 

Vuthsa 

Force is best. 

Vicurna 

Vuthsa, to my mind more ; but I would spare 
Our Vasavadutta’s heart these fierce alarms. 
Though she breathes nothing, yet she suffers. 
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Vuthsa 

We’ll choose thy peaceful breach. 


Good ! 

Vicuma descends. 


Vasavadutta 

Vuthsa, if I 

Stood forth and bade their leader cease pursuit, 
Since of my will I go, he must desist. 

Vuthsa 

It would diminish, love, my victory 
And triumph which are thine. 

Vasavadutta 

Then let it go. 

I would not stain thy fame in arms, though over 
My house’s head its wheels go trampling. 

Munjoolica 

{yawning) 


Ough ! 

If we could parley a truce for sleep. This fighting 
Makes very drowsy. 

Vicuma returns with Rib ha. 


Vuthsa 

Well, captain, thy demand ! 
Rebha 

Vuthsa, thou art environed. Dost thou yield ? 
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Vuthsa 

Thou mock’st ! Return ; we’ll break the third last time 
Thy fragile chain. Are thy dead counted ? 

Rebha 

The living 

Outnumber their first strength ; more force comes on 
Fast from Ujjayinie. Therefore yield the princess. 
Thyself depart a freeman to thy realms. 

Vuthsa 

Know’st thou thy offer is an insolence ? 

Rebha 

Then, Prince, await the worst. Living and bound 
Or else a corpse we’ll bring thee back to our city. 

Three times around thee is my cordon passed, 

Thy steeds are spent, nor hast thou Urjoon’s quiver. 
The dawn prepares ; think it thy last. 


Vuthsa 

I give thee tryst within my borders. 


At noon 


Vicurna 


Rtbha goes. 


Swift ! 

Before he reach his men and back ascend, 

We must be far. Munjoolica, mount my horse, 

Ride to Yougundharayan, bid him bring on 

His numbers ; for I see armies thundering towards us 

With angry speed o’er the Avunthian plains. 

I’ll guide the car. 
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Munjoolicd 
The horse ? 


Vicurna 

Bound in yon grove. 

Rein lightly ; he’s high-mettled. 

Munjoolicd 

Teach me not. 

There is no horse yet foaled 1 cannot ride. 

Which is my way through all this leafy tangle ? 

She goes towards the grove. 


Vicurna 

Thou canst not miss it; for yon path leads only 
To Lokanatha’s hill beyond our borders. 

Now on ! 


Vuthsa 

The moonlight and the glad night-winds 
Have rustled luminously among the leaves 
And sung me wordless paeans while I fought. 

Now let them fall into a rapturous strain 
Of silence, while I ride with thee safe clasped 
Upon my bosom. 


Vasavaduttd 

If I could hold thee safe at last ! 
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On the Avunthian border. 
Roomunwath; Yougundhardyan; Alurca; soldiers. 


Roomunwath 

The dawn with rose and crimson crowned the hills. 
There was no sign of Vuthsa’s promised wheels. 
Another noon approaches. 


Yougundhardyan 
Two days only 

Vasuntha’s here. Yet is Udayan swift 
With the stroke he in a secret sloth prepares. 


Roomunwath 

We learned that though too late. A secret rashness, 
A boy’s wild venture with his life for stake 
And a kingdom ! Dangerously dawns this reign. 


Alurca 

See, see, a horseman over Avunthie’s edge 
Rides to us. He quests forward with his eyes. 


Roomunwath 

Whoe’er he be, he has travelled far. His beast 
Labours and stumbles on. 
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Tougundhardyan 

This is no horseman, 

* 

It is a woman rides though swift and armed. 

Alurca 

She has seen us and dismounts. 

Tougundhardyan 

A woman rides ! 

My mind misgives me. Is’t some evil chance ? 
Gomes she a broken messenger of grief ? 

She runs as if pursued. 


Alurca 

She’s young and fair. 

Munjoolicd arrives. 


Munjoolicd 

Art thou king Vuthsa’s captain ? 

Roomunwath 

I am he. 

Munjoolicd 

Gather thy force; for Vuthsa drives here fast. 
But hostile armies surge behind his wheels. 

Fast, fast, into the woods your succour bring, 
Lest over his wearied coursers and spent quiver 
Numbers and speed prevail. 
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Yougundharayan 

Roomunwath, swift. ♦ 

Roomunwath goes. 

But who art thou and where shall be my surety 
That thou art no Avunthian sent to lure 
Our force into an ambush ? 

Munjoolica 

This is surely 

Yougundharayan of the prudent brain. 

Thy question I reply; the rest resolve 

But swiftly, lest Fate mock thy wary thoughts. 

My name is Bundhumathie and my father 
Sourashtra held; but I, his daughter, taken 
Served in Avunthie Vasavadutta. Knowest thou 
This ring ? 


Yougundharayan 
5 Tis Vuthsa’s. 


Munjoolica 

Young Vicurna’s bay 
I rode, who guards his sister’s ravisher 
Against the angry rescuers. Will these riddles. 
Wisest of statesmen, solve thy cautious doubt ? 

Yougundharayan 

Thy tale is strange; but thou at least art true. , 
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Munjoolicd * 

Thou art not prudent only l 

Yougundhar&yan 

Forward then. 

Roomunwath’s camp already is astir. 


10 
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Scene 6. 


Near the edge of the forest in Avunthie. 
Roomunwath; Yougundharayan; Alurca; Munjoolica; forces. 

Roomunwath 

Stay, stay our march; ’tis Vuthsa’s car arrives. 

The tired horses stumble as they pause. 

Yougundharayan 

There is a noise of armies close behind 

And out of woods the Avunthian wheels emerge. 

There arrive Vuthsa , Vicurna, Vasavadutta 


Vuthsa 

My father, all things to their hour are true 
And I bring back my venture. Am I pardoned 
Its secrecy ? 


Yougundharayan 

My pupil and son no more, 

But hero and monarch ! Thou hast set thy foot 
Upon Avunthie’s head. 


Vuthsa 

Yet still thy son. 
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Yougundharayan 

Hail, V&savadutta, great Cowsambie’s queen. 

Vasavadutta 

{smiling happily on Vuthsa ) 

My crown was won by desperate alarms. 

Vuthsa 

It was a perilous race and in the end 

Fate won by a head. Were it not the difficult paths 

Baffled their numbers, we were hardly here, 

So oft we had to pause and rest our steeds. 

But in less strength they dared not venture on. 


Yougundharayan 

They range their battle now. 


War must not break. 


Vuthsa 

Speak thou to them. 


Yougundharayan 
Demand a parley there. 

Vuthsa 

If we must fight, it shall be for defence 
Retreating while we war unless they urge 
Too far their violent trespass. 
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Vicurna 

Rebha comes. 

Ritha arrives . 


RAbha 

Ye are suitors for a parley ? 

Vicurna 

Rebha, with beaten men. 
Rebha 

Because you had your sister in the car 
Our shafts were hampered. 


Vicurna 

Nor could with swords prevail 
Against two boys so many hundred men. 

RAbha 

O Prince Vicurna, what thou hast done today 
Against thy name and nation, I forbear 
To value. ’Tis thy first essay of arms. 

Vicurna 

Well dost thou not to weigh thy better’s deeds. 

Yougundhardyan 

Rebha, wilt thou urge vainly yet this strife ? 

What hitherto Was done, was private act 
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And duel; now if thou insist on fight, 

Two nations are embroiled; and to what end ? 

Ribha 

I will take Vuthsa and the Princess back. 

It is my king’s command. 

Yougundharayan 
The impossible 

No man is bound to endeavour. While we fight, 
King Vuthsa with the captive princess bounds 
Unhindered to his high-walled capital. 

Ribha 

It is my king’s command. I am his arm 
And not his counsellor; nor to use my brain 
Have any right, save for the swift way to fulfil 
His proud and absolute mandate. 

Yougundharayan 

If there came 

Word from Ujjayinie, then pursuit must cease ? 

Rebha 


Then truly. 


Yougundharayan 

Send a horseman, Rdbha, ask. 
All meanwhile shall remain as now it stands. 
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Ribha 

I’ll send no horseman; I will fight. 

Tougundharaayn 

Then war ! 


Ribha 

We fear it not. This is strange insolence 
To stand in arms upon Avunthian ground 
And issue mandates to the country’s lords. 

He is going 


Roomunwath 

Rebha, yet pause ! No messenger thou needst. 

Look where yon chariot furious bounding comes 
And over it streams Avunthie’s royal flag. 

Rebha 

It is the prince Gop&laca. Of this I am glad. 

Vasavadutla 

O if my brother comes, then all is well. 

Vuthsa 

For thou art Luxmie. Thou beside me, Fate 
And Fortune, peace and battle must obey 
The vagrant lightest-winged of my desires. 

Gopalaca arrives; with him Umbd. 
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Gopalaca 

Hail, Vuthsa ! peace and love between our lands ! 

Vuthsa 

I hold them here incarnate. Welcome thou 
Their strong achiever. 


Gopalaca 

As earnest and as proof 
Receive this fair accomplice of thy flight 
Unpunished. Sister, take her to thy arms. 

Vasavadutta 

O UmM, thou com’st safe to me ! 

Gopalaca 


And all 

My sister’s household and her wealth comes fast 
Behind me. Only one claim Avunthie keeps; 
My sister shall sit throned thy only queen,— 
Which, pardon me, my eyes must witness done 
With honour to our name. 


Vuthsa 

Cowsambie’s majesty 
Will brook not even in this, Gopalaca, 

A foreign summons. Surely my will and love 
Shall throne most high, not strong Avunthie’s child, 
But V&savadutt&; whether alone, her will 
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And mine, the nation and the kingdom’s good 
Consenting shall decide. Therefore this claim 
Urge not, my brother. 


Gopdlaca 

Let not this divide us. 

The present’s gladness is enough; the future’s hers 
And thine, Udayan, nor shall any man 
Compel thee. Boy, thy revolt was rash and fierce 
Wronging thy house and thy high father’s will. 
Exiled must thou in far Cowsambie dwell 
Until his wrath is dead. 


Vicurna 

I care not, brother. 

I have done my will, I have observed the right. 

Near Vuthsa and my sister’s home enough 
And I shall see new countries. 

Vuthsa 

Follow behind, 

Gopdlaca; thy sister’s household bring 

And all the force thou wilt. We speed in front. 

Ride thou, Alurca, near us; let thy harp 
Speak of love’s anthems and her golden life 
To Vasavaduttft. Love, the storm is past. 

The peril o’er. Now we shall glide, my queen. 
Through green-gold woods and between golden fields 
To float for ever in a golden dream, 

O earth’s gold Luxmie, till the shining gates 
Eternal open to us thy heavenly home. 
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THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PLATO’S DIALOGUE 
"PARMENIDES” AND ITS RELATION TO 
SRI AUROBINDO’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Plato’s dialogue "Parmenides” has been the subject of a great deal 
of controversy among Greek scholars. Uberweg regarded the dialogue 
as spurious, as he could not conceive that Plato who had been such a 
staunch upholder of the doctrine of ideas in his earlier dialogues, could 
himself criticise so mercilessly his own doctrine. Burnet, admitting 
that there is a fundamental difference between the standpoint of the 
earlier dialogues and that of "Parmenides” and the later dialogues 
of Plato, came to the conclusion that Plato never held the doctrine of 
ideas himself but that it was held by Socrates and that, consequently, 
Plato, who in his earlier dialogues had made Socrates the mouthpiece 
of the views that were expressed in them, expounded the doctrine of 
ideas as it was held by his master Socrates. In the later dialogues 
however, where Socrates is no longer the chief spokesman and is rele¬ 
gated to a comparatively unimportant position (as in the "Parmenides” 
and the "Sophist”) or omitted altogether (as in the "Laws”), there is 
a criticism of the doctrine of ideas and even a complete rejection of 
it.(l) Taylor in his book Plato, the Man and his Work expressed the view 
that we must not take this dialogue seriously, but treat it as a jeu d'esprit, 
as an elaborate joke.(2) 

These views it is impossible to accept. About Oberweg’s view 
that the dialogue is spurious, as Jowett has pointed out, no work of 
such length has ever been known to be spurious. Burnet’s view that 
Plato never held the doctrine of ideas himself, although it was held 
by his master Socrates and therefore he had to state it in his earlier 
dialogues where Socrates was the chief spokesman and the views re¬ 
presented in them were his views, is based upon the assumption that 
the criticism of the doctrine of ideas in the "Parmenides” amounted 
virtually to a rejection of it, and that consequently, Plato could never 
have put it in the dialogue if he really was an upholder of this doctrine. 
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As we shall show in the sequel, the criticism of this doctrine which we 
find in this dialogue does not amount to a rejection of it but only points 
to certain defects of it which call for some modification of it. Is it so 
very strange for a philosopher to change somewhat his earficr views 
in the light of his later experience ? There are several instances re¬ 
corded in the history of philosophy of philosophers who have changed 
considerably their earlier views in th^ir later works. The best known 
example is that of Berkeley who in his book Sirius changed very much 
his earlier standpoint as represented in his Principles of Knowledge. Another 
well-known example is that of Schclling who had an earlier philosophy 
and a later philosophy. The changes suggested by the criticism of the 
doctrine of ideas are precisely of such a nature as a philosopher would 
be expected to make on giving further thought to it. This we shall 
show presently. There remains the view of Taylor, who in his Plato, 
The Man and his Work looks upon the whole dialogue as an elaborate 
joke. Apart from the fact that Plato was too seriously-minded a person 
to write anything as big as this dialogue simply for fun, the contents 
of the dialogue do not at all bear out this description of it. There is 
nowhere any suggestion that the discussions in it arc to be treated as 
a joke. We hold, in fact, just the opposite view, namely, that it is a 
very serious philosophical work which marks a distinct landmark in 
the development of Plato’s thought. 

The dialogue “Parmenides" is a very serious piece of philosophical Work. 

As we have just said, in our opinion, far from being a joke, it is 
a very serious philosophical work, and its object is to give us a new 
philosophical outlook which is a great improvement upon the earlier 
outlook as given in the earlier dialogues. The introduction of Parmenides 
and Zeno in the dialogue was for the purpose of showing that the change 
which was mainly needed was a change in the logical outlook, the 
previous outlook, which was that of universals which absolutely tran¬ 
scended the particulars, being unsatisfactory. The change which was 
necessary here was a change in favour of an outlook which would re¬ 
cognise universals which had an immanent relationship with particulars. 
This change in the logical outlook was to produce a change in the philo¬ 
sophical outlook also, and the dialogue hints at this change without 
fully elaborating it. 
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Socrates himself in his opening speech points out that there is no 
logical difficulty in conceiving that the same object may be both like 
and unlike—like in some of its parts or features and unlike in other 
parts. All the difficulties arise when we deal with abstract ideas 
like like and unlike. Then it is that we find that like and unlike 
totally exclude each other and cannot have anything in common. The 
problem therefore clearly is : How in the realm of ideas also is it pos¬ 
sible to have that kind of reconciliation of opposites which is possible in 
the case of concrete objects? The problem is one which concerns as much 
the position of Zeno and Parmenides as it does that of Socrates, for 
Zeno and Parmenides can only maintain that the One only is and the 
Many are not by showing that if Being is many, it must be both like and 
unlike, and that it is the impossibility of its being both these opposites 
that leads to the conclusion that only the One is and the Many are not. 

Parmenides' criticism of Socrates' theory of ideas 

It was now Parmenides’ turn to question Socrates. Is Socrates so 
sure that his doctrine can stand the same scrutiny to which he subjected 
the position of Zeno and Parmenides ? 

The whole scrutiny was practically directed against two things : 
(1) the absolute distinction between ideas and things, and (2) the 
Socratic theory of the participation of things in the ideas. 

As regards the first point, the difficulty arises in this way : (1) The 
basis upon which the whole theory rests is the distinction between things 
and the ideas of them. But is it possible to have universal ideas of all 
things ? Take, for instance, things like filth and dirt. Gan we make 
universal ideas of them ? Socrates admits that there is an absurdity 
in assuming universal ideas to exist of them and yet has a feeling that 
his theory requires that the existence of universal ideas even in these 
cases has to be admitted. This hesitation brings from Parmenides the 
remark that it is due to the fact that Socrates is still young and that 
philosophy still sits loosely upon him and he attaches too much impor¬ 
tance to the opinions of men. 

(2) Coming now to the second feature of the theory of ideas, namely, 
that things are what they are by participating in universal ideas, the 
difficulties that arise may be enumerated as follows : 

(a) when it is said that man is-man by partaking in the universal 
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idea called man, then there are two possibilities : either that each 
individual man partakes of the whole universal, or that each individual 
partakes of one part of the universal only. In the former casa, the diffi¬ 
culty will arise that the idea being one whole, will be in eftch one of 
the many. In the latter, the wholeness of the idea will be gone, and it 
will be split up into a number of parts. 

One answer to this is that the idea may be like the day, which is 
one and the same in many places at once, and yet continues with itself. 
But this means that the idea is like a sail which covers all men. This, 
however, raises the point noticed above, namely, whether the whole 
sail covers all the men or whether one part of the sail covers one man and 
another part another, and so on. In each case the difficulties noted 
above would arise. A side issue of these difficulties will be that if each 
one of us is small by partaking of a portion of smallness, then the abso¬ 
lutely small will be greater, and if that is so, then that to which the 
part of the small is added will be smaller and not greater than before. 

(b) Another difficulty that arises in connection with the theory of 
participation is that it leads to an infinite regress. This happens in 
the following way : If you say things are great by partaking of great¬ 
ness, then another greatness will arise which will embrace both the 
great things and the idea of greatness, and this will lead to a third 
greatness, and so on. 

(c) One solution of the difficulty of infinite regress is to treat ideas 
as thoughts in our mind. This is the conceptualistic solution. It avoids 
no doubt the infinite regress, but it creates serious difficulties of its own. 
For we cannot stop with ideas of the mind. Ideas must be ideas of some¬ 
thing; otherwise they will lose all meaning. Thus the conceptualistic 
solution is no solution. 

(d) Another way of avoiding the difficulty is to look upon ideas 
as patterns fixed in nature, and to treat participation as meaning 
assimilation to the patterns. 

(e) Here also one difficulty arises, namely, that if individuals are 
like the patterns, then the patterns also will be like the individuals, 
and they must both partake of the idea of likeness. But this means 
that all the old difficulties, including that of the infinite regress, will 
arise. 

(f) There is also the further difficulty that if the ideas are treated 
as absolute, then there can be no knowledge of them, for knowledge 
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means bringing them into relation with ourselves and thus making 
them lose their absoluteness. 

(g) Not only that, but there will arise the further absurdity that 
God who must be supposed to have absolute knowledge, will have no 
knowledge of human beings. 

(h) Not only His knowledge but his authority also will have no 
application to human beings, and conversely, human knowledge and 
human authority will have no application to the realm of gods. 

(i) In -view of these difficulties, people will say that the ideas do 
not exist, or if they exist, they are absolutely unknown to us. 

Parmenides, however, after pointing out all these difficulties which 
concern the theory of ideas which treats them as absolute and totally 
different from the things of this world, says that ideas must exist, or 
there can be no philosophy. I quote below his very words as they are 
given in Jowett’s translation (3) : 

“And yet, Socrates, said Parmenides, if a man, fixing his attention 
on these and the like difficulties, does away with ideas of things and 
will not admit that every individual thing has its own determinate 
idea which is always one and the same, he will have nothing on which 
his mind can rest, and so he will utterly destroy the power of reasoning, 
as you seem to me to have particularly noted. 

“Very true, he (Socrates) said, * 

“But, then what is to become of philosophy ? Whither shall 
we turn, if ideas are unknown ?” 

Now I ask in all seriousness : Do these words show that Parmenides 
wants to do away with the theory of ideas ? Do not his words, “But 
what is to become of philosophy ?” show as clearly as anything possibly 
can show, that he wants to have a theory of ideas, though not in the 
form in which Socrates formulated it, that is, which makes these ideas 
absolute, that is, totally different from the world of things, that is to 
say, our everyday world ? Is it possible, after this, to say with Burnet, 
that the theory of ideas is Socratic, and that Plato never held it ? 

Connection between the theory of ideas and the logic of the 
One and the Many 

But this is not all. Parmenides follows up his assertion that a 
theory of ideas is necessary if philosophy is to live, by pointing out 
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the connection between this theory and the dialectic of the One and 
the Many. The two, in fact arc the same. The problem of the relation 
between the world of ideas and the world in which we live .and move 
is precisely the same as the problem of the One and the Man>$ It seems 
strange, therefore, that even great Greek scholars should put it for¬ 
ward as a very difficult problem the discovery of the connection between 
the first part of this dialogue and the second part. The connection is 
obvious. In fact, we may go so far as to say that the main object 
of the dialogue is to re-establish the theory of ideas on the basis of a 
proper logic of the One and the Many. This logic is as necessary for 
the Socratic theory of ideas as for the Parmenidean theory of Being.(4) 
Evidently, Plato felt that the theory of ideas as held by his master and 
as expounded by him also in his earlier dialogues was not based upon 
any sound principle and was therefore more or less dogmatic, and 
that what was needed was a reshuffling and reorientation of it on the 
basis of a proper logic, namely, the logic of the One and the Many. 

The dialectic of the One and the Many 

We are therefore led by a very natural and obvious process to 
the dialectic of the One and the Many. In fact, the transition from 
the theory of ideas to this dialectic is so obvious and so natural that 
our only surprise is that it should not have been detected earlier. 

In this dialectic Plato shows, firstly, how much help we can get 
from dialectic in solving the relation between the One and the Many. 
Although the problem is rather a technical one, yet on it hangs the 
whole problem of the relation of the world in which we live to the 
absolute Reality. 

The problem is approached, first by asserting that the One exists, 
and then finding out what are the consequences that follow from this 
about the Many. Similarly, the Many are assumed to exist, and the 
consequences that follow from it with regard to the nature of the One 
are indicated. Then thirdly, the One is supposed not to exist, and 
the consequences that follow from it with regard to the Many are drawn. 
And fourthly, the Many are supposed not to exist, and the consequences 
that follow from it with regard to the One are shown. Fifthly, the 
One is supposed to exist, and the consequences that follow from it 
with regard to the One are shown, and sixthly, the Many are supposed 
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to exist and the consequences that follow from it with regard to the 
nature of the Many are shown. 

In everyone of these cases the same negative conclusion is shown 
to follow, namely, that nothing definite can be said. From the existence 
of the One nothing definite can be asserted either about the One or 
about the Many. Similarly, from the denial of the One nothing defi¬ 
nite can be stated about either the One or the Many. And the same 
thing is shown with regard to the Many. Neither the assertion nor 
the denial of the One or the Many, therefore, leads to any definite 
conclusion either about the One or the Many. 

The upshot of the dialectic of the One and the Many 

What is the upshot of the dialectic of the One and the Many ? 
To my mind, it is the same as the result of the examination of the theory 
of ideas, namely, that the concept of the universal, as having no rela¬ 
tion to the particular, is philosophically barren. The dialectic shows 
this defect clearly, where the One is treated as the abstract One, which 
excludes absolutely the Many, and vice versa. The theory of ideas as 
originally put by Socrates and accepted by Plato in his earlier dialogues, 
also suffers from the same defect. What is wanted, therefore, is not to 
reject altogether the theory of ideas but to modify it by making the 
universal lose its abstract character and bringing it into relation with 
the particular. So also the dialectic which philosophy requires is not 
the dialectic of the abstract One and the Many, where no kind of rela¬ 
tionship is possible between the two, but the dialectic where the One 
and the Many have an intimate relation with each other, by virtue of 
which the One cannot be conceived without the Many, nor the Many 
without the One. A true dialectic, as well as a true theory of ideas, 
must always treat the universal or ideas as concrete universal. 

This will be very clear if we examine a little closely the arguments 
that are put forward in order to show that neither the One nor the 
Many can be. 

Let us take the One and sec whether the arguments that are ad¬ 
vanced to show that the One cannot be, have any real validity. We 
reproduce below the arguments as given in Jowett’s translation :(5) 

P. If the One is, the One cannot be many ? 

A. Impossible. 
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P. Then the One cannot have parts, and cannot be a whole ? 

A. Why not ? 

P. Because every part is a part of a whole, is it not ?* 

A. Yes. 

P. And what is a whole ? Would not that of which no part is 
wanting be a whole ? 

A. Certainly. 

P. Then, in either case, the One would be made up of parts ; 
both as being a whole, and also as having parts. 

A. To be sure. 

P. And in either case, the One would be many, and not one? 

A. True. 

P. But surely, it ought to be one and not many ? 

A. It ought. 

Now what does this argument really amount to, and how does 
it prove that the One is not ? The argument assumes at the very begin¬ 
ning that the One cannot be many. Now this is precisely where the 
argument is faulty. It applies only when the One is so conceived that 
it excludes altogether the Many. It has no application where the One 
is conceived in such a way that it does not exclude the Many. This we 
see clearly also in another step of the argument where it is said that 
the One cannot have parts and cannot be a whole, because every part 
is part of a whole. And what is a whole ? Evidently, that of which no 
part is wanting. Then in either case, the One would be made up of 
parts, both as being a whole and also as having parts. And in either 
case, the One would be many and not one. 

Here also the assumption is that if the One is a whole, it cannot 
have parts if it is to remain One. Now this is precisely where the argu¬ 
ment is wrong. Why should the One cease to be One if it has parts ? 
It only ceases to be One in such a case if it is an abstract One. The 
argument therefore is only valid if the concepts One, Many, Whole, 
Parts are taken as abstract concepts. 

We may say therefore that the object of the dialectic is really to 
show the weakness of the position which makes an abstract universal 
of every concept. It has no application if the concepts are taken as 
concrete universal. This is, in fact, what we have just seen is the 
meaning also of the criticism of the doctrine of ideas. 
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It is the same with the other parts of the elaborate dialectic. The 
dialectic only applies where the concepts are taken as abstract universals. 
It does not apply at all to concepts which are concrete universals. 

We say therefore that really the object of the criticism of the theory 
of ideas and also of the elaborate dialectic of the One and the Many 
is to show the weakness of the view which treats universals as abstract 
universals and thereby to suggest that universals are really concrete 
universals. And this is, in fact, what Plato wanted to say through the 
mouth of Parmenides. Indeed, this is what Socrates himself said at 
the very beginning of the dialogue, when he pointed out that opposites, 
like and unlike, can very well dwell in a concrete reality, and that their 
mutual exclusion and contradiction only arise when they are treated 
as abstract ideas. The solution of the difficulty therefore is very clear : 
Do away with the notion that like and unlike, one and many, whole 
and parts, are mutually exclusive, and all the difficulties will vanish 
as dew drops vanish with the rising of the sun. The difficulties, in fact, 
are artificial. They exist only in the artificial region of abstract ideas. 

What Plato distinctly hints at is the co-existence of opposites 
in a concrete reality 

Of course, Plato only hints at, but does not prove the coexistence 
of opposites, because the dialogue does not give any positive results 
but throws out hints. But these hints are more eloquent than any posi¬ 
tive statement could be. And if we do not take these hints and intro¬ 
duce the necessary changes in the concept of the universal, we miss 
the whole purport of the dialogue. And this is really not such a great 
innovation as we seem at first sight to think. Plato already has shown 
this in the “Republic” with regard to the idea of good, for it is not 
an abstract idea out of all relation to the world of particulars, but it 
dwells in that world and gives all significance and value to that world. The 
dialogue “Parmenides” may therefore be said to generalize the principle 
which has already been shown to be in operation in the idea of good. 

The “ Sophist ” carries further the message of the “ Parmenides'* 

What we may call therefore broadly the message of the “Par¬ 
menides”, though this message is conveyed to us not by explicit words 
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but by means of broad hints, is that universals, if they are genuine 
universal and not artificial ccrations of the human intellect, must be 
concrete universals, that is to say, they must have their existence in 
and through the particulars. Detached from the particulars,*they lose 
all their meaning. And the higher we ascend in the scale of universality, 
the greater is the need of concretizalion, so that the Absolute is the most 
concrete reality. 

This thought is more fully developed in the “Sophist”, where 
reality is definitely shown to be a synthesis of opposites, none of which 
truly represents its character. Neither the affirmative element nor the 
negative element can by itself constitute reality. It is the combination 
of the two, by which the abstract character of both is removed, that 
can give rise to reality. 

This idea is the central one of the “Sophist”. The “Parmenides” 
left us with only a hint that unless the abstract character of the One 
and the Many is removed, neither of them can be applied to the world 
of reality. But how this abstract character is to be removed,—on this 
it has thrown no light. This is done in the “Sophist”. 

Here it is definitely asserted that negation is of the very essence of 
affirmation, and that without negation, no thought can really rise to 
anything which is significant. This is very beautifully expressed in 
this dialogue by the Stranger, when he says : “For all these reasons, 
Theaetetus, we must admit that refutation is the greatest and chiefcst 
of purifications, and he who has not been refuted, though he be the 
Great King himself, is in an awful state of impurity”. (6) The meaning 
of this is that you don’t know a truth unless you have seen it also through 
its opposite, and when you have seen it as it is, and when you have 
seen it also through its refutation, then you may be said to have grasped 
it. 

In fact, the idea that runs through the later dialogues of Plato, 
beginning with the “Sophist” and continuing through the “Statesman”, 
the “Philebus” and the “Laws” is, as Jowett points out (7) that not- 
Being is itself a class of Being, and in a sense co-extensive with Being. 
He is gradually weaning himself from the influence of the Eleatic philo¬ 
sophy for which each idea is a fixed one and cannot be combined with 
any other. And any such combination is a passage through not-Being. 
Thus Being cannot remain Being without being combined with 
not-Being. 
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This may be expressed by saying that the development of Plato’s 
thought from the “Parmenides” to the later dialogues is towards a greater 
and greater realization of the truth that Reality is a concrete experience 
which we may call Spirit, which cannot-remain in such watertight 
compartments as Being and not-Being but must pass continuously 
from the one to the other in the course of its normal functioning. To 
restrict it to any one idea to the exclusion of the others would be to 
smother it. The beginning of this process we see in the “Parmenides”, 
but it continues further in the later dialogues, making Plato’s divergence 
from the Eleatic standpoint greater and greater. 

The place of“Theaetetus ” in the development of Plato's thought 

This does not mean, however, his adherence to the Heraclitean 
doctrine of flux. This is what Plato wants to show in the dialogue 
“Theaetetus”. In fact, Heracliteanism itself is a sort of inverted Elea- 
ticism. It also hampers the free movement of Reality from one state 
to another, from movement to rest, and from rest to movement. Para¬ 
doxical as it may seem, there is as much rigidity in Heracliteanism as 
in Eleaticism. If the thing that is in motion can never be at rest, then 
motion itself will be an unvarying, eternal condition, which suffers 
from the same defect as the unvarying eternal sameness of the Parme- 
nidean conception of Being. In fact, just as Being can never be Being 
if it is not allowed to pass into not-Being, so not-Being can never remain 
not-Being if it is not allowed to pass into Being. 

It is the genius of Plato which sees that the same difficulty which 
we notice in Heracliteanism is also found in the Protagorcan doctrine 
of sensationalism or perceptualism. For here also we are confined to 
one unvarying condition, namely, the condition of unceasing change. 
There is no essential difference between the two, and both alike do 
violence to Reality which can never remain eternally fixed in any one 
condition, whether it is rest or whether it is motion. 

As we shall see presently, Plato’s thought thus gradually leads 
him to a position closely akin to that of Hegel. But there is an important 
difference also. For one thing, the idea of the evolution of thought 
from its lowest form in abstract Being to its highest in the Absolute 
Idea, which is characteristic of Hegelian philosophy, is wanting in 
Plato, who beyond showing that Not-Being itself is a kind of Being 
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and cannot be treated as a mere negation and hinting at the possibility 
of combining Being and Not-Being into a concrete form of Being, does 
not carry it to the point which is pivotal for the Hegelian philosophy, 
namely, that Thought, which for Hegel is the same as Reality, is a 
continuous process which does not stop with the mere breaking up of 
the opposition between Being and Not-Being but proceeds to develop 
further and further by continually breaking all opposition that it meets 
on the way. This whole evolutionary conception of Reality is lacking 
in Plato. But before we come to Hegel, we have to trace the further 
development of Plato’s thought in the “Philebus” and the “Laws”. 

The “ Philebus ” carries further the conception of a concrete universal 

Here, as in the “Sophist”, the paradox of the One and the Many 
is solved by the principle of the coexistence of opposites. The coexistence 
of opposites is a fact with which we are daily brought face to face in 
the course of our normal life-experience, and does not stand in need 
of any elaborate logical explanation. Our body, for instance, is one 
of the best examples of such co-existence. Indeed, the main feature of 
this dialogue is its synthetic character. Things which are most hard 
to combine, such as pleasure and knowledge, are here united, and 
their union is shown to take place in the idea of good. The “Philebus”, 
therefore, comes back to the standpoint of the “Republic” but with 
the added advantage that it is able to relate the idea of good directly 
to the most concrete experiences of life. This “solvitur ambulando” 
of the most difficult problems of philosophy, such as the relation between 
the finite and the infinite, or of the one and the many, or of pleasure 
and wisdom, in the idea of good, is the special gift of the “Philebus”. 
And the special feature of this dialogue is that the principle which 
unites these opposites is conceived as a value, namely, the idea of good. 
The purely dialectical point of view, therefore, is here replaced by an 
axiological one, as is done in the “Republic”. In fact, the dialogue 
shows how the contradictory ideas which retain their contrast through¬ 
out the realm of ideas, shed their exclusive character in the world of 
actual experience. As Jowett says, “Zeno illustrated the contradiction 
by well-known examples taken from outward objects. But Socrates 
seems to intimate that the time had arrived for discarding these hack¬ 
neyed illustrations; such difficulties had long been solved by common 
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sense (‘solvitur ambulando*); the fact of the co-existence of opposites 
was a sufficient answer to them”.(8) Even the finite and the infinite 
are made to drop their opposition, and their reconciliation is effected 
through the idea of law operating in the finite. There is a definite ad¬ 
vance here from the abstractness of the abstract ideas to the concrete¬ 
ness of such values as law, the good, etc. The process which was started 
in the "Parmenides” is carried out much further in the “Philebus”, 
and Plato shows how the philosopher can tackle the concrete problems 
of life. It should be remembered, however, that he docs this, not by 
abandoning his idealism or mixing it with empiricism, as Aristotle has 
done, but by showing that the facts of our concrete life can be brought 
within the purview of the ideas, and indeed, it is only when this is done 
that their value for us can be estimated. One great application of this 
principle Plato makes in this dialogue in evaluating pleasure, which, 
being of the nature of genesis or becoming, will have to be judged by 
reference to the end for which it is a becoming. That end is the value 
which is called the good, and pleasure must therefore be regarded as 
subordinate to it, and cannot claim to be a good. 

The “Laws” : What is its true status ? 

When we come to the "Laws”, we meet with a situation which is 
even more complicated than that of the “Parmenides”, for there the 
difficulty was to reconcile the standpoint of that dialogue with that 
of the earlier ones. Here the difficulty is much greater, for here there 
are, in addition to the views expressed in this dialogue, fundamental 
differences in style and use of words which have made even such a 
great Greek scholar as Zeller doubt its authenticity. But we agree 
with Jowett that there can be no doubt that it is a genuine work of 
Plato’s. His reasons for thinking so, Jowett has stated very fully and 
very clearly in the opening pages of his Introduction to this dialogue, 
and we cannot do better than refer the reader to them. 

So far as the treatment of the subject-matter is concerned, though 
no doubt there is a great difference when we compare this dialogue 
with the “Republic” which also deals with a similar subject-matter, 
yet this difference is exactly what we are to expect if we follow carefully 
the tendency which runs through all the later dialogues of Plato, namely, 
that of removing the abstract character of the ideas and bringing them 
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more in contact with the world of the many in which we happen to 
live. We shall have no difficulty in understanding this if we remember 
in the first place that the “Laws”, unlike the “Republic”,* does not 
exhibit an ideal State, “but one supposed to be on the level bf human 
motives and feelings; it is also on the level of popular religion, though 
elevated and purified; hence there is an attempt made to show that the 
pleasant is also the just. But, on the other hand, the priority of the 
soul to the body, and of God to the soul, is always insisted upon as the 
true incentive to virtue, especially with great force and eloquence at 
the commencement of Book V. And the work of legislation is carried 
back to the first principle of morals.” (9) 

It follows from this quotation from Jowett that it cannot be said 
that the idealistic principles are thrown overboard and a purely em¬ 
pirical treatment is resorted to. Let us hear further what Jowett has 
to say : “No other writing of Plato shows so profound an insight into 
the world and into human nature as the “Laws”. That ‘cities will 
never cease from evil until they are better governed’ is the text of the 
“Laws” as well as of the “Statesman” and the “Republic”. The 
principle that the balance of power preserves (iii. 691, 692); the re¬ 
flection that no one ever passed life in disbelief of the gods (x. 688C); 
the remark that the characters of men are best seen in convivial inter¬ 
course (i. 649); the observation that the people must be allowed to 
share not only in the government but also in the administration of 
Justice (vi. 768 sq. ); the desire to make laws, not with a view to cou¬ 
rage only, but to all virtue (i. 630 D); the clear perception that education 
begins with birth, or even, as he would say, before birth (vii. 789 A); 
the attempt to purify religion... above all, perhaps the distinct con¬ 
sciousness that under the actual circumstances of mankind, the ideal 
cannot be carried out (v. 739B, 746 B), and yet may be a guiding prin¬ 
ciple—will appear to us, if we remember that we are still in the dawn 
of politics, to show a great depth of political wisdom.” (10) 

From these observations of Jowett’s it will be clear that it is not 
possible to treat the “Laws” as a fall from the idealism of the earlier 
dialogues of Plato. All that we can say is that his idealism is tempered 
here by the realities of the situation which he sees around him. This 
is, however, the tendency which has marked all the later works of Plato, 
what is important to observe here is that idealism, though it is tempered 
here by a fuller knowledge of the world in which we find ourselves, is 
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not given .up, and the world is not allowed to drift without the guidance 
of ideals. This is indeed what we have already said is the result of Plato’s 
mature, thoughts and wider experience. 

Plato and Aristotle 

When we come to Aristotle, we find a different temperament— 
a temperament in which minute observation of details and love for 
particulars constitute the most important element. It is true, as Gomperz 
has pointed out, (11) there is mixed with this the Platonic love'for syn¬ 
thesis, for welding all divers pieces of experience into one whole of 
systematic knowledge, but the two parts of his mental constitution fall 
apart, and we have the curious spectacle of a philosopher who allows 
on the one hand the intrusion into philosophy of unlimited masses of 
unrelated experiences, and on the other hand, insists upon absolute 
rigidity and coherence^ He is Platonic enough to seek to unify all 
knowledge into a perfectly consistent whole, but it clashes with the 
other part of his temperament—what we may call the empirical part— 
which exhibits an insatiable thirst for new facts. The result is a curious 
blend of idealism and empiricism which stands in the way of building 
up a completely unified philosophy. This is seen very clearly in his 
works, such as his Politics or his Organon, (12) which are each of them very 
good textbooks on the subjects with which they deal but which do not 
lend themselves to be fitted into a composite whole. Aristotle therefore 
ranks as perhaps the world’s best textbook writer, but as a philosopher 
he lacks that unifying vision which is the chief feature of Plato, which 
can grasp the entire range of human knowledge and weld it into one 
harmonious, homogeneous whole. 

Aristotle was essentially an encyclopaedist, a man who had a burn¬ 
ing desire to have a detailed knowledge of all manner of things. We 
cannot do better here than quote Gomperz in his description of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the encyclopaedist and the difficulties and limitations 
of his task. (13) 

, i * ' 

v r 

“The encyclopaedist engrossed in untiring detail work may 
strive as he will after strict unity in the fabric of his thought; his labours 
will never be crowned with the same measure of success that awaits 
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an intellect of equal calibre less stimulated and less distracted tty the 
exigent instinct of the polymath.** ’ 

There is no doubt that Aristotle succeeded as an encyclopaedist more 
than any other philosopher and discovered new branches of human 
knowledge and wrote elaborate treatises on them in a manner which 
cannot but strike us with wonder. But what about the centre from 
which the branches of knowledge have emanated ? Can it be said to 
retain in his philosophy that binding force which, for instance, Plato’s 
idea of good had, by which the entire field of human knowledge could 
be seen to move round it ? 

The answer to this is certainly in the negative. Not only did Aris¬ 
totle not give us any central idea from which all the separate branches 
of his philosophy could be deduced, but he opposed very strongly the 
acceptance of any such idea, and indeed, that was one of the main points 
of his criticism of Plato’s doctrine of ideas. He looked upon it as the main 
weakness of Plato’s philosophy that he believed in universal as the 
sole realities, neglecting the particulars. He, on the contrary, could 
never neglect them. That was all to the good. Plato himself, as we 
have seen, changed his original stand-point of indifference to the parti¬ 
culars and adopted one in which the particulars had a definite place 
in the universal. If Aristotle had only insisted upon giving a place to 
the particulars in the universal, that would have been quite in the spirit 
of Plato’s later philosophy and he could have been , said to have carried 
out further the concretization of the universal which was the essence 
of the teaching of Plato’s later dialogues. The question, however, is : 
Did Aristotle only want to do this, or did he want to give the particulars 
a status somewhat similar to that which Leibnitz gave to his monads? 
Gomperz seems to be inclined to take the latter view, as appears from 
the following statement of his, which occurs in the fourth volume of his 
Greek Thinkers : (14) 

'‘There is yet another fundamental characteristic which seems to 
belong to the great encyclopaedist as such. He who moves andhai 
his being in observation and the investigation of details caii hardly 
fail fully to appreciate whatever is individual; he is out of reach of the 
temptation to merge separate existences in an absorbing universal; 
whether this be named Idea as by Plato, or Substance as by Spinoza, 
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It is hardly a chance coincidence that the most eminent encyclo¬ 
paedist of modem times created the doctrine of Monads, and that his 
greater predecessor of antiquity found the type of complete reality 
in the individual”. j 

There is one point, however, where Aristotle has distinctly scored 
over Plato, and that is in his conception of Evolution, and as an off¬ 
shoot of this, his teleological view of the world process. Mure in his 
book on Aristotle has pointed out very prominently this feature of Aris¬ 
totle’s philosophy, and we cannot do better than quote here what he 
has to say : 

“The universe, however—at least in part and in so far as it is 
perceptible by the senses—is a universe of change. But if the being 
of a thing is also change—if it, seemingly, both is and is not —what 
is it ? How can we know it ? 

“Aristotle answers that change too is not irrational nor un¬ 
caused. In all its forms—in substantial change (the process, for 
example, of which the termini are birth and death) and also in the 
less radical alterations of quality, bulk, or even spatial position— 
change passes always to or from a climax, it is never mere flux, ana¬ 
bolic or catabolic, a doing or an undoing. And it is this tide taken 
at its height which reveals what the developing thing is. At this 
climax the thing is realized (is “in a state of actuality”) ; then only 
it possesses its own full nature and excellence, and is at once real 
and intelligible. Before and after this zenith it is only potentially 
(is “in a state of potentiality”) ; its full nature is beyond or behind 
it ; it is neither fully real nor fully intelligible.” (15) 

Ah, here then is a point missed by Plato, namely, that reality can 
be seen as much in the process as in existence. The new idea which is 
introduced here is that of evolution. There was no real place for 
evolution in Plato’s system. Although he did recognize motion and 
becoming and give them a place by the side of being and rest—and 
this, indeed, as we have seen, is the achievement of the “Parmenides” 
—yet it never occurred to him that becoming is being converted into 
being and that this conversion is a real conversion. This is a point 
where Aristotle has definitely scored over Plato The point requires 
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further elaboration, as here we have the kernel of Aristotle’s philo¬ 
sophy and also, I may add, its originality. 

The device which Aristotle employed to show that the power to 
evolve is an integral part of the reality of anything is to dilhnguish in 
reality two aspects, called by him respectively, matter and form. Every 
reality is both matter and form—matter in so far as it has not been 
able to be what it is capable of being, and form in so far as it has been 
what it is capable of being. But every form is also matter in relation 
to its further capabilities of being. The real meaning of all evolution, 
in fact, is that it perpetually converts matter into form. Let us hear 
what Mure has to say on this subject : 

“Matter stands out as a positive constituent (a positive of the 
form) within the concrete, only so far as the latter is still something 
potential : in relation to the yet unrealized climax, the matter of the 
concrete is the measure of its failure to become form. And even this 
apparently positive and constitutive character which matter bears is 
due to form. For that which at any given stage of development we see 
as matter becoming actualized—or, we may now say, “in-formed” 
—is, relatively to its past stages, already in-formed matter. The bronze 
which is matter to the sculptor is already a structure informing the 
simpler elements that go to compose it”. (16) 

This continual conversion of matter into form constitutes the 
teleology of the world process. The world process is teleological—this 
is the great truth discovered by Aristotle. Western teleology may be 
said to have its origin in Aristotle, though Plato’s idea of good may 
be said to be its godfather, as it lays the foundation of the axiological 
standpoint in philosophy. Plato, as we have seen, had to contend with 
certain difficulties in his philosophy which did not enable him to bring 
the world of particualrs into intimate relationship with the world of 
ideas, though in his later years he made an attempt to bring the two 
closer together by modifying the transcendent character of the ideas. 

It is one of the tragedies of the history of philosophy, however, 
that although basically Aristotle’s philosophy rested on the teleological 
conception of the universe, yet due to what Gomperz has called the 
encyclopaedist tendency in him, the separate branches of knowledge 
fell away from the main stream and became almost isolated lakes with 
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only a nominal connection with the central reservoir from which they 
all flowed. 

One disastrous consequence of this was that his logic and his meta¬ 
physics fell apart. In his logic he reverted to the rigidity of the Platonic 
ideas in their earlier form. His logic was a logic of forms, a rigid and 
inelastic logic, which by its very nature was incompetent to grasp the 
richness and fulness of living experience. It is indeed an irony of fate 
that the philosopher who protested most vehemently against the abstract 
character of the Platonic ideas and their want of connection with the 
world of our daily experience, should himself in his logical works show 
the same love for abstractions and the same indifference to living ex¬ 
perience which he found fault with in Plato. Yet that is one of the 
tragedies which the history of philosophy has exhibited. In his logical 
works Aristotle was a pure Platonist, sticking rigidly to logical forms. 
But in his metaphysics, in his conception of matter continuously passing 
into form and in his conception of a teleological order of the universe, 
he exhibited a standpoint which was an advance upon that of Plato, 
even upon that of Plato in his later dialogues. This was indeed a great 
anomaly. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it is these anomalies and tragedies 
which really show the vitality of the spiritual force working through 
the history of philosophy. For what Aristotle could not achieve was 
left to be achieved by other philosophers separated from him by great 
distances of time. 


From Aristotle to Hegel 

Aristotle therefore left us with a curious blending of totally divers 
strands of thought, of realism and idealism and also of idealism of an 
abstract, rigid type and idealism of a broader and deeper type, able 
to establish contact with the world of living experience and detect in 
it the gradual unfolding of certain ends or values. In fact, it is difficult 
to find any philosophy which baffles the attempt to classify it as much 
as Aristotle’s philosophy. It is both realism and idealism and also 
idealism of different types. The net result of his philosophy, therefore, 
so far as an answer to Plato’s demand as expressed in the “Parmenides” 
is concerned, the demand, namely, for a universal which can be brought 
into intimate relationship with the particulars, is negative. To trace 
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the adventures of this demand through the ages in Western philosophy 
would mean writing a history of that philosophy, which is of course 
clearly beyond the scope of the present paper. All that w# can do is 
to take a bird’s eye view of that philosophy from Aristotfc down to 
Hegel, noting only the chief landmarks. 

If we do that, we shall find that this philosophy has met Plato’s 
demand in three different ways : firstly, in empirical philosophy, like 
that of Hume, by throwing out the universal and looking upon the 
particular as the sole reality, and thereby rejecting Plato’s demand 
outright as impossible and absurd, secondly, in rationalistic philosophy, 
like that of Spinoza, by pointing out the impossibility of satisfying 
Plato’s demand through the processes of thought or logic but leaving 
a way open for other types of consciousness, such as the scientia intuitiva 
or the intellectual love of God, for effecting the synthesis as demanded 
by Plato, and thirdly, as in Hegel, through a revolutionary change in 
the methods of logic, by showing that logic itself is competent to satisfy 
Plato’s demand. There are intermediate systems, like those of Leibnitz 
who, though not rejecting altogether the universal, yet concentrated 
upon the individual as the source of all reality and effected a loose 
synthesis of the particular and the universal through the intervention 
of God as a deus ex machine and Kant, who dealt elaborately with the 
whole problem and showed how a synthesis of the two is impossible 
in knowledge which suffers from certain fundamental limitations but 
who also showed the great importance of the synthesis as a fundamental 
demand of human thought, a demand, however, which cannot be satis¬ 
fied by knowledge but which gives rise to certain ideals which he called 
the Ideas of Pure Reason, which serve the purpose of guiding knowledge 
but cannot give any object of knowledge. Kant admitted therefore 
Plato’s demand as an essential demand of human consciousness but 
unfortunately he said it was a demand which human knowledge cannot 
satisfy and that all that it can do is to keep the demand before it as 
an ideal for it to strive after. He also showed that although it cannot 
be satisfied in knowledge, yet the satisfaction of it is ah imperative 
need of our moral life, as also of our enjoyment of beauty and con¬ 
templation of the teleological order of the universe. 

It was Hegel, however, who made Plato’s demand the starting- 
point of his own philosophy and showed how it could be met by logic. 
For this he had to make a revolutionary change in the conception of 
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thought and, of logic as the vehicle of its, expression. Thought became 
for him the same as Being, and logic the same as metaphysics. > Indeed, 
the basic idea of his philosophy he expressed by the equation.: Logic= 
Metaphysics. He also introduced into his own philosophy thp great 
principle of evolution which had proved so highly successful in the 
philosophy of Aristotle. With thought conceived as reality and evolution 
as the essential characteristic of thought, he proceeded to build up a 
wonderful system of logic, which was the same as his metaphysics. 

Before we ; proceed further with the details of his logic, it is. neces¬ 
sary to understand clearly what Hegel meant by thought. He has 
himself stated the nature of thought as follows : (17) 

“To speak of thought or objective thought as the heart and 
soul of the world, may seem to be ascribing consciousness to the 
things of nature. We feel a certain repugnance against making thought 
the inward function of things, especially as we speak of thought as 
making the divergence of man from nature. It would be necessary, 
therefore, if we use the term thought at all, to speak of nature as the 
system of unconscious thought, or, to use Schelling’s expression, 
a petrified intelligence.... If, thought is the constitutive substance of 
external things, it is also the universal substance of what is spiritual. 
In all human perception thought is present; so too thought is the 
universal in all the acts of conception and recollection ; in short, 
in every mental activity, in willing, wishing and the like. All these 
, faculties are only further specializations of thought. When it is 
presented in this light, thought has a different part to play from what 
it has if we speak of a faculty of thought, one among a crowd of other 
faculties, such as perception, conception and will, with which it 
stands on the same level. When it is seen to be the true universal 
of all that nature and man contain, it extends its scope far beyond all 
these, and becomes the basis of everything.... 

From this long quotation it is quite clear that Hegel understands 
by thought something very different from what we understand by the 
term. It is in fact another name for what is the basic human conscious¬ 
ness. All types of consciousness, such as perception, conception and the 
like are from this point of view modes or forms of this basic consciousness. 
This thought he looks upon as “the constitutive substance of external 
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things” and also as “the universal substance of what is, spiritual”. 
Thought, therefore, is not merely the subjective thought of a * thinking 
individual, but it is the objective principle which is manifested in every¬ 
thing. It is for this reason that, Hegel’s, philosophy is caU$d Absolute 
Idealism. It is the most complete form of objective idealism. Its root 
conception is that what we call the external world is really not external 
but exhibits the same principle which is at work in our subjective 
consciousness. 

Another root idea of Hegel’s philosophy is the idea of evolution. 
From the lowest reality to the highest there is, according to him, a 
continuous process of development ; the highest realities representing 
higher stages of evolution of thought and the lower realities lower stages 
of its evolution. His philosophy rejects all ideas of any gap. The deve¬ 
lopment from the lowest to the highest is a continuous one, there being 
no sudden jump anywhere. The whole process can be mapped out, 
as has indeed been done by him, and this he calls the dialectic of thought. 
The dialectic is not merely the process of the internal development of 
thought from its lowest form to its highest, but is at the same time the 
actual process of the development of the universe from its lowest stages 
to the highest. Dialectic, therefore is not only logic but it is also meta¬ 
physics. In fact, in Hegel’s philosophy the two are identical, as we 
have already seen : Logic= Metaphysics. On this equation Hegel has 
built the whole of his philosophy. 

The nerve-spring of the dialectic, that which makes it evolve, is 
the principle of the synthesis of opposites. At each step of the process 
of dialectic, it meets with opposites, but these opposites, far from check¬ 
ing the process, rather help it to evolve further. In fact, evolution means 
a continuous march through opposites. Thought creates its own oppo¬ 
sites, in order to overcome them and through this overcoming, rise to 
a higher unity with itself. Every process of thought, thus, contains 
three movements: thesis, or the assertion of itself, antithesis, or the nega¬ 
tion of itself, and synthesis, or a higher unity of itself with itself, arising 
from the overcoming of its negation of itself. This is the famous triadic 
movement of thought, as expounded by Hegel. 

Hegel's thought is not thought as ordinarily understood, but is a sort 

of revolutionary thought 

The thing is, Hegel’s thought is not thought as ordinarily under- 
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stood, but is a sort of revolutionary thought, which he calls ‘infinite 
thought*. Thus, he says : (18) 

“But in using the term thought we must not forget the difference 
between finite or discursive thinking and the thinking which is in¬ 
finite and rational. The categories, as they meet tis prima facie and 
in isolation, are finite forms. But truth is always infinite, and cannot 
be expressed or presented to consciousness in finite terms. The phrase 
infinite thought may excite surprise, if we adhere to the modern con¬ 
ception that thought is always limited. But it is, speaking rightly, 
the very essence of thought to be infinite. The nominal explanation 
of calling a thing finite is that it has an end, that it exists up to a 
certain point only, when it comes into contact with, and is limited 
by, its other. The finite, therefore, subsists in reference to its other, 
which is its negation and presents itself as its limit. Now thought is 
always in its own sphere ; its relations are with itself, and it is its own 
objectivity... .Thought, as thought, therefore, in its unmixed nature 
involves no limits, it is finite only when it keeps to limited categories, 
which it believes to be ultimate”. 

The thought of Hegel, therefore, is radically different from the 
categorial thought as understood by Kant. Such a thought has a limit, 
which is its other. It is not in a position to overcome its opposition 
to its other, and is therefore limited. The essence of infinite thought, 
however, is that it is in a position to overcome its other. Or, in other 
words, there is no other or contradiction for it which it is not in a 
position to overcome and join with itself. 

It is this infinite thought which is identical with reality and which 
Hegel has in mind when he says that logic and metaphysics are identical. 
Let us try to grasp the implications of that statement. It means that 
the law of contradiction, as it is ordinarily understood, cannot be ap¬ 
plied to the real world. It is a law of formal thought and has no appli¬ 
cation to thought which is an expression of reality. In the real world 
it is impossible to find two things which are related to each other as 
‘A’ and ‘not-A’ are in formal thought. An example will make this 
clear. Suppose we take a mountain as our ‘A*. What is a ‘not-A’ here ? 
What is a not-mountain ? Will you call a man or a horse or a bird 
a not-mountain ? Does it convey any sense in calling any of these 
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a not-mountain ? The thing is, that in the real .world there are no 
absolute contradictories. . : . . * j 

It is not quite true to -say that Hegel denied the law>of Contra¬ 
diction. What he denied was the application of that lawtd the world 
of reality. If you could find an e A > and a ‘not-A’ which are absolute 
contradictories, then Hegel would not deny that the Law of Contra¬ 
diction would apply. But Hegel would say that such an ‘A* and a ‘not- 
A’ exist only in the world of your formal logic. That world is an arti¬ 
ficial world, a world of your own creation and docs not represent the 
real world. 

Croce in his book What is living and what is dead of the philosophy of 
Hegel has pointed out that Hegel is wrong in taking the World as a world 
of contradictories and not as a world of contraries. The world, he says, 
is a world of contraries and not of contradictories, and .Hegel’s logic 
applies only to the former and not to the latter. Really speaking, that 
is indeed what Hegel himself, as we have seen, has said. As I have 
said elsewhere, (19) “Rightly viewed, this is also the doctrine of Hegel. 
His rejection of the Law of Contradiction means that the world of the 
real contains no absolute contradictories. Such contradictories exist 
only in the realm of abstract thought with which formal logic deals. 
The thesis and the antithesis of Hegel both exist in the realm of the 
real ; they are not absolute contradictories, as Croce seems to take them 
to be, but opposite movements of thought which, resting in the same 
common region, the realm of reality, express different aspects of it 
which are each one-sided and imperfect and irresistibly point to a 
synthesis in a higher notion. Croce, therefore, is somewhat unjust to 
Hegel when he says that the latter has built a logic of contradictories.” 

The thought of Hegel also contains, as Mure has shown (20), an 
element of intuition. This gives it that power of direct approach to 
reality, which* is associated with intuition. Armed with this, power, 
it is a very powerful weapon, and Hegel undoubtedly wields it with 
great success. It does duty in Hegel’s system for sensation, perception, 
reason, will, intuition. It is, in short, an ambivalent principle which 
performs the functions assigned usually to several types of consciousness. 
An English poet said : 

“Break thou the deep Vase of chilling tears « 

That grief hath shaken into frost” , 
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But much more than grief is the action of formal logic in shaking into 
frost the chilling thoughts with which it deals, and Hegel, therefore, 
like the great English poet, would ask us to get rid of this logic which 
freezes all our thinking and robs it of that mobility which alone can 
enable it to probe into the depths of reality. 

In spite of Hegel's best efforts there is an element of formalism 

■in his philosophy 

Unfortunately, we have to say that in spite of his best efforts Hegel 
could not avoid formalism in his philosophy. The hierarchical system 
of categories which he developed in his logic suffers from the same 
defect which he noticed in formal logic, namely, of being a rigid and 
closed system. One effect we notice in his rigid adherence to the prin¬ 
ciple of continuity. This principle in fact runs through the whole of his 
philosophy. The whole process of the evolution of thought is like that 
of a bullet fired from a gun. It can be mapped out completely, as it 
has no surprises or gaps anywhere. There is no place for the emergence 
of anything new. What, in fact, appears new to us is, from its point 
of view, only a continuation of the old, a further development of what 
has gone before. This is the standpoint of Continuous Evolution. Hegel 
perhaps was the last great champion of it. As I have said elsewhere, (21) 
it is a characteristic of perennial philosophy in the West, which swears 
by Reason or Thought. Thought is wedded to the principle of conti¬ 
nuity, and Hegel, in spite of his making a revolutionary change in the 
nature of thought, could not give up the principle of continuity which 
is one of the sheet-anchors of systems of philosophy based upon Reason 
or Thought. 

Another weakness of the Hegelian philosophy, which is also a 
direct result of his exclusive adherence to thought, was his neglect of 
the other forms of consciousness^ such as feeling or will. It is true, 
as Mure has pointed out (to which we have already referred), that 
Hegel’s thought is something more than thought, that it includes, for 
instance, intuition, but on the whole, the recognition given to these 
other forms of consciousness is very slight. Hegel’s whole edifice is 
built upon thought. 

No doubt it was a gigantic edifice which he built upon it, which 
cannot but strike us as something marvellous, especially when we con- 
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template the inherent weaknesses of this mode of consciousness. His 
philosophy, in fact, is one of the most glorious examples of the truth 
of the famous saying of Goethe : “In der Beschrankung* zeigt sich 
erst der Meister” (“It is in his fight with limitations thatfthe master 
first shows himself”). Hegel had to struggle with the fundamental 
limitations of his chosen instrument, thought. In spite of these 
limitations, he gave us a wonderful system of philosophy, one of the 
grandest that the human mind has ever constructed. His greatness 
we can only realize when we take into account the glaring defects of 
the instrument which he employed. Hegel, in fact, attempted an impos¬ 
sible task. He took up the challenge thrown by Plato, namely, to con¬ 
struct a system of philosophy in which Being and Becoming, the One 
and the Many, can dwell together in perfect harmony, and he took it 
up on behalf of Thought and gave us a system which is a model of co¬ 
herence and symmetry. But philosophy must first and foremost be an 
interpretation of Reality, and a system, however coherent and sym¬ 
metrical it may be, must be pronounced to have failed if it cannot give 
an adequate interpretation of all the multifarious facets of Reality. From 
this point of view, we have unfortunately to say that in spite of its gran¬ 
deur and architectonic beauty, the Hegelian philosophy has failed, 
but it has failed because its task was an impossible one, namely, to build 
a philosophy upon the foundations of Thought alone. 

From Hegel to Contemporary Western Philosophy 

The failure of the Hegelian philosophy led in the West to a reorien¬ 
tation of philosophy on the basis of some principle other than Reason 
or Thought. This is known as the romantic revolt against the excessive 
rationalism or logicism of Hegel. Schopenhauer led this revolt, and 
under his banner gathered other rebels, who, though differing from 
one another in all other respects, were united in their common hatred 
of Reason. I have dealt with this story of the romantic revolt else¬ 
where (22), and I cannot deal with it here. Towards the close of the 
nineteenth century appeared Bergson, perhaps the greatest anti-rationa¬ 
list that has ever lived, who, with his principle of intuition, struck very 
hard blows at the rationalistic structure of philosophy. Unfortunately, 
his philosophy, although it was very effective as a criticism of rationalism, 
was not of much value on its positive side. There arose also the philo- 
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sophers of values who challenged rationalism on another ground, on 
the ground, namely, of its ignoring the real task of philosophy, which is to 
discover the values which satisfy the deeper cravings of the human soul. 

The Hegelians, however, did not retreat from the field altogether. 
In such valiant champions as Green and Caird, they continued to up¬ 
hold the banner of Reason, but they relied upon appeal to enlightened 
human experience rather than dialectic for the establishment of their 
philosophical position. A departure, however, was made by Bradley 
who again employed the weapon of dialectic for the establishment 
of his metaphysical standpoint. But it was a dialectic directed against 
thought, employed for the purpose of showing the limitations of thought. 
The famous statement of his, that thought must commit suicide if it 
tries to reach the Absolute, has shaken philosophical thought almost 
as much as the counter-statement of Hegel, that logic and metaphysics 
are identical. But it has caused headache also to philosophers, because 
it is not clear why thought is asked to commit suicide for doing what is 
its legitimate work. I cannot do better here than quote what I have 
said in this connection in my book The meeting of the East and the West 
in the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo (23) : 

“Before I pass on to deal with the challenge of this world-view 
of Hegel’s, namely, the world-view of continuity, I have to mention 
one curious development of the principle of continuity which seeks 
to demolish with its help the great structure raised by Hegel. I refer 
to Bradley’s attempt in his Appearance and Reality to prove that the 
very principle of coniinuity which is the life-breath of thought, proves 
its destruction. It is a very curious development of his philosophy, 
of which we were given no warning in his Principles of Logic. There 
we were told that thought could march from judgment to judgment 
in a triumphal procession and can reach the citadel of the Absolute 
itself, without coming across any barriers at all. Here, for the first 
time, without any warning, thought is presented with an ultimatum : 
Either you stop marching further, or if you are consumed with a 
desire to trespass into regions where you are not entitled to go, you 
must drink the hemlock and commit suicide. A very strange ulti¬ 
matum indeed ! And what did thought do to merit this fate ? Did 
it change the direction of its march, did it accept the guidance of 
any other principle than that of continuity or coherence ? Nothing 
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of the kind. And yet at a certain point of its journey it is asked either 
to retrace its steps or drink the hemlock.... 

“It is quite clear that thought* meets this fate, not because it 
does not know how to handle its own weapon, but because it floes not 
know how to handle a weapon which it was never taught to handle. 
This new weapon is that of discontinuity. Thought is blamed for not 
being able to deal with a world which presents discordances or dis¬ 
continuities. One such discordance is mentioned here, namely, the 
discordance between feeling and thought. In a world full of such dis¬ 
continuities, how can thought, wedded as it is to the principle of 
continuity, succeed ?'* 

Limitations of space prevent my mentioning other reactions of 
contemporary philosophy to Plato’s demand, but I cannot conclude 
this portion of my task without mentioning the attitude of Whitehead. 
Whitehead has profound regard for Plato, and he is the author of the 
famous statement that the whole of Western philosophy is nothing but 
so many footnotes to Plato. He has realized the weakness of Plato's 
earlier philosophy, in which a system of eternal ideas remains in a 
cloudland, out of all relation to the world of particulars, and he feels 
therefore the same need which Plato felt in his later dialogues, of bringing 
the two worlds into more intimate contact with each other. Like Plato’s 
eternal ideas, he also sets up a world of eternal objects and tries to 
effect a harmony between this world and the actual world in which 
we live by means of his twofold conception of God—the conception 
of a primordial God, who is the ideal realization of the possibilities 
embodied in the eternal objects, and that of a consequent God, who 
represents the transformation of the potentialities of the primordial 
God into actuality. But this transformation is never complete ; the 
consequent God is an eternally unfinished God. Moreover, the con¬ 
sequent God and the world act and react upon each other, so that the 
perfection of each depends upon the perfection of the other. It is clear 
therefore that in such a system there cannot be a complete realization 
of the eternal ideas in the actual world, and therefore, Plato's demand 
in the “Parmenides” remains unfulfilled. 

Solution of the problem posed by Plato in Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy 
Coming now to Sri Aurobindo's philosophy, we find that it makes 
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a fundamental departure from both the Western and the Indian con¬ 
ception of logic by its setting up two kinds of logic, a finite logic, which 
is the logic of thought or reason, and an infinite logic, which is the 
logic of the supra-mental consciousness. Hitherto the attitude of both 
Western and Eastern philosophy towards logic has been this: Either 
you accept logic, which is the logic of reason or thought, or you reject 
it as incapable of reaching the Absolute. If, therefore, the logic of 
thought fails to establish the Absolute, there is no alternative left but 
to declare that the Absolute is beyond the reach of logic, and that, 
consequently, if it has to be established by means of some principle 
other than thought. This, we have seen is the clear-cut position of 
Bradley, and it is the general standpoint of all Western philosophy 
which postulates an Absolute. It is also the same in our Indian philo¬ 
sophy. The Standpoint of our orthodox systems of philosophy, that is, 
those which believe in the authority of the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
is expressed very clearly in the statement of the Kathopanisad, 

( u in frRTTfor r’’ (“this consciousness is not to be obtained with the 
help of logic”). So also the verse of the Taittiriya Upanisad— 

’ 5 (“where words come back With an unful¬ 
filled mind”) states the same thing. Sankara in his commentary on 
the third Sfttra of Badarayana, ‘ ’ *, while giving an alter¬ 

native interpretation, states that SSstra, that is, the recorded intuitions 
of the sages, is the only means of having knowledge of Brahman, (24) 
thus clearly showing that logic is not a means of knowing the Absolute. 
This standpoint, that logic is not competent to give any knowledge of 
the ultimate truth, which is therefore above logic, is also beautifully 
illustrated in a famous conversation between Yudhis^hira and the 
Python, as recorded in the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata (25). The 
Python asked Yudhi§thira : “What is the object of knowledge ?”, to 
Which the latter replied : “(O Serpent, 

the object of knowledge is Brahman, which is neither happiness nor 
sorrow”). The Python objected to this answer, saying 

“iter wrs fojsregsr *r •uifaM i 

(“If the object of knowledge is ; neither happiness nor sorrow, O King, 
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then I don’t see how there can be such an object which is ^either the 
one nor the other”). 

Here the Python represents the standpoint of logic which* cannot 
conceive how there can be anything which is neither happiness nor 
sorrow, and Yudhi§thira represents the standpoint of the Absolute, 
which is inaccessible to logic. 

Coming now to heterodox Indian systems, that is, systems which 
do not believe in the authority of the Vedas and the Upanisads, we 
find that in the Madhyamika system of Buddhism, although reason 
is employed to reject all other views, yet Sunyata is not established 
by means of reason. It is expressly stated that Sunyata is not to be 
regarded as a view, that is, as a standpoint based upon reason, which 
can therefore be discussed and either accepted or rejected. Thus, in 
Kasyapa Parivarta (26), it is said— 

“Him I call the incurable who mistakes £unyata itself as a theory 
(drsti). It is as if a drug, administered to cure a patient, were to 
remove all disorders, but were itself to foul the stomach by remaining 
there. Would you, Kasyapa, consider the patient cured ? Likewise, 
Kaiyapa, Sunyata is the antidote for all dogmatic views, but him 
I declare incurable who misapprehends Sunyata itself as a theory.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan in his Henriette Hertz lecture on Gautama 
the Buddha says : (27) 

“It is unwise to insist on seeing nihilism or agnosticism in teachings 
where another explanation is not merely possible but probably more 
in accordance with Buddha’s ideas and the spirit of the times. It is 
impossible for any one to have the Buddha’s fundamental experience 
of the deficiency of all things mutable and therefore of human life 
in so far as it is occupied with passing things without a positive 
experience of an absolute and immutable good. It is the background 
against which the emptiness of the contingent and the mutable is 
apprehended. If Buddha declined to define the nature of this Ab¬ 
solute or if he contented himself with negative definitions, it is only 
to indicate that absolute being is above all determinations. It is 
difficult to differentiate this supreme being from the absolute Brah- 
man of Adyaita Vedanta or the super-God of Christian mysticism 
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>as formulated in the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius. Buddha’s 
condemnation of the world of experience is based on the same 
assumption of the absolute, but he refused to state it as the ground 
of the depreciation since it is not a matter capable of logical proof”. 

The words “logical proof” used by Dr Radhakrishnan clearly 
indicate the standpoint of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. £unyatS 
is not established with the help of logic. 

Dihnaga also, the celebrated Vijfianvadi Buddhist philosopher, 
believes that inference or logic applies only to the phenomenal world 
and has no application to the Absolute (28). The Alaya VijnSna or 
the Tathagatagarbha of Asvaghosa is also not subject to the categories 
of the intellect and therefore not approachable through logic or reason. 

When we come to Jainism, we find that if anything, it is in a better 
position to meet the challenge of Plato, for, on account of its meta¬ 
physical doctrine of Anekantavada, or infinite plurality of reality, with 
its logical or epistemological counterpart, which is called Syadvada, 
it delights in accepting the view that every reality is both one and many, 
being and becoming, and it insists strongly upon maintaining that 
every view of reality which looks upon it as one and not as many, or 
as being and not as becoming, is false, is, in fact, what it calls a NayS- 
bhasa or fallacious judgment, arising from the fact that it takes a parti¬ 
cular view or naya to be the sole truth about a thing, whereas as a 
matter of fact, there are innumerable truths about it (29). The only 
way, therefore, in which we can avoid the fallacy, called Nayabhasa, 
is to attach the word ‘syat’ or ‘may be’ to everyone of our judgments. 
Thus, instead of saying that a thing is hot or cold, we have to say that 
it may be that it is hot, or it may be that it is cold, the idea being that 
if we call it hot, we call it from one point of view. We have no right 
to ignore another point of view from which it can equally be called 
cold. Thus, for instance, if an inhabitant from Greenland is to come and 
visit our country even in our cold season, he will call it hot, although 
we may call it cold. 

In a way it is a complete fulfilment of the demand made by Plato, 
for it says that not only the one and the many, or motion and rest, but 
all imaginable aspects of a thing—and they are infinite in number— 
will have to be included if we are to have a full knowledge of it. In 
another sense it is a reductio ad absurdum of this demand, for it shows 
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the hopelessness of its being realized. Jainism, however, like other 
systems of Indian philosophy, believes in the possibility of acquiring 
complete knowledge (kevalajiiana)—which is the prerogative of the 
liberated soul—by discarding all Nayas. Though this renders nugatory 
the logic of the Nayas, yet Jainism must be said to have rendered great 
service to philosophy by pointing out more clearly than any other 
system has done, that all opposites meet in a concrete reality, and that 
consequently, the Law of Contradiction has a place only in a world 
of abstractions. 


Sri Aurobindo and the problems raised by Plato 

Reverting now to Sri Atirobindo’s philosophy, wc find that it, 
like other Indian systems of philosophy, looks upon the problems posed 
by Plato as incapable of being solved with the help of reason or thought. 
Reason or thought works under serious handicaps, the most serious 
being the Law of Contradiction, with its offshoot, the Law of Excluded 
Middle. But instead of saying that logic fails us here completely and 
we shall have to employ some other method, such as intuition, etc., 
he says that though the logic of reason fails us, yet there are higher 
logics which can be employed here. This is the grand new view which 
Sri Aurobindo puts before us. 

The idea which he introduces is a very novel one which has so 
far never been put forward by any other philosopher. It follows directly 
from the principles of his philosophy. We shall understand the signi¬ 
ficance of the change which he introduces here if we compare his view¬ 
point with that of Hegel. Hegel defines logic as thought thinking itself. But, 
says Sri Aurobindo, there is no reason why logic should mean only 
the logic of thought. Logic may as well be the self-revelation of some 
consciousness higher than thought. In fact, for Sri Aurobindo, it is 
the self-revelation of the supramcntal consciousness. This logic is very 
different from the logic of thought. Sri Aurobindo therefore has coined 
the words ‘logic of the infinite’ to express the great truth that what is 
important for philosophy is not so much the logic of thought as this 
higher logic, which is the logic of the supramental consciousness, and 
may therefore be appropriately called the logic of the infinite, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the logic of thought, which is the logic of the finite. 

It is clear that it is a logic far more revolutionary than even the 
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logic of Hegel. For although Hegel made radical changes in the struc¬ 
ture of logic as it was current in his time, yet the framework was still 
that of human thought, while the logic of the infinite which Sri 
Aurobindo has set up, has a framework which is in no way dependent 
upon that of thought. 

There is also reason for thinking that what Plato wanted to do in 
the “Parmenides” was to hint at such a logic. The logic that was cur¬ 
rent in his time was the Megarian logic, which was practically the 
same as the logic of Zeno. His object was to expose the weakness of that 
logic in order to pave the way for a higher logic not tied to the apron 
strings of thought. He stopped in this dialogue with merely exposing 
the hollowness of the Megarian logic. The constructive work of building 
a higher logic he did not attempt in this dialogue. He partially attempted 
it in the “Sophist”, and in the “Theaetetus” and the “Philcbus”; he 
showed us some of the concrete results of such a logic, in the former 
case by showing how it would enable us not only to overcome the weak¬ 
nesses of the Megarian logic but also those of its opposite, namely, the 
Heraclitean logic of Becoming, and in the latter how it would enable 
us to build concrete values, such as the good, which would serve as a 
measuring-rod for determining the values of other things. In fact, the 
“Parmenides” may be said to be the beginning of the process by which 
Plato wanted to construct a new logic namely, the logic of values. This 
logic would at once link the “Parmenides” with the “Republic”, where 
the idea of good, which represents Plato’s Absolute, is put forward 
as a Concrete Value which unites all other values. 

Why Sri Aurobindo is not satisfied with the logic of thought 

Sri Aurobindo has expressed his dissatisfaction with mind or thought 
or reason (these three words he uses almost as synonyms) in several 
places in The Life Divine and also in his other works. Thus, in a passage 
in The Life Divine , (30) speaking of the mind’s view of Space and Time, 
he says : 

“Our mental view of these two categories is determined by the 
idea of measure which is inherent in the action of the analytical, 
dividing movement of Mind. Time is for the Mind a mobile ex¬ 
tension measured out by the succession of the past, present and future 
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in which Mind places itself at a certain standpoint whence it looks 
before and after. Space is a stable extension measured out by divi¬ 
sibility of substance ; at a certain point in that divisitfle extension 
Mind places itself and regards the disposition of substance around it. 

“In actual fact Mind measures Time by event and Space by 
Matter ; but it is possible in pure mentality to disregard the movement 
of event and the disposition of substance and realise the pure move¬ 
ment of Conscious-Force which constitutes Space and Time ; these 
two are then merely two aspects of the universal force of Conscious¬ 
ness which in their intertwined interaction comprehend the warp 
and woof of its action upon itself. And to a consciousness higher 
than Mind which should regard our past,, present and future in one 
view, containing and not contained in them, not situated at a parti¬ 
cular moment of Time for its point of prospection, Time might well 
offer itself as an eternal present. And to the same consciousness not 
situated at any particular point of Space, but containing all points 
and regions in itself, Space also might offer itself as a subjective and 
indivisible extension—no less subjective than Time. At certain mo¬ 
ments we become aware of such an indivisible regard upholding by 
its immutable self-conscious unity the variations of the universe; 
but we must not ask how the contents of Time and Space would 
present themselves there in their transcendent truth ; for this our 
mind cannot conceive ; and it is even ready to deny to this Indivisible 
any possibility of knowing the world in any other way than that of 
our mind and senses.” 

A few pages later, in the same chapter of the same book, he makes a 
further and a more important distinction between the viewpoint of 
the Supramental Consciousness and that of the mind : (31) 

“This, then, is the first operative principle of the divine Super¬ 
mind ; it is a cosmic vision which is all-comprehensive, all-pervading, 
all-inhabiting. Because it comprehends all things in being and static 
self-awareness, subjective, timeless, spaceless, therefore it compre¬ 
hends all things in dynamic knowledge and governs their objective 
self-embodiment in Space and Time. 

“In this consciousness the knower, knowledge and the known 
are not different entities, but fundamentally one. Our mentality 
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makes a distinction between these three because without distinctions 
it cannot proceed ; losing its proper means and fundamental law 
of action, it becomes motionless and inactive. Therefore, even when 
I regard myself mentally, I have still to make this distinction. I 
am, as the knower ; what I observe in myself, I regard as the object 
of my knowledge, myself yet not myself; knowledge is an operation 
by which 1 link the knower to the known. But the artificiality, the 
purely practical and utilitarian character of this operation is evi¬ 
dent ; it is evident that it does not represent the fundamental truth 
of things. In reality, I the knower, as the consciousness which knows ; 
the knowledge is that consciousness, myself, operating ; the known 
is also myself, a form or movement of the same consciousness....’* 

The fundamental characteristic of the Supermind is the indivisi¬ 
bility of its consciousness, whereas the characteristic of the Mind is that 
it splits up the unity of consciousness : (32) 

“This indivisibility of the comprehensive Supermind which 
contains all multiplicity without derogating from its own unity, is 
a truth upon which wc have always to insist, if we are to under¬ 
stand the cosmos and get rid of the initial error of our analytic menta¬ 
lity. A tree evolves out of the seed in which it is already contained, 
the seed out of the tree ; a fixed law, an invariable process reigns 
in the permanence of the form of manifestation which we call a tree. 
The mind regards this phenomenon, this birth, life and reproduction 
of a tree, as a thing in itself and on that basis studies, classes and 
explains it. It explains the tree by the seed, the seed by the tree ; it 
declares a law of Nature. But it has explained nothing ; it has only 
analysed and recorded the process of a mystery”. 

Sri Aurobindo, however , does not reject logic , but gives a supramental 
logic , which he calls the logic of the infinite 

But if mental logic is defective, it does not necessarily mean that 
all logic is defective. The Absolute, in Sri Aurobindo’s view, operates 
in accordance with a higher logic. It is wrong to think that its actions 
are indeterminate. Indeterminacy, in fact, is only another name for 
mind’s failure to grasp its nature. But it is, from its point of view, not 
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indeterminate. It is perfectly determinate; its operations flow from 
the law of its own being (svadharma), though this law may 'not be 
discernible by our mind. The great mistake of many system^ of philo¬ 
sophy lies in thinking that in stepping from the finite to djc infinite, 
you step from determinacy to indeterminacy. The truth is rather the 
reverse. The infinite is far more determinate than the finite, but its 
determinacy is of a different character from the determinacy of the 
finite, for it does not mean following any rigid law fixed by any external 
agency, but it means following its own law, which is the reverse of rigid, 
as it is the free expression of a concrete dynamic reality. The finite, 
morever, is determinate only up to a very limited extent. Gross these 
limits, and you are engulfed in hopeless and chaotic incoherence. That 
is not so, however, with the infinite. There are no limits within which 
only it manifests its determinacy. Sri Aurobindo is very emphatic on 
this point. Thus, he says : (33) 

“But the being and action of the Infinite must not be therefore 
regarded as if it were a magic void of all reason; there is, on the contrary, 
a greater reason in all the operations of the Infinite, but it is not a 
mental or intellectual, it is a spiritual and supramental reason ; there 
is a logic in it, because there are relations and connections infallibly 
seen and executed ; what is magic to our finite reason is the logic 
of the Infinite. It is a greater reason, a greater logic because it is 
more vast, subtle, complex in its operations ; it comprehends all 
the data which our observation fails to seize ; it deduces from them 
results which neither our deduction nor induction can anticipate, 
because our conclusions and inferences have a meagre foundation 
and are fallible and brittle.” 

The greater reason and higher logic may appear irrational and 
illogical to us, and in fact this is usually the case, but from that we 
must not jump to the conclusion that it is incoherent or chaotic. To 
make this clear, Sri Aurobindo goes on saying : (34) 

“It is evident that such a Consciousness and Will need not act 
in harmony with the conclusions of our limited reason or according 
to a procedure familiar to it and approved of by our constructive 
notions or in subjection to ethical reason working for a limited and 
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fragmentary good ; it might and does admit things deemed by our 
reason irrational and unethical because that was necessary for the 
final and total good and for the working out of a cosmic purpose. 
What seems to us irrational or reprehensible in relation to a partial 
set of facts; motives, desiderata might be perfectly rational and ap- 
provable in relation to a much vaster motive and totality of data and 
desiderata. Reason with its partial vision sets up constructed con¬ 
clusions which it strives to turn into general rules of knowledge and 
action and it compels into its rule by some mental device or gets 
rid of what does not suit with it ; an infinite Consciousness would 
have no rules, it would have instead large intrinsic truths governing 
automatically conclusion and result, but adapting them differently 
and spontaneously to a different total of circumstances, so that by 
this pliability and free adaptation it might seem to the narrower 
faculty to have no standards whatever.” 

Here Sri Aurobindo mentions one fundamental difference between 
the operation of Supramental Consciousness and that of thought. The 
order and system found in the former is not due to adherence to rigid 
rules, as it is in the case of thought, but it is due to its freely pursuing 
larger truths. This is the reason why to thought its operations seem to 
be irregular and chaotic. This fundamental difference and the con¬ 
sequences that flow from it Sri Aurobindo further stresses in the 
following passages : 

“It is this that makes the difference between our fragmentary 
mind consciousness constructing integers out of its fractions and an 
essential and total consciousness, vision and knowledge. It is not 
indeed possible, so long as we are compelled to use reason as our 
main support, for it to abdicate altogether in favour of an undeve¬ 
loped or half-organized intuition ; but it is imperative on us in a 
consideration of the Infinite and its being and action to enforce on 
our reason an utmost plasticity and open it to an awareness of the 
larger states and possibilities of that which we are striving to consider. 
It will not do to apply our limited and limiting conclusions to That which is 
illimitable ” (italics ours). 

The last sentence gives us a warning which is very essential. The 
mode of operation of the Infinite or what may be called the logic of 
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the Infinite is not graspable with the help of the principles which govern 
the logic of the finite. 

The Law of Contradiction and Sri Aurobindo's attitude towards it 

From what we have said above and from what appears from the 
passages we have quoted from Sri Aurobindo, it appears that the Law 
of Contradiction, as it is ordinarily understood, has no place in the 
logic of the infinite. The Law of Contradiction, in fact, fixes the limits 
of everything. It cannot therefore have any application to the Infinite 
Reality, the essential characteristic of which is that it cannot be confined 
within any limits. Even in the realm of thought, we have seen, it is 
not wholly applicable, and this is the lesson of the Hegelian philosophy. 
It can, in fact, operate successfully in formal logic. Even in mental 
logic, so far as it is more than a logic of forms, the Law of Contradiction 
does not operate successfully, for the simple reason that even in the 
real world as conceived by our mind, we cannot point to any two things 
A and not-A which absolutely exclude each other. It is clear, therefore, 
that this Law applies only to an artificial world, to a world governed 
by conventions, where fixed connotations are given to things. The 
case becomes still worse when we pass from the mental to the Supra- 
mental world. The most vital thing about this world is that it revolts 
against all limitations. 

But although the Law of Contradiction does not apply to the 
Supramental world, yet it is not a world which is incoherent or chaotic. 
On the contrary, it is far more orderly and coherent than the world 
in which we live. It is very important to remember that coherence or 
consistency does not mean merely consistency with a fixed rule or law. 
We can understand this clearly if we think of the distinction made in 
Hegelian philosophy between self-consistency and consistency with 
the self. This is also the kernel of the teaching of the Gita, which asks 
us to be consistent with our svabhava, though it may mean being in¬ 
consistent with fixed rules or laws. Consistency with the self means 
consistency with a concrete dynamic reality which resists being placed^ 
within fixed boundaries. Such consistency, therefore, revolts against 
the idea of self-consistency. Paradoxical as it may sound, the self can 
only be consistent with itself by being inconsistent as judged by fixed 
rules or laws. An example will make this clear. A child can only be 
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consistent with itself, with its svabhdva , if it continues to grow. But 
growing means outgrowing, becoming inconsistent with what it is at 
any particular moment. If therefore we draw a picture of the child 
at any particular time and say that this and nothing else than this, 
is the child, then the child can only be consistent with itself by being 
inconsistent with this picture. On the other hand, if the child ceases 
to grow, then it will be consistent with its picture but it 'will' be 
inconsistent with itself, with its svabhdva. The same is true (only on' 
a grander scale ) of consistency or coherence with the Siipramehtal * 
Reality. The world of the Supramental Reality is infinitely more‘ co¬ 
herent than the world in which we live, but its coherence is vrith that 
Infinite Reality and not with any rule or law. 

Conclusion 

% t " s • i ’ 

To sum up : The great challenge thrown by Plato in his “Par-" 
menides” to show how the One and the Many, Being and Becoming, 
Rest and Motion can be reconciled without any violence to any of 
the opposed notions, has been successfully answered by Sri Aurobindo ; 1 
He has shown, as nobody before him has done, that their reconciliation 
can be effected with the. help of a logic fundamentally different from 
the logic of thought or reason, which may be called the logic of the 
infinite. Hegel also took up the challenge, and constructed a wonder¬ 
ful logic of thought in which he sought to reconcile all these opposites. 
But there were many gaps in his construction, which clearly proved- 
that the task which he had undertaken was an impossible One, being 
beyond the power of thought. Perhaps Plato’s object was also to hint 
at the need of a logic more competent to deal with the problem he 
had posed than thought. * 
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(1) See Burnet : Platonism, pp. 33-34. “It seems to me”, says 
Burnet, “that we are bound, in view of this, to believe that the “theory 
of ideas” was really taught by Socrates and that he had learnt it at an 
early age from the Pythagoreans. Further, I cannot doubt that the 
“Parmenides, which is certainly later in date than the “Republic”, 
is only to be understood as the renunciation of that theory, at least 
in its original form, by Plato. This is, of course, of the first importance, 

if it is true, and it is at least certain that Plato never even alludes to 
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the theory again in his published works with the exception of a single 
brief mention of it put into the mouth of Pythagorean Timaeus”. He 
further says at p. 39 of the same book, “It has been* necessary to say 
something about Socrates, though the subject of these lectures is pro¬ 
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ACT I 


Antioch . The Palace , a house by the sea . 

Scene 1 

The Palace in Antioch; Cleopatra*s antechamber . Cleone 
seated; to her enters Eunice. 


Clenm 


Always he liv&s,! 


Eunice 

No, his disease; not he. 

For the, divinity that sits in man 

From that afflicted body has withdrawn,— 

Its pride, its_ greatness, joy, command, the Power 
Unnameabte that struggles with its world : 

The husk, the creature only lives. But that husk 
Has a heart, a mind and all accustomed wants, 
And having these must be,—O, it is pitiful,— 
Stripped of all real homage, forced to see 
■ That none but Death desires him any more. 

Cleone 


You pity ? 


Eunice 

Seems it strange to you ?' I pity. 

I loved him not,—|vho did ? But I ani human 
And feel the toucmof tears. A death desired 
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Is still a death and man is always man 
Although an enemy. If I ever slew, 

I think ’twould be with pity in the blow 
That it was needed. 


Cleone 

That’s a foolish thought. 
Eunice 

If it were weakness and delayed the stroke. 

Cleone 

The Queen waits by him still ? 

Eunice 


No longer now. 

For while officiously she served her lord. 

The dying monarch cast a royal look 
Of sternness on her. “Cease”, he said, “O woman. 
To trouble with thy ill-dissembled joy 
My passing. Call thy sons ! Before they come 
I shall have gone into the shadow. Yet 
Too much exult not, lest the angry gods 
Chastise thee with the coming of thy sons 
At which thou now rejoicest.” 

Cleone 


Where is she then 


Or who waits on her ? 


Eunice 

Rodogune. 



RODOGUNE 


Act One Scene One 


Cleone 


No nobler attendance ? 


That slave ! 


Eunice 

I think I hear the speech 
Of upstarts. Are you, Cleone, of that tribe ? 

Cleone 

I marvel at your strange attraction, Princess! 

You fondle and admire a statue of chalk 
In a black towel dismally arranged. 

Eunice 

She has roses in her pallor, but they are 
The memory of a blush in ivory. 

She is all silent, gentle, pale and pure, 

Dim-natured with a heart as soft as sleep. 

Cleone 

She is a twilight soul, not frank, not Greek, 

Some Magian’s daughter full of midnight spells. 

I think she is a changeling from the dead. 

I hate the sorceress ! 

Eunice 

We shall have a king 
Who’s young, Cleone; Rodogune is fair. 

What think you of it, you small bitter heart? 
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Cleone 

He will prefer the roses and the day, 
I hope ! 


Eunice 

* 

Yourself, you think ? O, see her walk ! 

A floating lily in moonlight was her sister. 

Rodogune enters. 


Rodogune 


His agony ends at last. 


Cleone 

Why have you left 

Your mistress and your service, Rodogune ? 

Rodogune 

She will not have me near her now; she says 
I look at her with eyes too wondering and too large. 
So she expects alone her husband’s end 
And her release. Alas, the valiant man, 

The king, the trampler of the fields of death ! 

He called to victory and she ran to him, 

He made of conquest his camp-follower. How 
He lies forsaken ! None regard his end; 

His flatterers whisper round him, his no more; 

His almost widow smiles. Better would men, 

Gould they foresee their ending, understand 
The need of mercy. 
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Cleone 


RjODOOUNE 


. Act One Seem Ot 


My sandal-string is loose; 

Kneel down and tie it, Parthian Rodogune, 

Eunice 

You too may feel the need of mercy yet, 

Cleone. 

Cleopatra enters swiftly from the corridors of the Palace* 

Cleopatra 

Antiochus is dead, is dead, and I 
Shall see at last the faces of my sons. 

O, I could cry upon the palace-tops 
My exultation ! Gaze not on me so, 

Eunice. I have lived for eighteen years 
With silence and my anguished soul within 
While all the while a mother’s heart in me 
Cried for her children’s eyelids, wept to touch 
The little bodies that with pain I bore. 

The long chill dawnings came without that joy. 

Only my hateful husband and his crown,— 

His crown ! 


Eunice 

To the world he was a man august, 
High-thoughted, grandiose, valiant. Leave him to death, 
^\nd thou enjoy thy children. 


Cleopatra 

fie would not let my children come to me, 
Therefore I spit upon his corpse. Eunice, 
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Have you not thought sometimes how strange it will feel 
To see my tall strong sons come stiiding in 
Who were two lisping babes, two pretty babes*? 
Sometimes I think they are not changed at all* 

And I shall see my small Antiochus 

With those sweet sunlight curls, his father’s curls, 

And eyes in which an infant royalty 
Expressed itself in glances, Timocles 
Holding his brother’s hands and toiling to me 
With eyes like flowers wide-opened by the wind 
And rosy lips that laugh towards my breast. 

Will it not be strange, so sweet and strange ? 

Eunice 


Will they arrive from Egypt ? 

Cleopatra 


And when 


From Egypt ! They are here, Eunice. 

Eunice 


Ah, Eunice, 


Here ! 


Cleopatra 

Not in this room, dear fool, in Antioch, hid 
Where never cruel eyes could come at them. 

O, did you think a mother’s hungry heart 
Could lose one fluttering moment of delight 
After such empty years ? Theramenes,— 

The swift hawk he is—by that good illness helped 
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ROkOGUM 


Act One Scene One 

Darted across and brought them. They’re here, Eunice ! 

I saw them not even then, not even then 
Gould clasp, but now Antiochus is dead, 

Is dead, my lips shall kiss them ! Messengers 
Abridge the roads with tempest in their hooves 
To bring them to me ! 


Eunice 

Imperil not with memories of hate 
The hour of thy new-found felicity; 

For souls dislodged are dangerous and the gods 
Have their caprices. 


Cleopatra 

Will the Furies stir 

Because I hated grim Antiochus ? 

When I have slain my kin, then let them wake. 

The man who’s dead was nothing to my heart : 

My husband was Nicanor, my beautiful 
High-hearted lord with his bright auburn hair 
And open face. When he died miserably 
A captive in the hated Parthian s bonds, 

My heart was broken. Only for my babes 
I knit the pieces strongly to each other, 

My little babes whom I must send away 
To Egypt far from me ! But for Antiochus 
That gloomy, sullen and forbidding soul, 
Harsh-featured, hard of heart, rough mud of camps 
And marches,—he was never lord of me. 

He was a reason of State, an act of policy; 

And he exiled my children. You have not been 
A mother I 
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Eunice 

I will love with you, Cleopatra, 
Although to hate unwilling. 

Cleopatra 


Love me, and with me 
As much as your pale quiet Parthian’s loved 
Whom for your sake I have not slain. 

Cleone 


She too, 

The Parthian !—blames you. Was it not she who said, 
Your joy will bring a curse upon your sons ? 

Cleopatra 

Hast thou so little terror ? 

Eunice 


Never she said it ! 


Cleopatra 

Fear yet; be wise ! I cannot any more 
Feel anger ! Never again can grief be bom 
In this glad world that gives me back my sons. 
I can think only of my children’s arms. 

There is a diphony of music swells 
Within me and it cries a double name, 

Twin sounds, Antiochus and Timocles 
Timocles and Antiochus, the two 
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RODOGUNE 


Act One Scene One 


Changing their places sweetly like a pair 
Of happy lovers in my brain. 

Cleone 


But which 

Shall be our king in Syria ? 

Cleopatra 

Both shall be kings. 

My kings, my little royal faces made 
To rule my breast. Upon a meaner throne 
What matters who shall reign for both ? 

Zoyla enters. 


Zqyla 


Madam, 

The banner floats upon that seaward tower. 


Cleopatra 

O my soul, fly to perch there ! Shall it not seem 
My children’s robes as motherwards they run to me 
Tired of their distant play ? 


She leaves the room followed by Z°y^ a » 
Eunice 

You, you, Cleone ! gods are not in the world 
If you end happily. 

Rodogune 

Do not reproach her. 

I have no complaint against one human creature ; 
Nature and Fate do all. 
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Eunice 

Because you were born. 
My Rodogune, to suffer and be sweet 
As was Gleone to offend. O snake. 

For all thy gold and roses ! 

Rodogune 


I did not think 

Her guiltless sons must pay her debt. Account 
Is kept in heaven and our own offences 
Too heavy a load for us to bear. 

Rodogune and Eunice go out. 


Cleone 


The doll, 

The Parthian puppet whom she fondles so. 

She hardly has a glance for me ! I am glad 
This gloomy, grand Antiochus is dead. 

O now for pastime, dances, youth and flowers ! 
Youth, youth ! for we shall have upon the throne 
No grey beard longer, but some glorious boy 
Made for delight with whom we shall be young 
For ever. 


{to Phayllus as he enters) 

Rejoice, brother, he is dead. 
Phayllus 

It was my desire and fear that killed him then ; 
For he was nosing into my accounts. 
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kODOGVM 


Ait One Scene One 

When shall we have these two king-cubs and which 
Is the crowned lion ? 


Cleone 

That is hidden, Phayllus ; 

You know it. 


Phayllus 

I know ; I wish I also knew 
Why it was hidden. Perhaps there is no cause 
Save the hiding ! Women feign and lie by nature 
As the snake coils, no purpose served by it. 

Or was it the grim king who’ld have it so ? 

Cleone 


They are in Antioch. 


Phayllus 
That I knew. 

Cleone 


You knew ? 


Phayllus 

Before Queen Cleopatra. They do not sleep 
Who govern kingdoms ; they have ears and eyes. 

Cleone 


Knew and they live 1 
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Phayllus 

Why should one slay in \tain ? 
A dying man has nothing left to fear 
Or hope for. He belongs to other cares. 

Whichever of these Syrian cubs be crowned. 

He will be hungry, young and African ; 

He will need caterers. 


Cleone 

Shall they not be found ? 
Phayllus 

In Egypt they have other needs than ours. 

There lust’s almost as open as feasting is ; 

Science and poetry and learned tastes 
Are not confined to books, but life’s an art. 

There are faint mysteries, there are lurid pomps ; 
Strong philtres pass and covert drugs. Desire 
Is married to fulfilment, pain’s enjoyed 
And love sometimes procures his prey for death. 

He’ll want those strange and vivid colours here. 

Not dull diplomacies and hard rough arms. 

Then who shall look to statecraft’s arid needs 
If not Phayllus ? 

Cleone 

We shall rise ? 

Phayllus 

It is that 

I came to learn from you. I have a need for growth ; 
I feel a ray come nearer to my brow. 
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RODOGUNE 


Act One Scene One 

The world expands before me. Wilt thou assist,— 

For you have courage, falsehood, brains,—my growth ? 
Your own assisted,—that is understood. 

Cleone 

Because I am near the Queen? 

Phayllus 


That helps, perhaps. 
But falls below the mark at which I aim. 

If you were nearer to the King,—why, then ! 

Cleone 


Depend on me. 


Phayllus 

Cleone, we shall rise. 
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Scene 2 


The colonnade of a house in Antioch , overlooking the sea . 
Antiochus ; Philoctetes. 

Antiochus 

The summons comes not and my life still waits. 

Philoctetes 

Patience, beloved Antiochus. Even now 
He fronts the darkness. 

Antiochus 

Nothing have I spoken 
As wishing for his death. His was a mould 
That should have been immortal. But since all 
Are voyagers to one goal and wishing’s vain 
To hold one traveller back, I keep my hopes. 

O Philoctetes, we who missed his life. 

Should have the memory of his end ! Unseen 
He goes from us into the shades, unknown : 

We are denied his solemn hours. 

Philoctetes 

All men 

Are not like thee, my monarch, and this king 
Was great but dangerous as a lion is 
Who lives in deserts mightily alone. 

Admire him from that distance. 
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RODOGUNE 


Act One Scene Two 


Antiochus 

O fear and base suspicion, evillest part 
Of Nature, how you spoil our grandiose life ! 

All heights are lowered, our wide embrace restrained, 
God’s natural sunshine darkened by your fault. 

We were not meant for darkness, plots and hatred 
Reading our baseness in another’s mind, 

But like good wrestlers, hearty comrades, hearty foes, 
To take and give in life’s great lists together 
Blows and embraces. 


Philoctetes 

A mother’s love, a mother’s fears 

Earn their excuse. 


Antiochus 

I care not for such love. 

O Philoctetes, all this happy night 
I could not sleep; for proud dreams came to me 
In which I sat on Syria’s puissant throne, 

Or marched through Parthia with the iron pomps 
Of war resounding in my train, or swam 
My charger through the Indus undulant, 

Or up to Ganges and the torrid south 
Restored once more the Syrian monarchy. 

It is divinity on earth to be a king. 

Philoctetes 

But if the weaker prove the elder born ? 

- If Timocles were Fate’s elected king ? 
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Antiochus 

Dear merry Timocles ! he would not wish 
To wear the iron burden of a crown; 

If he has joy, it is enough for him. 

Sunshine and laughter and the arms of friends 
Guard his fine monarchy of cheerful mind. 

Philoctetes 

If always Fate were careful to fit in 

The nature with the lot i But she sometimes 

Loves these strange contrasts and crude ironies. 

Antiochus 

Has not nurse Mentho often sworn to me 
That I, not he, saw earth the first ? 

Philoctetes 


And when 

Did woman’s tongue except in wrath or malice 
Deliver truth that’s better ? 

Antiochus 

Philoctetes, 

Do you not wish me to be king ? 

Philoctetes 


Why left I then 

Nile in his fields and Egypt slumbering 
Couchant upon her sands, but to pursue 
Your gallant progress sailing through life’s seas 
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Shattering opponents till your flag flew high 
Sole admiral-ship of all this kingly world ? 

But since upon this random earth unjust 
We travel stumbling to the pyre, not led 
By any Power nor any law, and neither 
What we desire nor what we deserve 
Arrives, but unintelligible dooms 
O’ertake us and the travesty of things, 

It is better not to hope too much. 

Antiochus 


It is better 

To lift our hopes heaven-high and to extend them 
As wide as earth. Heaven did not give me in vain 
This royal nature and this kingly form, 

These thoughts that wear a crown. They were not meant 
For mockery nor to fret a subject’s heart. 

Do you not hear the ardour of those hooves ? 

My kingdom rides to me. 

He hastens to the other end of the colonnade . 

Philoctetes 

O glorious youth 

Whose young heroic arms would gird the world, 

I like a proud and anxious mother follow. 

Desiring, fearing, drawn by cords of hope and love, 
Admire and doubt, exult and quake and chide. 

She is so glad of her brave, beautiful child, 

But trembles lest his courage and his beauty 
Alarm the fatal jealousy that watches us 
From thrones unseen. 

Thoas and Melitus enter from the gates, 
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Thoas 

Are these the Syrian twins ? 
Philoctetes 

The elder of them only, Antiochus 
Of Syria. 


Thoas 

Son of Nicanor ! Antiochus 
The high Seleucid travels the dull stream 
And Syria’s throne is empty for his heir. 

Antiochus 

A glorious sun has fallen then from heaven 
Saddening the nations, even those he smote. 
It is the rule of Nature makes us rise 
Despite our hearts replacing what we love. 
And I am happy who am called so soon 
To rule a nation of such princely men. 

Are you not Thoas ? 


Thoas 

Thoas of Macedon. 

Antiochus 

Thoas, we shall be friends. Will it be long 
Before we march together through the world 
To stable our horses in Persepolis ? 

He turns to speak to Timocles who 
has just entered and goes into the house . 



RODOGUNE 


Act Om S$m$ Tm 


Melitus 

This is a royal style and kingly brow. 

Thoas 

The man is royal. What a face looks forth 
From under that bright aureole of hair ! 

Timocles 

I greet you, Syrians. Shall I know your names ? 

Melitus 


Melitus. This is Thoas. 

Timocles 

Melitus ? 

Oh yes, of Macedon. 


Melitus 
No, Antioch. 

Timocles 

£ 

It is the same. 

We talked of you in Alexandria and in Thebes, 

All of you famous captains. Your great names 
Are known to us, as now yourselves must be 
Known and admired and loved. 

Melitus 


Your courtesy 

Overwhelms me; but I am no captain, only 
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The King’s poor chamberlain, your servant come 
To greet you. 


Timocles 

Not therefore less a cherished friend 
Whose duty helps our daily happiness. 

Thoas, your name is in our country’s book 
Inscribed too deeply to demand poor praise 
From one who never yet has drawn his sword 
In anger. 


Thoas 

I am honoured, Prince. Do not forget 
Your mother is waiting for you after eighteen years. 

Timocles 

My mother ! O, I have a mother at last. 

You lords shall tell me as we go, how fair 
She is or dark like our Egyptian dames. 

Noble and tall or else a brevity 

Of queenhood. And her face—but that, be sure. 

Is the sweet loving face I have seen so often 
In Egypt when I lay awake at night 
And heard the breezes whispering outside 
With many voices in the moonlit hours. 

It is late, Thoas, is it not, a child to see 

His mother when eighteen years have made him big ? 

This, this is Paradise, a mother, friends 

And Syria. In our swart Egypt ’twas no life,— 

Although I liked it well when I was there; 

But O, your Syria ! I have spent whole hours 
Watching your gracile Syrian women pass 



RODQGUNE 


Act One Scene Tw6 

With their bright splendid faces. And your flowers, 

What flowers ! and best of all, your sun, not like 
That burning Egypt, but a warmth, a joy 
And a kind brightness. It will be all pleasure 
To reign in such a country. 

Antiochus 

(returning from the house ) 

Let us ride 

Into our kingdom. 


Timocles 

Antioch in sweet Syria, 

The realm for gods, and Daphne’s golden groves, 
And sweet Orontes hastening to the sea ! 

Ride by me, Melitus, tell me everything. 
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Scene 3 


Cleopatra's antechamber in the palace. Cleopatra seabed; Rodogune. 

Cleopatra 

It is their horsehooves ride into my heart. 

It shall be done. What have I any more 
To do with hatred? Parthian Rodogune, 

Have you forgotten now your former pomps 
And princely thoughts in high Persepolis, 

Or do your dreams still linger near a throne ? 

Rodogune 

I think all fallen beings needs must keep 
Some dream out of their happier past,—or else 
How hard it would be to live ! 

Cleopatra 


O, if some hope survive 
In the black midst of care, however small. 

We can live, then only, O then only. 

Rodogune 


I have forgotten how men hope. 

Cleopatra 


Hope ! 


Is your life hard 

In Syrian Antioch, Rodogune, a slave 
To your most bitter foemen ? 
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Act One Scem Three 


Rodogune 

Not when you speak 

So gently. Always I strive to make it sweet 
By outward harmony with circumstance 
And a calm soul within that is above 
My fortune. 


Cleopatra 

Parthian, you have borne the hate 
My husband’s murder bred in me towards all 
Your nation. When I felt you with my heel, 

I trampled Tigris and Euphrates then 
And Parthia suffered. Therefore I let you live 
Half-loving in your body my revenge. 

But these are cruel and unhappy thoughts 
I hope to slay and bury with the past 
Which gave them birth. Will you assist me, girl ? 
Will you begin with me another life 
And other feelings ? 


Rodogune 

If our fates allow 
Which are not gentle. 


Cleopatra 

My life begins again. 

My life begins again in my dear sons 

And my dead husband lives. All’s sweetly mended. 

I do not wish for hatred any more. 

The horrible and perilous hands of war 
Appal me. O, let our peoples sit at ease 
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In Grecian Antioch and Persepolis, 

Mothers and children, clasping those golden heads 
Deep, deep within our bosoms, never allow ^ 
Their going forth again to bonds and death, f 
Peace, peace, let us have peace for ever more. 

Rodogune 

And will peace take me to my father’s arms ? 

Cleopatra 

Or else detain you on a kingly throne. 

There are happier fetters. 

Rodogune 

If it must be so ! 

Cleopatra 

Art thou insensible or fear’st to rise ? 

I cannot think that even in barbarous lands 
Any called human are so made that they prefer 
Serfhood and scourge to an imperial throne. 

Or is there such a soul ? 

Rodogune 

Shall I not know 

My husband first ? 


Cleopatra 

I did not ask your choice. 
But gave you a command to be obeyed 
Like any other that each day I give. 
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Rodogune 

Shall I be given him as a slave, not wife ?. 

Cleopatra 

You rise, I think, too quickly with your fate. 

Or art thou other than I saw or thou 
Feignedst to be ? Hast thou been all this while 
Only a mask of smooth servility, 

Thou subtle barbarian ? 

Rodogune 

Speak not so harshly to me 
Who spoke so gently now. I will obey. 

Cleopatra 

Hop’st thou by reigning to reign over me 
Restoring on a throne thy Parthian soul ? 

Rodogune 

What shall I be upon the Syrian throne > 

Except your first of slaves who am now’ the last, 

The least considered ? I hope not to reign 
Nor ever have desired ambitious joys. 

Only the love that I have lacked so long 
Since I left Parthia. 


Cleopatra 

Obey me then. Remember, 
The hand that seats thee can again unthrone. 
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Rodogune 

I shall remember and I shall obey. 

She retires'to fter station . 


Cleopatra 

Her flashes of quick pride are quickly past. 

After so many cruel, black and pitiless years 
Shall not the days to come conspire for joy ? 

The Queen shall be my slave, a mind that’s trained 
To watch for orders, one without a party 
In Syria, with no will to take my son from me 
Or steal my sovereign station. O, they come ! 

Slowly, my heart ! break not with too much bliss. 

Eunice comes in swiftly. 


Eunice 

Am I the first to tell you they have come ? 


Cleopatra 

O girl, thy tongue rain joy upon the world. 

That speaks to me of heaven ! 

Cleone enters • 

Cleone 
(to Eunice) 

They are more beautiful than heaven and earth. 


(to Cleopatra) 

Thy children’s feet are on the palace stairs. 
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Art One Scene Three 

Cleopatra 

O no ! not of the palace but my heart ; 

I feel their tread ascending. Be still, be still, 

Thou flutterer in my breast. I am a queen 
And must not hear thee. 

Thoas and Melitus enter bringing in 
Antiochus and Timocles. 


Thoas 

Queen, we bring her sons 

To Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra 

I thank you both ; approach. 

Why dost thou beat so hard within to choke me ? 

She motions to them to stop and 
gazes on them in silence. 

Timocles 

This is my mother. She is what I dreamed ! 

Eunice 

O high inhabitants of Greek Olympus, 

Which of you all comes flashing down from heaven 
To snare us mortals with this earthly gaze, 

These simulations of humanity ? 

Cleopatra 

Say to the Syrians they shall know their king 
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In the gods’ time and hour. But these first days 
Are for a mother. 


Thoas 

None shall grudge them to thee. 
Remembering the gods’ debt to thee, Cleopatra. 

!Thoas and Melitus leave the chamber. 

Cleopatra 

My children, O my children, my sweet children ! 

Come to me, come to me, come into my arms. 

You beautiful, you bright, you tall heart-snarers. 

You are all your father. 

Timocles 

Mother, my sweet mother ! 

I have been dreaming of you all these years. 

Mother ! 


Cleopatra 

And was the dream too fair, my child ? 
O strange, sweet bitterness that I must ask 
My child his name ! 


Timocles 

I am your Timocles. 
Cleopatra 

You first within my arms ! O right, ’tis right. 
It is your privilege, my sweet one. Kiss me. 
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RODOGUNE Act One Scene Three 

O yet again, my young son Timocles. 

O bliss, to feel the limbs that I have borne 
Within me ! O my young radiant Timocles, 

You have outgrown to lie upon my lap : 

I have not had that mother’s happiness. 

Timocles 

Mother, I am still your little Timocles 
Playing at bigness. You shall not refuse me 
The sweet dependent state which I have lost 
In that far motherless Egypt where I pined. 

Cleopatra 

And like a child too, little one, you’ld have 
All of your mother to yourself. Must I 
Then thrust you from me ? Let Antiochus, 

My tall Antiochus have now his share. 

Rodogune 

He is all high and beautiful like heaven 
From which he came. I have not seen before 
A thing so mighty. 


Antiochus 

Madam, I seek your blessing ; let me kneel 
To have it. 


Cleopatra 

Kneel ! O, in my bosom, son. 
Have you too dreamed of me, Antiochus ? 
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Antiochus 

Of great Nicanor’s widow and the Queen 
Of Syria and my sacred fount of life. 

Cleopatra 

These are cold haughty names, Antiochus. 

Not of your mother, not of your dear mother ? 

Antiochus 

You were for me the thought of motherhood, 

A noble thing and sacred. This I loved. 

Cleopatra 

No more ? Are you so cold in speech, my son ? 
O son Antiochus, you have received 
Your father’s face ; I hope you have his heart. 
Do you not love me ? 


Antiochus 

Surely I hope to love. 

Cleopatra 


You hope ! 


Antiochus 


O madam, do not press my words. 


Cleopatra 

I do press them. Your words, your lips, your heart. 
Your radiant body noble as a god’s 



RODOGUNE 


Act One Scene Three 


I, I made in my womb, to give them light 
Bore agony. I have a claim upon them all. 
You do not love me ? 


Antiochus 

The thought of you I have loved, 
Honoured and cherished. By your own decree 
We have been to each other only thoughts ; 

But now we meet. I trust I shall not fail 
In duty, love and reverence to my mother. 

Eunice 

His look is royal, but his speech is cold. 

Rodogune 

Should he debase his godhead with a lie ? 

She is to blame and her unjust demand. 

Cleopatra 

It is well. My heart half slew me for only this ! 

O Timocles, my little Timocles, 

Let me again embrace you, let me feel 
My child who dreamed of me for eighteen years 
In Egypt. Sit down here against my knee 
And tell me of Egypt,—Egypt where I was born, 

Egypt where my sweet sons were kept from me ! 

Dear Egypt, hateful Egypt ! 

Timocles 

I loved it well because it bore my mother, 

But not so well, my mother far from me. 
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Cleopatra 

What was your life there ? your mornings and yoor even 
Your dreams at night, I must possess them all, 

All the sweet years my arms have lost. Did you 
Rising in those clear mornings see the Nile, 

Our father Nile, flow through the solemn azure 
Past the great temples in the sands of Egypt ? 

You have seen hundred-gated Thebes, my Thebes, 

And my high tower where I would sit at eve 
Watching your kindred sun ? And Alexandria 
With the white multitude of sails ? My brother. 

The royal Ptolemy, did he not love 
To clasp his sister in your little limbs ? 

There is so much to talk of; but not now ! 

Eunice, take them from me for a while. 

Take Rodogune and call the other slaves. 

Let them array my sons like the great kings 
They should have been so long. Go, son Antiochus; 

Go, Timocles, my little Timocles. 

Antiochus 

We are the future’s greatness, therefore owe 
Some duty to the grandeurs of the past. 

The great Antiochus lies hardly cold. 

Garbed for his journey. I would kneel by him 
And draw his mightiness into my soul 
Before the gloomy shades have taken away 
What earth could hardly value. 

Eunice 


This was a stab. 

Is there some cold ironic god at wort ? 
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Act One Scene Three 


Cleopatra 

The great Antiochus ! Of him you dreamed ? 

You are his nephew ! Parthian, take the prince 
To the dead King’s death-chamber, then to his own. 

Antiochus 

She was the Parthian ! Great Antiochus, 

Syria thou leav’st me and her and Persia afterwards 
To be my lovely captive. 


He goes out with Rodogune. 


Timocles 

{as he follows Eunice) 

Tell me, cousin,— 

I knew not I had such sweet cousins here,— 

Was this the Parthian princess Rodogune ? 

Eunice 

Phraates’ daughter. Prince, your mother’s slave. 

'Timocles 

There are lovelier faces then than Syria owns. 

He goes out with Eunice. 


Cleopatra 

You gods, you gods in heaven, you give us hearts 
For life to trample on ! I am sick, Gleone, 
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Cleone 

Why, Madam, what a son you have in him, 

The joyous fair-faced Timocles, yet you ard* sick ! 

Cleopatra 

But the other, O the other ! Antiochus ! 

He has the face that gives my husband back to me. 
But does not love me. 


Cleone 

Yet he will be king. 
You said he was the elder. 

Cleopatra 

Did I say it ? 


I was perplexed. 


Cleone 

He will be king, a man 
With a cold joyless heart and thrust you back 
Into some distant corner of your house 
And rule instead and fill with clamorous war 
Syria and Parthia and the banks of Indus 
Taking our lovers and our sons to death ! 

Our sons ! Perhaps he will take Timocles 
And offer him, a lovely sacrifice. 

To the grim god of battles. 

* 

Cleopatra 

My Timocles ! my only joy ! Oh, no ! 
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Act One Scene Three 

We will have peace henceforth and bloodless dawns* 

My envoys ride today. 


Cleone 

He will recall them. 

This is no man to rest in peaceful ease 

While other sceptres sway the neighbouring realms. 

War and Ambition from his eyes look forth; 

His hand was made to grasp a sword-hilt. Queen, 
Prevent it; let our Timocles be king. 

Cleopatra 

What did you say ? Have you gone mad, Cleone ? 
The gods would never bless such vile deceit. 

O, if it could have been ! but it cannot. 

Cleone 


It must. 

Timocles dead, you a neglected mother, 

A queen dethroned, with one unloving child,— 

Childless were better,—and your age as lonely 

As these long nineteen years have been. Then you had hope, 

You will have none hereafter. 

Cleopatra 


If I thought that, 

I would transgress all laws yet known or made 
And dare Heaven’s utmost anger. Gods who mock me, 
I will not suffer to all time your wrongs. 

Hush, hush, Cleone ! It shall not be so. 

I thought my heart would break with joy, but now 
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What different passion tugs at my heart-strings, 

Cleone, O Cleone ! O my sweet dreams. 

Where have you gone yielding to pangs andffears 
Your happy empire ? Am I she who left 
Laughing the death-bed of Antiochus ? 

She goes into her chamber. 


Cleone 

We must have roses, sunlight, laughter, Prince, 

Not cold, harsh light of arms. Your laurels, laurels ! 
We’ll blast them quickly with a good Greek lie. 
Where he has gone, admire Antiochus, 

Not here repeat him. 





ACT II 


The Palace in Antioch. 

Scene 1 

A hall in the palace . 

Cleone ; Phayllus . 

Phayllus 

Worry the conscience of the Queen to death 
Like the good bitch thou art. If this goes well, 
I may sit unobserved on Syria’s throne. 

Cleone 


Do not forget me. 


Phayllus 

Do not forget thyself, 
Then how shall I forget thee ? 

Cleone 


I shall remember. 


Phayllus 

If for a game you are the queen, Cleone, 
And I your minister, how would you start 
Your play of reigning ? 
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Cleone 

I would have many perfect tortures made 
To hurt the Parthian with, for every nerve 
A torture. I would lie in flowers the while 
Drinking sweet Cyprian wine and hear her moan. 

Phayllus 

I do not like your thought, have better ones. 

Cleone 

Shall I not satisfy my love, my hate ? 

Then just as well I might not reign at all. 

Phayllus 

O hatred, love and wrath, you instruments 
By which we are driven ! Cleone, the gods use these 
For their own purposes, not we for ours. 

Cleone 

I’ll do my will, Phayllus; you do yours. 

Phayllus 

Our kingdom being won ! It is not, yet. 

(turning away) 

She’s too violent for my calmer ends; 

Lust drives her, not ambition. I wait on you. 

You gods who choose. If Fate intends my rise, 

She will provide the instruments and cause. 

Timocles enters from the inner palace* 
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Act “two Scene Om 


Timocles 

I think I am afraid to speak to her. 

I never felt so with the Egyptian girls 
In Thebes or Alexandria. Are you not 
Phayllus ? 


Phayllus 

You remember faces well. 

And have the trick for names, the monarch’s trick. 

Timocles 

Antiochus, all say, will be the king. 

Phayllus 

But I say otherwise and what I say 
Has a strange gift of happening. 

Timocles 

You’re my friend ! 

Phavllus 

My own and therefore yours. 

Timocles 

This is your sister ? 


Phayllus 


Gieone. 
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Timocles 

A name that in its sound agrees 
With Syria’s roses. Are you too my friend^ 

Cleone ? 

Cleone 

Your subject, prince. 

Timocles 

And why not both ? 

Cleone 

To serve is better. 

Timocles 

Shall I try your will ? 

(embracing her) 

Thou art warm fire against the lips, thou rose, 

Cleone. 

Cleone 

May I test in turn ? 

Timocles 

Oh, do ! 

Cleone 

A rose examines by her thorns,—as thus. 

She strikes him lightly on the cheek and goes out• 
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Act Turn Scene One 


Timocles 

(looking uncertainly at Phayllus who is stroking his chin ) 

It was a courtesy,—our Egyptian way. 

Phayllus 

Hers was the Syrian. Do not excuse yourself; 

I am her brother. 


Timocles 

{turns as if to go , hesitates, then comes back) 

Oh, have you met, Phayllus, 
A Parthian lady here named Rodogune ? 

Phayllus 

Blows the wind east ? But if it brings me good, 
Let it blow where it will. I know the child. 

She’s fair. You’ld have her ? 

Timocles 


Fie on you, Phayllus ! 


Phayllus 

Prince, I have a plain tongue which, when I hunger, 
Owns that there is a belly. Speak in your language ! 
I understand men’s phrases though I use them not. 

Timocles 

Think not that evil ! she is not like those, 

The common flowers which have a fair outside 
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Of beauty, but the common hand can pluck. 
We wear such lightly, smell and throw away. 
She is not like them. 


Phayllus 

No ? Yet are they all 

Born from one mother Nature. What if she wears 
The quick barbarian’s robe called modesty ? 

There is a woman always in the end 

Behind that shimmering. Pluck the robe, ’twill fall; 

Then is she Nature’s still. 

Timocles 

I have seen her eyes, they are a liquid purity. 

Phayllus 

And yet a fish swims there which men call love. 

But truth names lust or passion. Fear not, prince; 
The fish will rise to such an angler’s cast. 

Timocles 

Mistake me not, nor her. These things are done. 
But not with such as she; she is heaven-pure 
And must like heaven be by worship won. 

Phayllus 

What is it then that you desire of her 
Or ask of me ? I can do always much. 

Timocles 

O nothing else but this, only to kneel. 

Look up at her and touch the little hand 
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That fluttered like a moonlit butterfly 

About my mother’s hair. If she consenting smiled 

A little, I might even dare so much. 

Phayllus 

Why, she’s your slave-girl ! 

Timocles 


I shall kneel to her 

Some day and feel her hand upon my brow. 

Phayllus 

What animal this is, I hardly know, 

But know it is the animal for me : 

My genius tells me, Prince, I need a bribe 
Before I’ll stir in this. 


Timocles 

What bribe, Phayllus ? 
Phayllus 


A name,—your friend. 


Timocles 

O more than merely friend ! 
Bring me into the temple dim and pure 
Whence my own hopes and fears now bar me out, 
Then I am yours, Phayllus, you myself 
For all things. 
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Phayllus 

Remember me when you have any need. 


He goes out. 

Timocles 

I have a friend ! He is the very first 
Who was not conquered by Antiochus. 

Now has this love like lightning leaped at me ! 
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The same. 

Eunice, Rodogune. 
Rodogune 

Heaven had a purpose in my servitude ! 
I will believe it. 


Eunice 

One sees not now such men. 
What a calm royalty his glances wield ! 

We are their subjects. And he treads the earth 
As if it were already his. 

Rodogune 

All must be. 

I have lived a slave, yet always held myself 
A nobler spirit than my Grecian lords ; 

But when he spoke, O when he looked at me, 

I felt indeed the touch of servitude 
And this time loved it. 


Eunice 

O,, you too, Rodogune ! 
Rodogune 

I too ! What do you mean ? Are you, Eunice— 
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Eunice 

I mean our thorny rose Cleone too 
Has fallen in love with pretty Timocles. 

Rodogune 

You slanderer ! But I thought a nearer thing 
That ran like terror through my heart. 

Eunice 


You love him ? 


And so 


Rodogune 

What have I said, Eunice ? What have I said ? 

I did not say it. 

Eunice 

You did not say it, no ! 

You lovely fool, hide love with blushes then 
And lower over your liquid love-filled eyes 
Their frightened lashes ! Quake, my antelope ! 
I’ll have revenge at least. O sweet, sweet heart. 
My delicate Parthian ! I shall never have 
Another love but only Rodogune, 

My beautiful barbarian Rodogune 

With the tall dainty grace and the large eyes 

And vague faint pallor just like twilit ivory. 

Rodogune 


My own Eunice ! 


They embrace. Phayllus enters. 
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Phayllus 

{stroking his chin) 

I always hated waste. 

Eunice 

Your steps too steal, Phayllus ? 

Phayllus 

I have a mes age. 

Eunice 

I do not like the envoy. Find another 
And I will hear it. 

Phayllus 

Come, you put me out. 

Eunice 

Of your accounts ? They say there is too much 
You have put out already for your credit. 

Phayllus 

You’re called. The Queen’s in haste, Cleone said. 

Eunice goes. 

Parthian, will you be Syria’s queen or no ? 

I startle you. The royal Timocles 

By your beauty strives ensnared. Don not your mask 
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Of modesty, keep that for Timocles. 

I offer you a treaty. By my help 

You can advance your foot to Syria’s throne : 

His bed’s the staircase and you shall ascend. 

Nor will I rest till you are seated there. 

Come, have I helped you ? Shall we be allies ? 

Rodogune 

You speak a language that I will not hear. 

Phayllus 

Oh, language ! you’re for language, all of you. 

Are you not Parthia’s daughter ? Do you not wish 
To sit upon a throne ? 

Rodogune 

Not by your help, 

Nor as the bride of Syrian Timocles. 

What are these things you speak ? 

Phayllus 


Weigh not my speech. 
But only my sincerity. I have a tongue 
Displeasing to all women. Heed not that ! 

My heart is good, my meaning better still. 

Rodogune 

Perhaps ! But know I yearn not for a throne. 

And if I did, Antiochus is king 
And not this younger radiance. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Phayllus 


That’s your reason ? 

You are deceived. Besides he loves you not 
Nor ever will put on a female yoke. 

Prefer this woman’s clay, this Timocles 
And by my help you shall have empire, joy, 

All the heart needs, the pleasures bodies use. 

Rodogune 

I need no empire save my high-throned heart, 

I seek no power save that of sceptred love, 

I ask no help beyond what Ormuzd gives. 

Enough. I thank you. 


Phayllus 

You’re subtler than these Greeks. 
Must he then pine ? Shall he not plead his cause ? 

Rodogune 

I would not have him waste his heart in pain 
If what you say is true. Let him then know 
This cannot be. 


Phayllus 

He will not take from me 
An answer you yourself alone can give. 

I think you parry to be more attacked. 

Rodogune 

Think what you will, but leave me. 
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Phayllus 

If you mean that, 

The way to show it is to let him come. * 

You feign and do not mean this, or else you would 
Deny him to his face. 


Rodogune 
(flushing angrily) 

I will, tell him to come. 

Phayllus 

I thought so. Come he shall. Remember me. 

He goes out. 


Rodogune 

I did not well to bid him come to me. 

It is some passing fancy of the blood. 

I do not hear that he was ever hurt 
But danced a radiant and inconstant moth 
Above the Egyptian blossoms. 

Timocles enters hastily , hesitates, then 
rushes and throws himself at the feet 
of Rodogune. 

Timocles 

Rodogune ! 

I love thee, princess ; thou hast made me mad. 

I know not what I do nor what I speak. 

What dreadful god has seized upon my heart ? 
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Act Ttth Scene Two 


l am not Timocles and not my own. 

But am a fire and am a raging wind 
To seize on thee and am a driven leaf. 

O Rodogune, turn not away from me. 

Forgive me, O forgive me. I cannot help it 
If thou hast made me love thee. Tremble not, 
Nor grow so pale and look with panic glances 
As if a fire had clutched thee by the robe. 

I am thy menial, thy poor trembling slave 
And thou canst slay me with a passing frown. 

Rodogune 

Touch not my hand ! ’tis sacred from thy touch ! 

Timocles 

It is most sacred ; even the roseate nail 
Of thee, O thou pale goddess, is a mystery 
And a strange holiness. Scorched be his hand 
Who dares with lightest sacrilegeous touch 
Profane thee, O deep-hearted miracle, 

Unless thy glorious eyes condone the fault 
By growing tender. O thou wondrous Parthian, 
Fpar not my love ; it grows a cloistered worship. 
See, I can leave thee ! see, I can retire. 

Look once on me, one look is food enough 
For many twelve months. 


Eunice returns. 


Eunice 

You wrong your mother, cousin. 
Her moments linger when you are not there ; 

Always she asks for you. 
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Timocles 

My mother ! yoy gods. 
Forbid it, lest I weary of her love. 


He goes. 


Eunice 


What was this ? Speak. 

Rodogune 

Was Fate not satisfied 
With my captivity ? Waits worse behind ? 

It was a grey and clouded sky before 
And bleak enough but quiet. Now I see 
Fresh clouds come stored with thunder toiling up 
From a black-piled horizon. 

Eunice 

Tell me all. 

What said Phayllus to you, the dire knave 
Who speaks to poison ? 

Rodogune 

He spoke of love and thrones and Timocles; 

He spoke as selfish cunning men may speak 
Who mean some evil they call good. 

Eunice 


Came Timocles behind him ? 
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Act Two Seme Two 

Rodogune 

Called by him, 

With such wild passion burning under his lids 
I never thought to see in human eyes. 

What are these movements ? 

Eunice 

We move as we must, 

Not as we choose, whatever we may think. 

Your beauty is a torch you needs must carry 
About the world with you. You cannot help it 
If it burns kingdoms. 

Rodogune 

I pray it may not. God who only ruiest. 

Let not the evil spirit use my love 
To bring misfortune on Antiochus. 

Mentho enters. 

, Mentho 

Which is the Parthian ? 

Eunice 

She. 

Mentho 

Antiochus 
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Desires you in his chamber with a bowl 
Of Lesbian vintage. 


Eunice 

Does he desire ? The gods then choose their hour 
For intervention. Move, you Parthian piece. 

Rodogune 

Send someone else. I cannot go. 

Eunice 


I think 

You have forgotten that you are a slave. 

You are my piece and I will have you move. 
Move quickly. 


Rodogune 

Surely he did not speak my name ? 
Mentho 

Why do you fear, my child ? He’s good and noble 
And kind in speech and gentle to his servants. 

Rodogune 

(. low , to herself ) 

It is not him I fear, it is myself. 
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Eunice 

Fear me instead. You shall be cruelly whipped 
Unless you move this instant. 

Rodogune 


Oh, Eunice ! 


Eunice 

Whipped savagely ! I’ll sacrifice so much 
For a shy pawn who will not move ? Go, go, 

And come not back unkissed if you are wise. 

She pushes Rodogune to the door and she goes 
followed by Mentho. 

His heart’s not free, nor hers, or else Fid try 
My hand at reigning. As the gods choose through her, 

I may rule Syria. 
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Antiochus* chamber. 

Antiochus , with a map before him. 

Antiochus 

Ecbatana, Susa, and Sogdiana, 

The Aryan country which the Indus bounds, 
Euphrates stream and Tigris’ golden sands, 

The Oxus and Jaxartes and these mountains 
Vague and enormous shouldering the moon 
With all their dim beyond of nations huge; 

This were an empire ! What are Syria, Greece 
And the blue litoral to Gades ? They are 
Too narrow to contain my soul, too petty 
To satisfy its hunger and its vastness. 

O pale sweet Parthian face with liquid eyes 
Mid darkest masses and O gracious limbs 
Obscuring this epitome of earth, 

You will not let me fix my eyes on Susa. 

I never yearned for any woman yet. 

While Timocles with the light Theban dames 
Amused his careless heart, I walked aside; 

Parthia and Greece became my mistresses. 

But now my heart is filled with one pale girl. 

Exult not, archer, I will quiet thee 
With sudden and assured possession first, 

Then keep thee beating an eternal strain. 

I have loved her through past lives and many ages. 
The Parthian princess, lovely Rodogune! 

O name of sweetness! Renowned Phraates* daughter, 
A bud of kings,—my glorious prisoner 
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Act Turn, Scene Three 

With those beseeching eyes. O high Antiochus, 

Who snatched her from among her guardian spears, 

Thou hast gone past but left this prophecy 
Of beautiful conquered Persia grown my slave 
To love me. It is thou, my Rodogune ! 


Rodogune enters. 


Rodogune 

{with lowered eyes) 

I have brought the wine. 

Antiochus 

Thou art the only wine, 
O Parthian! Wine to flush Olympian souls 
Is in this glorious flask. Set down the bowl. 

Lift up instead thy long and liquid eyes; 

I grudge them to the marble Rodogune. 

Thou knowest well why I have sent for thee. 

Have we not gazed into each other’s eyes 
And thine confessed their knowledge ? 

Rodogune 


Thy mother’s slave. 


Prince, i am 


Antiochus 

Mine, mine, O Rodogune, 

For I am Syria. 


Rodogune 

Thine. 
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Antiockus 

O, thou hast spoken ! 

Rodogune 

Touch me not, touch me not, Antiochus ! 

Son of Nicanor, spare me, spare thyself. 

O me ! I know the gods prepare some death; 

I am a living misfortune. 

Antiochus 

Wert thou my fate 
Of death itself, delightful Rodogune, 

Not, as thou art, heaven’s pledge of bliss, I’ld not abstain 
From thy delight, but have my joy of thee 
The short while it is possible on earth. 

O, play not with the hours, my Rodogune. 

Why should brief man defer his joys and wait 
As if life were eternal? Time does not pause. 

Death does not tarry. 


Rodogune 
Alas ! 

Antiochus 

Thou lingerest yet. 

Wilt thou deny the beating of our hearts 
That call to us to bridge these sundering paces ? 
O, then I will command thee as a slaVe. 

Thou would’st not let me draw thee, come thyself 
Into my arms, O perfect Rodogune, 

My Parthian captive ! 
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RODOQUM 


Act Two Scene 'Three 


Rodogune * 

Antiochus, my king ! 

Antiochus 

So heave against me like a wave for ever. 

Melt warmly into my bosom like the Spring, 

O honied breathing tumult ! 

Rodogune 

O release me ! 

Antiochus 

Thou sudden sorceress, die upon my breast ! 

My arms are cords to bind thee to this stake, 

Slowly to burn away in crimson fire. 

Rodogune 

Release me, O release me ! 

Antiochus 

Not till our lips have joined 
Eternal wedlock. With this stamp and this 
And many more I’ll seal thee to myself. 

Eternal Time’s too short for all the kisses 
I yearn for from thee, O pale loveliness, 

Dim mystery ! Press thy lips to mine. Obey. 

Again ! and so again and even for ever 
Chant love, O marvel, let thy lips’ wild milsic 
Come faltering from thy heart into my bosom. 

Rodogune sinks at his feet and embraces his knees. 
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Rodogune 

I am thine, thine, thine, thine for ever. 

She rises and hides her face in her hands. 
Antiochus 

{uncovering her face) 

Hide not thy face from love. The gods in heaven 
Look down on us; let us look up at them 
With fearless eyes of candid joy and tell them 
Not Time nor any of their dooms can move us now. 

The passion of oneness two hearts are this moment 
Denies the steps of death for ever. 

Rodogune 


My heart 

Stops in me. I can bear no more of bliss. 

O, leave me now that I may live for thee. 

Antiochus 

Stay where thou art. Or go, for thou art mine 
And I can send thee from me when I will 
And call thee when I will. Go, Rodogune 
Who yet remain with me. 

Rodogune leaves the chamber with faltering steps . 

O Love, thou art 

* » 

Diviner in the enjoying. Can I now 
Unblinded scan this map ? No, she is there; 

It is her eyes I see and not Ecbatana. 
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Scene 4 


The hall in the palace . 

Timocles ; Phayllus . 

Timocles 

O, all the sweetness and the glory gathered 
Into one smiling life, the others left 
Barren, unbearable, bleak, desolate, 

A hell of silence and of emptiness 
Impossible for mortal souls to imagine. 

Much less to suffer. My mother does this wrong to me 
Why should not we, kind brothers all our lives,— 

O, how we loved each other there in Egypt !— 

Divide this prize ? Let his be Syria’s crown,— 

Oh, let him take it ! I have Rodogune. 

Phayllus 


He will consent ? 


Timocles 

Oh, yes, and with a smile. 
He is all loftiness and warlike thoughts. 

My high Antiochus ! how could I dream 
Of taking from him what he’Id wear so well ? 
Let me have love and joy and Rodogune. 

The sunlight is enough for me. 

Phayllus 


It may be, 

Yet not enough for both. Look 1 there he comes 
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Carrying himself as if he were the sun 
Brilliant alone in heaven. Oh, that to darken ! 

Antiochustenters. 


Timocles 

Brother, it is the kind gods send you here. 

Antiochus 

Dear Timocles, we meet not all the day. 

It was not so in Egypt. Tell me now. 

What were you doing all these busy hours ? 
How many laughing girls of this fair land 
Have you lured on to love you ? 

Timocles 


Have you not heard ? 


Antiochus 


What, Timocles ? 


Timocles 

Our mother gives the crown 
And with the crown apportions Rodogune. 

Antiochus 

Our royal mother ? Are they hers to give ? 

I do not marry by another’s will. 

Timocles 

O brother, no ; our hearts at least are ours. 
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RODOGUNE 


Art Two Scene Four 


You have not marked, I think, Antiochus, 

This pale sweet Parthian Rodogune ? 

Antiochus 

(smiling) 

No, brother ? 

I have not marked, you say ? 

Timocles 


You are so blind 
To woman’s beauty. You only woo great deeds 
And arms imperial. It is well for me 
You rather chose to wed the grandiose earth. 

I am ashamed to tell you, dear Antiochus, 

I grudged the noble crown that soon will rest 
So gloriously upon you. Take it, brother, 

But leave me my dim goddess, Rodogune. 

Antiochus 


Thy goddess ! thine ! 


Timocles 

It is not possible 
That you too love her ! 

Antiochus 

What is it to thee whom or what I love ? 
Say that I love her not ? 
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Timocles 

Then is my offer 

Just, brotherly, not like this causeless wrath. 

Antiochus 

Thy wondrous offer ! Of two things that were min< 

To fling me over with “There, I want it not. 

I’ll take the other” ! 

Timocles 

(in a suffocated voice) 

Has she made thee king ? 

Antiochus 

I need no human voice to make me anything, 

Who am king by birth and nature. Who else should reign 
In Syria ? Thoughtst thou thy light and shallow head 
Was meant to wear a crown ? 

Timocles 

In Egypt you were not like this, Antiochus. 

Antiochus 

See not the Parthian even in dreams at night ! 

Remember not her name ! 

Timocles 

She is my mother’s slave : 

1*11 ask for her and have her. 
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ROpOGUUE Act Two Seme Pour 

Antiochus 

Thou shalt have 
My sword across thy heart-strings first. She is 
The kingdom's prize and with the kingdom mine. 

Timocles 

My dream, my goddess with those wondrous eyes ! 

My sweet veiled star cloistered in her own charm ! 

I will not yield her to thee, nor the crown, 

Not wert thou twenty times my brother. 

Phayllus 


Capital ! 

Delightful ! O my fortune ! my kind fortune ! 

Timocles 

Thou lov'st her not who dar’st to think of her 
As if she were a prize for any arms, 

Thy slave, thy chattel. 


Antiochus 

Speak not another word. 
Phayllus 

More ! more ! My star, thou risest o'er this storm. 

Antiochus 

I pardon thee, my brother Timocles ; 

Thy light passions are thy excuse. Henceforth 
Offend not. For the Parthian, she is mine 
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And I would keep her though a god desired. 
Exalt not thy presumptuous eyes henceforth 
Higher than her sandals. 


He goes out. 


Phayllus 

This is your brother ! 
Shall he not have the crown ? 


Timocles 


Nor her, nor Syria. 

Rodogune and Eunice enter passing 
through the hall. 

Timocles 

My Rodogune, my star ! Thou knowest the trade 
Which others seek to make of thee. Resist it. 

Prevent the insult of this cold award ! 

Say that thou lov’st me. 

Rodogune 

Prince, I pity thee, 

But cannot love. 


She passes out . 


Eunice 

My cousin Timocles, 

All flowers are not for your plucking. Roses 
Enough that crave to satisfy your want 
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rodogune 


Act Two Scene Four 


Are grown in Syria ; take them. Here be wise ; 

Touch not my Parthian blossom. 

She passes out. 


Timocles 

How am I smitten as with a thunderbolt ! 


Phayllus 

Will you be dashed by this ? They make her think 
Antiochus will reign in Syria. 

Timocles 


She loves him. 


No, 


Phayllus 

Is love so quickly born ? Oh, then, 
It will as quickly die. Eunice works here 
To thwart you ; she is for Antiochus. 

Timocles 

All, all are for Antiochus, the crown, 

And Syria and men’s homage, women’s hearts 
And life and sweetness and my love. 

Phayllus 

Young prince, 

Be more a man. Besiege the girl with gifts 
And graces; woo her like a queen or force her 
Like what she is, a slave. Be strong, be sudden, 
Forestalling this proud brother. 
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Timocles 

I would not wrong her pure and shrouded soul 
Though all the gods in heaven should give n$<e leave. 

Phayllus 

The graceful, handsome fool ! Then from your mother 
Demand her as a gift. 


Timocles 

(going) 

My soul once more 
Is hunted by the tempest. 
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Scene 5 

Cleopatra's Chamber. 

Cleopatra , Cleone. 

I am resolved; but Mentho the Egyptian knows 
The true precedence of the twins. Send her to me. 

Cleone goes out. 

O you high-seated cold divinities, 

You sleep sometimes, they say you sleep. Sleep now ! 

I only loosen what your careless wills 
Have tangled. 

Mentho enters. 

Mentho, sit by me, Mentho, 

You have not breathed our secret ? Keep it, Mentho, 
Dead in your bosom, buy a queen for slave. 

Mentho 

Dead ! Can truth die ? 

Cleopatra 

Ah, Mentho, truth ! But truth 
Is often terrible. Justice ! but was ever 
Justice yet seen upon the earth ? Man lives 
Because he is not just and real right 
Dwells not with law and custom but for him 
It grows by whose arriving our brief happiness 
Is best assured and grief prohibited 
For a while to mortals. 

Mentho 

This is the thing I feared. 

O wickedness ! Well, Queen, I understand. 
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Cleopatra 

Not less than you I love Antiochus; 

But Timocles seeks Parthian Rodogune. 

O, if these brother-loves should turn to hate 
And slay us all ! Then rather let thy nursling stand,- 
Will lie not rule whoever fills the throne ?— 
Approved of heaven and earth, indeed a king, 
Protector of the weaker Timocles, 

His right hand in his wars, his pillar, guard 
And sword of action, grand in loyalty. 

Kingly in great subjection, famed for love. 

Then there shall be no grief for any one 
And everything consent to our desires. 

Mentho 

Queen Cleopatra, shall I speak, shall I 
Forget respect ? The God demands my voice. 

I tell thee then that thy rash brain has hatched 
A wickedness beyond all parallel, 

A cold, unmotherly and cruel plot 

Thou striv’st in vain to alter with thy words. 

O nature self-deceived ! O blinded heart ! 

It is the husband of thy boasted love. 

Woman, thou wrongest in thy son. 

Cleopatra 


Alas, 

Mentho, my nurse, thou knowest not the cause. 

Mentho 

I do not need to know. Art thou Olympian Zeus ? 
Has he given thee his sceptre and his charge 
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Act Two Scene Five 

To guide the tangled world ? Wilt thou upset 
His rulings ? wilt thou improve his providence ? 

Are thy light woman’s brain and shallow love 
A better guide than his all-seeing eye ? 

O wondrous arrogance of finite men 

Who would know better than omniscient God ! 

Beware his thunders and observe his will. 

What he has made strive not to unmake but shun 
The tragical responsibility 

Of such dire error. If from thy act spring death 
And horror, are thy human shoulders fit 
To bear that heavy load ? Observe his will. 

Do right and leave the rest to God above. 

Cleopatra 

Thy words have moved me. 

Mentho 

Let thy husband move thee. 
How wilt thou meet him in the solemn shades ? 

Will he not turn his royal face from thee 

Saying, “Murderess of my children, come not near me !”? 

Cleopatra 

O Mentho, curse me not. My husband’s eyes 
Shall meet me with a smile. Mentho, my nurse, 

You will not tell this to Antiochus ? 

Mentho 

I am not mad nor wicked. Remain fixed 
In this resolve. Dream not that happiness 
Gan spring from wicked roots. God overrules 
And Right denied is mighty. 
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ACT III 


The Palace in Antioch . 

Scene 1 

The Audience Chamber in the Palace. 

Nicanor, Phayllus and others seated; Eunice , Philoctetes , 

Thoas apart near the dais . 

Thoas 

Is it patent ? Is he the elder ? do we know ? 

Eunice 

Should he not rule ? 


Thoas 

If Fate were wise, he should. 
Eunice 

Will Timocles sack great Persepolis ? 

Sooner, I think, Phraates will couch here. 

The mighty, steadfast, patient subtle man, 

And from the loiterer take, the sensualist 
Antioch of the Seleucidae. 

Thoas 


Perhaps. 

But shall I rise against the country’s laws 
That harbours me ? The sword I draw is hers. 
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Act 'three Scene One 


Eunice 

Arc law and justice always one ? Reflect. 

Thoas 

If justice is offended, I will strike. 

He withdraws to another part of the hall. 

Eunice 

The man is wise, but when ambition’s heaped 
In a great bosom, Fate takes quickly fire. 

It only needs the spark. 

Philodetes 

Is it only that 
That’s needed ? there shall be the spark. 

He withdraws. 


Eunice 

Fate or else Chance 

Work out the rest. I have given your powers a lead. 

Nicanor, who has drawn mar, stops before her. 
Nicanor 

Your council’s finished then ? 

Eunice 

What council, father ? 
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Nicanor 

I have seen, though I have not spoken. Meddle not 
In things too great for you. This realm and natio# 
Are not a skein for weaving fine intrigues 
In your shut chambers. 

Eunice 

We have other sports. 

What do you mean ? 


Nicanor 

See less Antiochus. 

Carry not there your daring spirit and free rein 
To passion and ambition nor your bright scorn 
Of every law that checks your headstrong will, 

Or must I find a curb that shall restrain you ? 

He withdraws. 


Eunice 

My prudent father ! These men think that wisdom 
Is tied up to their beards. We too have heads 
And finer brains within them, as I think ! 

She goes up on the dais; Leosthenes , 
Callicrates and others enter together . 

Thoas 

Leosthenes from Parthia ! Speeds the war ? 

Leosthenes 


It waits a captain. 
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Act Three Scene One 


Thoas 

It shall have today 

A king of captains. 

Leosthenes 

I have seen the boy. 

But there’s a mystery ? Shall he be the king ? 

Thoas 

If Fate agrees with Nature. 

Leosthenes 


Neither can err 

So utterly, I think ; for if they could, 

Man’s will would have a claim to unseat Fate, 

Which cannot be. 

Cleopatra enters with Antiochus and 
Timocles ; Cleone, Rodogune in attendance , 
the latter richly robed. 

Philoctetes 

See where she places him ! 

Thoas 

’Tis on her right ! 


Phayllus 

It is a woman’s ruse. 
Or must I at disadvantage play the game 
With this strong piece against ? 
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Cleopatra 

The strong Antiochus has gone too early 

Down the dim gorges to that silent world 

Where we must one day follow him. A younger hand 

Takes up his sceptre and controls his sword. 

These are the Syrian twins, Nicanor’s sons. 

These are Antiochus and Timocles. 

Why so long buried, why their right oppressed. 

Why their precedence tyrannously concealed. 

Forget. Forget old griefs, old hatreds ; let them rest 
Inurned, nor from their night recover them. 

Nicanor 

We need not raise the curtains that conceal 
Things long inurned, but lest by this one doubt 
The dead past lay a dark and heavy hand 
Upon our fairer future, let us swear 
The Queen shall be obeyed as if she spoke 
For Heaven. Betwixt the all-seeing gods and her 
Confine all cause of quarrel. 

Phayllus 

Let the princes swear ; 

For how can subjects jar if they agree ? 

Cleopatra 

O not with oaths compel the Syrian blood ! 

My sons, do you consent ? 

Timocles 

Your sovereign will must rule. 
Mother, your children and our fraternal kindness 
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Will drown the loser’s natural chagrin 
In joy at the other’s joy. 

Cleopatra 

Antiochus, my son ! 

Antiochus 

Your question, Madam, was for Timocles ; 

From me it needs no answer. 

Phayllus 

You accept 

Your mother’s choice? 

Antiochus 

God’s choice. My mother speaks 
A thing concealed, not one unsettled. 

Phayllus 

Prince, 

Syria demands a plainer answer here. 

Antiochus 

Who art thou ? Art thou of Seleucus’ blood 
Who questionest Syria’s kings ? 

Cleopatra 

Enough. My sons 

Will know how to respect their kingly birth. 

Today begins another era. Rise, 
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Princess of Parthia ; sit upon this throne, 

Phraates’ daughter; thou art peace and love 
And must today be crowned. Marvel not, Syrians; 
For it is peace my envoys bear by now 
Upon their saddles to Persepolis. 

Thoas 


This was a secret haste ! 

Leosthenes 

Is it possible ? 

We had our heel upon the Parthian’s throat. 

Cleopatra 

Since Parthia swept through the Iranian East 
Wrecking the mighty Macedonian’s toil. 

War sways for ever like a darkened sea 
In turmoil ’twixt our realms. How many heart-strings 
Have broken, what tears of anguish have been wept 
And eyes sought eastward unreturning eyes ! 

Joy has been buried in the blood-drenched sands. 
Vain blood, vain weeping! Earth was made so wide 
That many might have majesty and joy 
Upon one mother’s equal breast. But we 
Arresting others’ portions lose our own. 

Nations that conquer widest, perish first. 

Sapped by the hate of an uneasy world. 

Then they are wisest victors who in time 
Knowing the limits of their prosperous fate 
Avoid the violence of Heaven. Syrians, 

After loud battles I have founded glorious peace. 

That fair work I began as Syria’s queen; 

To seal it Syria’s king must not refuse. 
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Act Three Scene One 


Antiochus 


I do refuse it. There shall be no peace. 


My son ! 


Cleopatra 


Antiochus 

Peace! Are the Parthians at our gate ? 
Has not alarm besieged Ecbatana ? 

When was it ever seen or heard till now 
That victors sued for peace ? And this the reason, 
A woman’s reason, because many have bled 
And more have wept. It is the tears, the blood 
Prodigally spent that build a nation’s greatness. 

I here annul this peace, this woman’s peace, 

I will proclaim with noise of victories 
Its revocation. 


Phayllus 


Now 


Thoas 

Thou speakest, King 
Timocles 

You are not ci owned as yet, Antiochus. 

Antiochus 

Syria forbids it, Syria’s destiny 
Sends forth her lion voices from the halls 
Where trumpets blare towards Persepolis, 
Forbidding peace. 
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Cleopatra 

We do not sue for peace. 
My son, but give peace, taking provinces 
And taking Rodogune. 


Timocles 

Who twenty times 

Outweighs all hero’s actions and exceeds 
Earth’s widest conquests. 

Antiochus 


For her and provinces ! 

O worse disgrace ! The sword has won us these. 

We wrong the mighty dead who conquered. Provinces ! 
Whose soil are they that we must sue for them ? 

The princess ! She’s my prisoner, is she not ? 

Must I entreat the baffled Parthian then 
What I shall do with my own slave girl here 
In Antioch, in my palace ? Queen of Syria, 

This was ignoblydone. 

Cleopatra 

I know you do not love me; in your cold heart 
Love finds no home; but still I am your mother. 

You will respect me thus when you are king ? 

Antiochus 

I will respect you in your place, enshrined 
In your apartments, governing your women. 

Not Syria. 
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Act Three Scene One 

Cleopatra 

Leave it. You will not think of peace ? 
Antiochus 

Yes, when our armies reach Persepolis. 

Melitus 

How desperate looks the Queen ! What comes of this ? 

Nicanor 

{who has been watching Eunice) 

End this debate; let Syria know her king. 

Cleopatra rises and stands silent for a moment . 
Timocles 


Mother ! 


Cleopatra 

Behold your king ! 

Mentho 

She has done it, gods ! 
There is an astonished silence. 


Nicanor 

Speak once more, daughter of high Ptolemy, 
Remembering God. Speak, have we understood ? 
Is Timocles our king ? 
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Cleopatra 

(with a mechanical and rigid gesture) m 

Behold your king l 

Nicanor makes a motion of assent 
as to the accomplished fact . 

Nicanor 

Let then the King ascend his throne. 

Leosthenes 
{half rising) 

Thoas ! 


Philoctetes 

Speak, King Antiochus, God’s chosen king 
Who art, not Cleopatra’s. 

Thoas 

Speak, Antiochus. 
Antiochus 

Why didst thou give to me alone the name 
Of Syria’s princes ? why upon thy right 
Hast seated me ? or wherefore mad’st thou terms 
For that near time when I should be the king. 
Chaffering for my consent with arguments 
Unneeded if the younger were preferred ? 

Wilt thou invoke the gods to seal this lie ? 
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Act Three Scene One 


Cleopatra . 

e- 

Dost thou insult me thus before my world ? 
Ascend the throne, my son. 

Antiochus 

Stay, Timocles. 

Make not such haste, my brother, to supplant 
Thy elder. 

Timocles 
My elder ? 


He looks at Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra 

I have spoken the truth. 
Mentho 

Thou hast not; thou art delivered of a lie, 

A monstrous lie. 


Cleone 

Silence, thou swarthy slave 
Mentho 

FU not be silent. She offends the gods. 

I am Mentho the Egyptian, she who saw 
The royal children born. She lies to you, 

O Syrians. Royal young Antiochus 
Was first on earth. 
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Thoas 

The truth breaks out at last. 

Phayllus 

This is a slave the surplus mud of Nile 

Engendered. Shall we wrong the Queen by hearing her ? 

Mentho 

I was a noble Egyptian’s wife in Memphis, 

No slave, thou Syrian mongrel, and my word 
May stand against a perjured queen’s. 

Eunice 

(leaning forward) 


Is’t done ? 

Nicanor who has been hesitating , observes 
her action and stands forward to speak. 

Nicanor 

The royal blood of Egypt cannot lie. 

Shall Syria’s queen be questioned ? Shall common words 
Of common men be weighed against the breath of kings ? 
Let not wild strife arise, O princes, let it not. 

Antiochus, renounce unfilial pride; 

Wound not thy mother and thy motherland, 

Son of Nicanor. 


Thoas 

Shall a lie prevail ? 
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Act Three Seem One 


Nicanor 

{looking again at Eunice) 

It was settled then among you ! Be it so. 

My sword is bare. I stand for Syria’s king. 

Philoctetes 

{in the midst of a general hesitation ) 

Egyptian Philoctetes takes thy challenge, 
Nicanor. 

Antiochus 

Who is for me in Syria? 

Thoas 

I set my sword 

Against Nicanor’s.. 

Leosthenes 
I am Leosthenes. 

I draw my victor steel for King Antiochus. 

Antiochus 

Who else for me ? 

Others 

III! and I ! and I ! 
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Callicrates and others 
We for King Timocles. 

Leosthenes 

Slay them, cut down 

The party of the liars. 

'There is a shouting and tumult with 
drawing and movement of swords . 

Nicanor 

Protect the King. 

Let insolent revolt at once be quenched 
And sink in its own blood. 

Leosthenes 

I slay all strife 

With the usurper. 


Thoas 

Stay, stay, Leos henes. 

Antiochus 

Forbear ! forbear, I say ! let all be still ! 

The great Seleucus’ house shall not be made 
A shambles. Not by vulgar riot, not 
By fratricidal murder will I climb 
Into my throne, but up the heroic steps 
Of ordered battle. Brother Timocles, 
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Act Three Scene One 

That oft-kissed head is sacred from my sword. 

Nicanor, thou hast thrown the challenge down ; 

I lift it up. 

Cleopatra 

O, hear me, son Antiochus. 

Antiochus 

I have renounced thee for my mother. 

Rodogune 

Alas i 


Cleopatra 

O wretched woman ! 

She hurries out followed by Rodogune , 
Eunice and Cleone. 

Nicanor 

Thou shalt not do this evil, 
Though millions help thee. 

He goes out with Timocles y Pkayllus, 
Callicrates and others of his party . 

Philoctetes 

Gan we hold the house 
And seize the city ? We are many here. 

Thoas 

Nicanor’s troops hold Antioch. 
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Leosthenes 

Not here, not here. 

Out to the army on the marches ! There 
Is Syria’s throne, not here in Antioch. 

Antiochus 


Menthov 

Go with us. Gather swiftly all our strength. 
Then out to Parthia! 
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Scene 2 


A hall in the Palace. 


Rodogune , Eunice. 


Rodogune 

God gave my heart and mind ; they are not hers 
To force into this vile adultery. 

I am a Parthian princess, of a race 

Who choose one lord and cleave to him for ever 

Through death, through fire, through swords, in hell, in 

heaven. 

Eunice 


The Queen’s too broken. It was Phayllus said it. 
He has leaped into the saddle of affairs 
And is already master. What can we hope for, 
Left captive in such hands ? Not Syria’s throne 
Shall you ascend beside your chosen lord. 

But as a slave the bed of Timocles. 


Rodogune 

If we remain ! But who remains to die ? 
In Parthian deserts, in Antiochus’ tents ! 
There we can smile at danger. 

Eunice 


Yes, oh, yes ! 

Deserts for us are safe, not Antioch. Come. 

Antiochus and Philoctetes enter from without . 
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Antiochus 

I sought for you, Eunice, Rodogune. 

To saddle ! for our bridal pomp and torches 
Are other than we looked for. 

Phayllus enters from within with Theras. 

Phayllus 


Today, no later. 

The Egyptian rebel ravishes our queen ! 

Help ! help ! 


Antiochus 

Off, Syrian weasel ! 

He flings off Phayllus and goes out with 
Eunice , Rodogune , Philoctetes. 

Phayllus 


Theras, pursue them ! 

Theras hastens out ; Phayllus rushes to 
the window. 

Antiochus escapes ! Oppose him, sentinels, 
thousand pieces for his head ! he’s through, 
for a speedy arrow ! 


Timocles enters with Cleone, 


Timocles 

Who escapes ? 
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Act 'Three Seme Two 


Phayllus 

Thy brother, forcing with him Rodogune, 

And with them fled Eunice. 

Timocles 

Rodogune ! 

Phayllus 

By force he carried her. 

Timocles 

O no, she went 

Smiling and glad. O thou unwise Phayllus, 

Why dost thou stay with me, a man that’s doomed ? 
He will come back and mount his father’s throne 
And rule the nations. Why woulds’t thou be slain ? 
All, all’s for him and ever was. I have had 
Light loves, light friends, but no one ever loved me 
Whom I desired. So was it in our boyhood’s days, 
So it persists. He is preferred in heaven 
And earth is his and his humanity. 

Even my own mother is a Niobe 
Because he has renounced her. 

Phayllus 

I understand, 

Seeing this, the reason. 


Timocles 

Why should he always have the things I prize ? 
What is his friendship but a selfish need 
Of souls to unbosom himself to, who will share. 
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Mirror and serve his greatness ? Yet it was he 
The clear discerning Philoctetes chose; 

Upon his shoulder leaned my royal uncle 
Preferring him to admonish and to love; 

On me he only smiled as one too light 

For praise or censure. What’s his kingliness 

But a lust of grandiose slaughter, an ambition 

Almost inhuman and a haughty mind 

That lifts itself above the highest heads 

As if his mortal body held a god 

And all were mean to him ? Yet proudest men, 

Thoas, Theramenes, Leosthenes, 

Become unasked his servants. What’s his love ? 

A despot’s sensual longing for a slave, 

Carnal, imperial, harsh, without respect. 

The hunger of the vital self, not raised. 

Refined, uplifted to the yearning heart. 

Yet Rodogune, my Rodogune to him 
Has offered up her moonlit purity, 

Her secret need of sweetness. O she has 
Unveiled to him her sweet proud heart of love. 

She would not look at me who worshipped her. 

You too, Phayllus, go, Cleone, go 

And serve him in his tents : the future’s there. 

Not on this brittle throne with which the gods 
In idle sport have mocked me. 

Phayllus 

There must be a man 

Somewhere within this ! 


Cleone 

You shall not speak so to him. 
Look round. King Timocles, and see how many 
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Prefer you to your brother. I am yours, 

Phayllus works for you, princely Nicanor 
Protects you, famed Callicrates supports. 

Your mother only weeps in fear for you, 

Not passion for your brother. 

Timocles 

Rodogune 

Has left me. 

Phayllus 

We will have her back. Today 
Began, today shall end this rash revolt. 

Rise up, King Timocles, and be thyself, 

Possess thy throne, recover Rodogune. 

Timocles 

I cannot live unless you bring her back. 

Phayllus 

That is already seen to. My couriers ride 
Before them to Thrasyllus on the hills. 

Their flight will founder there. 

Timocles 

O subtle, quick 

And provident Phayllus ! Thou, thou, deviser, 

Art the sole minister for me. Cleone, 

The gods have made thee wholly beautiful 
That thou might’st love me. 

He goes out with Cleone. 
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Phqyllus 

Minister ! That’s something, 


Not all I work for. 

{to Theras who enters) 
Well ? 

Theras 


He has escaped. 

Your throw this time was bungled. Chancellor. 

Phayllu <■ 

I saw this rapid flight, but afterwards ? 

Theras 

The band of Syrian Phliaps kept the gates. 

We shouted loud, but he more quick, more high, 
Like some clear-voiced Tyrrhenian trumpet cried, 
“Syrians, I am your king,” and they at once, 
“Hail, glorious King !” and followed at his word, 
Galloping, till on the Orient road they seemed 
Like specks on a white ribbon. 

Phayllus 


Let them go. 

There’s yet Thrasyllus. Or if he returns, 

Though gods should help, though victory march his friend, 
I am here to meet him. 
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Scene 3 


Under the Syrian hills. 

Antiockus , his generals , soldiers; Eunice , Rodogune , Mentho. 

Antiochus 

What god has moved them from their passes sheer 
Where they were safe from me ? 

Thoas 

They have had word, 

No doubt, to take us living. 

Leosthenes 

On ! 


Thoas 


They are 

Three thousand, we six hundred arm£d men. 
Shall we go forward ? 


Leosthenes 

Onward still, I say ! 

Antiochus 

Yes, on ! I turn not back lest my proud Fate 
Avert her eyes from me. A hundred guard 
The princesses. 

He goes , followed by Thoas . Leosthenes , Philoctetes , 
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Eunice 

He’ll break them like sea-spray; 

They shall not stand before him. 

Rodogune 

You missioned angels, guard Antiochus. 

As she speaks , the Eremite enters and regards her. 

Eunice 

He is through them, he is through them ! How they scatter 
Before his sword ! My warrior ! 

Rodogune 


Who is this man, 

Eunice ? He is terrible to me. 

Eremite 

Who art thou rather, born to be a torch 
To kingdoms ? Is not thy beauty, rightly seen, 

More terrible to men than monstrous forms 
Which only frighten ? 


Eunice 

What if kingdoms burn, 

So they burn grandly ? 


Eremite 

Spirits like thine think so. 
Princess of Antioch, hast thou left thy father 
To follow younger eyes ? Alas, thou know’st not 



RODOGVNE 


Act Three Scene Three 


Where they shall lead thee ! It is to gates accursed 
And by a dolorous journey. 

Eunice 

Beyond all portals 

Fid follow ! I am a woman of the Greeks 
Who fear not death nor hell. 


Antiochus returns . 


Antiochus 

Our swords have hewn 
A road for us. Who is this flamen ? 

Eremite 


Hail ! 

“Rejoice” I cannot say, but greet Antiochus 
Who never shall be king. 

Antiochus 

Who art thou, speak, 

Who barr’st with such ill-omened words my way 
Discouraging new-born victory ? What thou know’st, 
Declare ! Curb not thy speech. I have a mind 
Stronger than omens. 


Eremite 

I am the appointed voice 
Who come to tell thee thou shalt not be king, 

But at thy end shall yield to destiny 
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For all thy greatness, genius, pride and force 
Even as the tree that falls. March then no farther. 
For in thy path Fate hostile stands. 

Antiochus 


If Fate 

Would have me yield, let her first break me. On ! 

Eremite 

The guardians of the path then wait for thee 
Vigilant lest the world’s destiny be foiled 
By human greatness. March on to thy doom. 

Antiochus 

I will. Straight on, whatever doom it be ! 

Eremite 

Farewell, thou mighty Syrian, soul misled, 
Strength born untimely ! we shall meet again 
When death shall lead thee into Antioch. 


He goes 


Antiochus 


March. 
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ACT IV 

The Palace in Antioch. Before the kills. 

Scene 1 

Cleopatra's chamber. 

Cleopatra , J^oyla. 

Cleopatra 

Will he not come this morning ? How my head aches ! 
Zoyla, smooth the pain out of it, my girl, 

With your deft fingers. Oh, he lingers, lingers ! 

Cleone keeps him still, the rosy harlot 

Who rules him now. She is grown a queen and reigns 

Insulting me in my own palace. Yes, 

He’s happy in her arms; why should he care for me 
Who am only his mother ? 

Zoyla 

Is the pain less at all ? 
Cleopatra 

O, it goes deeper, deeper. Ever new revels, 

While still the clang of fratricidal war 
Treads nearer to his palace. Zoyla, 

You saw him with Cleone in the groves 
That night of revel ? 

Zoyla 

So, I told you, madam. 

It is long since Daphne’s groves have gleamed so bright 
Or trembled to such music. 
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Cleopatra 

They were together ? 

Z°yi a 

Oh, constantly. One does not see such lovers. 

Cleopatra 
(shaking her off) 

Go ! 


Zoyla 


Madam ? 


Cleopatra 

Thy touch is not like Rodogune’s 
Nor did her gentle voice offend me. Eunice, 

(Zoyla retires) 

Why hast thou left me, cruel cold Eunice ? 

She walks to the window and returns swiftly. 


God’s spaces frighten me. I am so lonely 
In this great crowded palace. 

Timocles enters the room , reading a despatch. 


Timocles 


He rushes onward like a god of war. 

Mountains and streams and deserts waterless 

Are grown our foes, his helpers. The gods give ground 

Before his horsehooves. 
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Act Four Scene One 

Millions of men arrayed in complete steel 
Cannot restrain him. Almost we hear in Antioch 
His trumpets now. Only Nicanor and the hills 
Hardly protect my crown, my brittle crown t 

Cleopatra 

Antiochus comes ! 


Timocles 

The Macedonian legions 
Linger somewhere upon the wide Aegean. Sea 
And land contend against my monarchy. 

Your brother sends no certain word. 

Cleopatra 

It will come. 

Could not the Armenian helpers stay his course ? 
They came like locusts. 

Timocles 

But are swept away 

As with a wind. O mother, fatal mother, 

\yhy did you keep me from the battle then ? 

My presence might have spurred men’s courage on 
And turned this swallowing fate. It is alone 
Your fault if I lose crown and life. 

Cleopatra 

My son ! 

Timocles 

There, mother, I have made you weep. I love you, 
Dear mother, though I make you often weep. 
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Cleopatra 

I have not blamed you, my sweet Timocles#,. 

I did the wrong. Go to the field, dear son,^ 

And show yourself to Syria. Timocles, 

I mean no hurt, but now, only just now. 

Would not a worthier presence at your side 
Assist you ? My royal brother of Macedon 
Would give his child to you at my desire. 

Or you might have your fair Egyptian cousin 
Berenice. Syria would honour you, my son. 

'Timocles 

I know your meaning. You are so jealous, mother. 
Why do you hate Cleone, grudging me 
The solace of her love ? I shall lose Syria 
And I have lost already Rodogune : 

Cleone clings to me. Nor is her heart 
Like yours, selfish and jealous. 

Cleopatra 


Timocles ! 


Timocles 

(walking to the window ) 

O Rodogune, where hast thou taken those eyes. 
My moonlit midnight, where that wondrous hail 
In which I thought to live as in a cloud 
Of secret sweetness ? Under the Syrian stars 
Somewheie thou liest in my brother’s arms. 

Thy pale sweet happy face upon his breast 
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Act Pour Scene One 

Smiling up to be kissed. O, it is hell, 

The thought is hell ! At midnight in the silence 
I wake in warm Cleone’s rosy clasp 
To think of thee embraced ; then in my blood 
A fratricidal horror works. Let it not be, 

You gods ! Let me die first, let him be king. 

O mother, do not let us quarrel any more : 

Forgive me and forget. 

Cleopatra 

You go from me ? 

Timocles 

My heart is heavy. I will drink awhile 
And hear sweet harmonies. 

Cleopatra 

There in the hall 

And with Cleone ? 

Timocles 

Let it not anger you. 

Yes, with Cleone. 

He goes. 

Cleopatra 

I am alone, so terribly alone ! 
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Scene 2 


A hall in the Palace . 
Phay llus, Ther as. 

Theras 


His fortune holds. 


Phayllus 

He has won great victories 
And stridden exultant like a god of death 
Over Grecian, Syrian and Armenian slain ; 

But being mortal at each step has lost 
A little blood. His veins are empty now. 

Where will he get new armies ? His small force 
May beat Nicanor’s large one, even reach Antioch, 

To find the Macedonian there. They have landed. 

He is ours, Theras, this great god of tempest, 

Our captive whom he threatens, doomed to death 
While he yet conquers. 

Timocles enters with Cleone, then the 
musicians and dancing girls . 

Timocles 

Bring in the wine and flowers ; sit down, sit down. 

Call in the dancers. Through the Coan robes 
Let their bright flashing limbs assault my eyes 
Capturing the hours, imprisoning my heart 
In a white whirl of movement. Sit, Cleone. 

Here on my breast, against my shoulder ! You rose 
Petalled and armed, you burden of white limbs 
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Mi Rout Scene Two 

Made to be kissed and handled, you Cleone ! 

Yes, let the world be flowers and flowers our crown 
With rosy linkings red as our own hearts 
Of passion. O wasp soft-settling, poignant, sting, 

Sting me with bliss until I die of it. 

Phayllus 

I do not like this violence. Theras, go. 

Theras leaves the hall. 

Timocles 

Drink, brother Phayllus. Your webs will glitter more 

brightly. 

You male Arachne. 

More wine ! I’ll float my heart out in the wine 
And pour all on the ground to naked Eros 
As a libation. I will hide my heart 
In roses, I will smother thought with jonquils. 

Sing, someone to me ! sing of flowers, sing mere 
Delight to me far from this troubled world. 

Song 

Will you bring cold gems to crown me, 

Child of light ? 

Rather quick from breathing closes 
Bring me sunlight, myrtle, roses, 

Robe me in delight. 

Give me rapture for my dress, 

For its girdle happiness. 

Timocles 

Closer,. Cleone ; pack honey into a kiss. 

Another song ! you dark-browed Syrian there ! 
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Song 

Wilt thou snare Love with rosy brightness 
To make him stay with thee ? 

The petulant child of a fair, cruel mother, 

He flees from me to crown another. 

O misery ! 

Love cannot be snared, love cannot be shared ; 

Light love ends wretchedly. 

Timocles 

Remove these wine-cups ! tear these roses down ! 

Who snared me with these bonds? Take hence, thou harlot. 
Thy rose-faced beauty ! Thou art not Rodogune. 

Cleone 


What is this meanness ? 

Timocles 

Hence ! leave me ! I am sick 

Of thy gold and roses. 


Phayllus 

Go, women, from the room ; 
The King is ill. Go, girl, leave him to me. 

All go , Cleone reluctantly , leaving Phayllus 
with Timocles. 

Timocles 

I will not bear it any more. Give me my love 
Or let me dife. - 
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Phayllus 

In a few nights from this 
Thou shalt embrace her. 

Timocles 

Silence ! It was not I. 

What have I said ? It was the wine that spoke. 

Look not upon me with those eyes of thine. 

Phayllus 

The wine or some more deep insurgent spirit 
Burns in thy blood. Thou shalt clasp Rodogune. 

Timocles 

Thy words, thy looks appal me. She’s my brother’s wife 
Sacred to me. 


Phayllus 

His wife ? Who wedded them ? 

For, not in camps and deserts Syria’s kings 
Accomplish wedlock. She’s his concubine. 

Slave girl she is and bed-mate of thy brother 
And may be thine. Or if she were his soul-close wife 
Death rends all ties. 


Timocles 

\ I will not shed his blood. 

Silence, thou tempter ! he is sacred to me* 
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Phayllus 

Thou need’st not stain thy hands, King Timocles. 
Be he live flesh or carrion, she is thine. 


Timocles 

Yet has she lain between my brother’s arms. 

Phayllus 

What if she were thy sister, should that bar thee 
From satisfaction of thy heart and body ? 

Timocles 

Do you not tremble when you say such things? 


Phayllus 

We have outgrown these thoughts of children. King : 

Nor gods nor ghosts can frighten us. You shake 
At phantoms of opinion or you feign 
To start at such, forgetting what you are. 

The royal house of Egypt heeds them not. 

Where you are nursed. Your mother sprang from incest. 
If in this life you lose your Rodogune, 

Are others left where you may have her bliss ? 

Your brother thought not so, but took her here. 

Timocles 

I’ll not be tempted by thee. 
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Act Four Scene Two 


Phayllus 

No, by thyself 

Be tempted and the thought of Rodogune. 

Or shall we leave her to her present joys ? 
Perhaps she sleeps yet by Antiochus 
Or held by him to sweeter vigilance. 

Timocles 

(, furiously) 

Accursed ruffian, give her to my arms. 

Use fair means or use foul, use steel, use poison, 
But free me from these inner torments. 

Phayllus 


From more 

Than passion’s injuries. Trust thy fate to me 
Who am its guardian. 


He goes out. 


Timocles 

I am afraid, afraid ! 
What furies out of hell have I aroused 
Within, without me ? Let them do their will. 
For I must have her once between my aims, 
Though Heaven leap down in lightnings. 
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Scene 3 


Before the Syrian hills. Antiochus 9 tent. 

Antiochus , Thoas , Leosthenes, Pkiloctetes. 

Philoctetes 

This is Phayllus’ work, the Syrian mongrel. 

Who could have thought he’Id raise against us Greece 
And half this Asia ? 


Antiochus 
He has a brain. 

Thoas 


We feel it. 

This fight’s our latest and one desperate chance 
Still smiles upon our fate. 

Antiochus 

Nicanor yields it us, 

Scattering his armies; for if we can seize. 

Before he gathers in his distant strengths. 

This middle pass, Antioch comes with it. So 
I find it best and think the gods do well 
Who put before us one decisive choice. 

Not lingering out their vote in balanced urns. 

Not tediously delaying strenuous fate,— 

Either to conquer with one lion leap 
Or end in glorious battle. 
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Act Four Scene Three 


Thoas 

We ask no better; 
With you to triumph or die beside you taking 
The din of joyous battle in our ears. 

Following your steps into whatever world. 

Philoctetes 

Have we not strength enough to enforce retreat 
Like our forefathers through the Asian vasts 
To Susa or the desert or the sea 
Or Ptolemy in Egy^t,—thence returning 
With force of foreign levies, if Phayllus 
Draw even the distant Roman over here, 
Dispute with him the world ? 

Antiochus 


No, Philoctetes. 
With native swords I sought my native crown, 
Which if I win not upon Syria’s hills 
A hero’s death is mine. Make battle ready. 
Our bodies are the dice we throw again 
On the gods’ table. 
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The same. 

Antiochus, Eunice , Rodogune . 

Antiochus 

I put my hand on Antioch. Thou hast done well, 
O admirable quick Theramenes. 

This fight was lionlike. 


Eunice 

And like the lion 

Thou art, my warrior, thou canst now descend 
Upon Seleucus’ city. How new ’twill seem 
After the mountains and the starlit skies 
To sleep once more in Antioch ! 

Rodogune 


I trust the stars 

And mountains better. They were kind to me. 

My blood within me chills when I look forward 
And think of Antioch. 


Antiochus 

These are the shadows from a clouded past 
Which shall not be repeated, Rodogune. 

This is not Antioch that thou knew’st, the prison 
Of thy captivity, thou enterest now. 

Not Antioch of thy foes, but a new city 
And thy own kingdom. 
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Rodogune 

Are the gods so good ? 

Antiockus 

The gods are strong; they love to test our strength 
Like armourers hammering steel. Therefore ’twas said 
That they are jealous. No, but high and stern 
Demanding greatness from the great; they strike 
At every fault they see, perfect themselves 
Labour at our perfection. What rumour increases 
Approaching from the mountains ? Thoas, thou ? 

Thoas enters. 


Thy brow is dark. Is it Theramenes ? 
Returns our fortune broken ? 

Thoas 


Broken and fallen. 

We who are left bring back Theramenes 
Upon whose body twenty glorious wounds 
Smile at defeat. 


Antiockus 

Theramenes before me ! 
How have you kept me lying in my tents! 
I thought our road was clear of foemen. 

Thoas 


The gods 

Had other resources that we knew not of. 

Within the passes, on the summit couch 
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The spears of Macedon. They have arrived 
From the sea, from Antioch. 

Antiochus 

The Macedonians ! Then 
Our day is ended; we must think of night. 

We reach our limit, Thoas. 

Thoas 


That’s if we choose; 

For there are other tidings. 

Antiochus 

They should be welcome. 
Thoas 

Phraates, thy imperial father, comes 

With myriad hosts behind him thunder-hooved. 

Not for invasion armed as Syria’s foe. 

But for the husband of his Rodogune. 

Shall we recoil upon these helpers ? Death 
Gan always wait. 


Antiochus 

Perhaps. Leave me awhile, 
Thoas ; for we must sit alone tonight, 

My soul and I together ; Rodogune, 


Thoas goes. 

Wouldst thou go back to Parthia, to thy country ? 
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Act Four Scene Four 


Rodogune 

I have no country, I have only thee. 

I shall be where thou art ; it is all I know 
And all I wish for. 

Antiochus 

Eunice, wilt thou go 

To Antioch safe ? My mother loves thee well. 

Eunice 

I follow her and thee. What talk is this ? 

I shall grow angry. 

Antiochus 

Am I other, Eunice, 

Than once I was ? Is there a change in me 
Since first I came into your lives from Egypt ? 

Eunice 

You are my god, my warrior and the same 
You ever were. 


Antiochus 

To her and thee I am. 

Sleep well, my Rodogune, for thou and I 
Not sure of Fate, are of each other sure. 

To thee what else can matter ? 

Rodogune 

Nothing else. 

Rodogune and Eunice enter the interior 
of the tent. 
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Antiochus 

A god ! Yes, I have godlike stirrings in me*, 

Shall they be bounded by this petty world 
The sea can span ? If Rome, Greece, Africa, 

Asia and all the undiscovered globe 

Were given me for my garden, all glory mine, 

All men my friends, all women’s hearts my own, 

Would there not still be bounds, still continents 
Unvanquished ? O thou glorious Macedonian, 

Thou too must seek at last more worlds to conquer. 

Hast thou discovered them ? 

This earth is but a hillock when all’s said, 

The sea an azure puddle. All tonight 
Seems strange to me ; my wars, ambition, fate 
And what I am and what I might have been, 

Float round me vaguely and withdraw from me 
Like grandiose phantoms in a mist. Who am I ? 
Whence come I ? Whither go, or wherefore now ? 

Who gave me these gigantic appetites 
That make a banquet of the world ? Who set 
These narrow, scornful and exiguous bounds 
To my achievement ? O, to die, to pass, 

Nothing achieved but this, “He tried great things, 
Accomplished small ones.” If this life alone 
Be given us to fail or to succeed. 

Then ’tis worth keeping. 

The Parthian treads our land! 
Phraates’ hooves dig Grecian soil once more ! 

The subtle Parthian ! He has smiled and waited 
Till we were weak with mutual wounds and now 
Stretches his foot towards Syria. Have I then 
Achieved this only, my country’s servitude ? 

Shall that be said of me ? It galls, it stabs. 

My fame ! “Destroyer of Syria, he ended 
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Act Four Same Four 

The great Seleucus’ work.” Whatever else 
O’ertake me, in this the strong gods shall not win. 

I will give up my body and sword to Timocles, 

Repel the Parthian, save from this new death, 

These dangerous allies from Macedon, 

Syria, then die. 

But wherefore die ? Should I not rather go 
With my sole sword into the changeful world, 

Create an empire, not inherit one ? 

Are there not other realms ? has not the East 
Great spaces ? In huge torrid Africa 
Beyond the mystic sources of the Nile 
There must be empires. Or if with a ship 
One sailed for ever through the infinite West, 

Through Ocean and still Ocean for three years, 

Might not one find the old Atlantic realms 
No fable ? Thy narrow lovely litoral, 

O blue Mediterranean, India, Parthia, 

Is this the world ? I thirst for mightier things 
Than earth has. But for what I dreamed, to bound 
Upon Nicanor through the deep-bellied passes 
Or fall upon the Macedonian spears, 

It were glorious, yet a glorious cowardice, 

Too like self-slaughter. Is it not more heroic 
To battle with than to accept calamity ? 

Unless indeed all thinking-out is vain 

And Fate our only mover. Seek it out, my soul. 

And make no error here; for on this hour 
The future of the man Antiochus, 

What future he may have upon the earth 
In name or body lies. Reveal it to me, Zeus ! 

In Antioch or upon the Grecian spears, 

Where lies my fate ? 


While he is speaking , the Eremite enters . 
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Eremite 

Before thee always. 

Antiochus 


How 

Cam’st thou or whence ? I know thy ominous look. 

Eremite 

The how inquire not nor the whence, but learn 
The end is near which I then promised thee. 

Antiochus 

So then, defeat and death were from the first 
My portion ! Wherefore were thoughts gigantical 
With which I came into my mother ready-shaped 
If they must end in the inglorious tomb ? 

Eremite 

Despise not proud defeat, scorn not high death. 

The gods accept them sternly. 

Antiochus 


But not submissively. 


Yes, as I shall. 


Eremite 

Break then, thou hill 

Unsatisfied with thy own height. The gods 
Care not if thou resist or if thou yield; 
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Act Four Scene Four 


They do their work with mortals. To the Vast 
Whence thou, O ravening, strong and hungry lion. 
Overleaping cam’st the iron bars of Time, 

Return ! Thou hast thy tamers. God of battles ! 
Son of Nicanor 1 Strong Antiochus ! 

Depart and be as if thou wert not born. 

The gods await thee in Antioch. 


He departs. 


Antiochus 


I will meet them there. 

Break me. I see you can, O gods. But you break 
A body, not this soul; for that belongs, I feel, 

To other masters. It is settled then. 

Tomorrow sets in Antioch. 
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Scene 5 


The Same. 

Philoctetes, Thoas, Leosthenes, Eunice . 
Leosthenes 

Surely this is the change that comes on men 
Who are to die. 


Philoctetes 
O me, it is, it is. 

Thoas 

Princess Eunice, what think you of it ? 

Eunice 

Thoas, what matters what we think ? We follow 
Our king; it is his to choose our paths for us. 
Lead they to death ? Then we can die with him. 

Thoas 

That’s nobly spoken. 


Philoctetes 

But too like a woman. 

Antioehus enters with Rodogune. 
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Act Four Scene Ewe 


Antiochus 

To Antioch ! Is all ready for our march ? 

Philoctetes 

Antiochus, my king, I think in Egypt 
We loved each other. 


Antiochus 

Less here, my Philoctetes ? 
Philoctetes 

Then by that love, dear friend, go not to Antioch. 
Let us await the Parthian in his march. 

What do you seek at Antioch ? A mother angry ? 

A jealous brother at whose ear a fatal knave 
Sits always whispering ? lords inimical ? 

What can you hope from these ? Go not to Antioch. 
I see Death smiling, waving you to go, 

But do not. 


Antiochus 

Dearest comrade Philoctetes, 

Fate calls to me and shall I shrink from her ? 

I know my little brother Timocles, 

I feel his clasp already, see his smile. 

But there’s Phayllus ! Shall I fall so low 

As to fear him ? Forgive me, friend; I go to Antioch. 

Philoctetes 


It was decreed ! 
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Antiochus 

But you, my friends, who have no loye 
To shield you and perhaps great enemies. 

Will you fall back until I make your peace 
To Egypt or Phraates ? 


Thoas 

Not a man 

Will leave your side who followed your victorious sword. 
We follow always. 


Antiochus 

Beat then the drums and march. 
But let an envoy ride in front to Timocles 
And tell him that Antiochus comes to lay 
His victor sword between a brother’s knees 
And fight for him with Parthia. Let us march. 

All go except Philoctetes. 


Philoctetes 
(looking after him) 

O sun, thou goest rushing to the night 
Which shall engulf thee. 
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ACT V 


The Palace in Antioch. 

Scene 1 

A hall in the Palace . 

Phayllus, alone. 

Phayllus 

My brain has loosened harder knots than this. 

Timocles gets by this his Rodogune; 

That’s one thing gained. Tonight or else tomorrow 
I’ll have her in his bed though I have to hale her 
Stumbling to it through her own husband’s blood. 

For he must die. He is too great a man 

To be a subject : nor is that his intention 

Who hides some subtler purpose. Exile would free him 

For more stupendous mischief. Death ! But how ? 

There is this Syrian people, there is Timocles 

Whose light unstable mind like a pale leaf 

Trembles, desires, resolves, renounces. 


Timocles enters. 


Timocles 


Phayllus, 

It is the high gods bring about this good. 

My great high brother, strong Antiochus 
To come and kneel to me ! No hatred more ! 
He is the brother whom I loved in Egypt. 
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Phayllus 

Oh, wilt thou always be, thou shapeless soul. 

Clay for each passing circumstance to alter ? 

Timocles 

Do you not think I have only now to ask 

And he will give me Rodogune ? She’s not his wife ! 

Cast always together in the lonely desert. 

Long nearness must have wearied him of her; 

For he was never a lover; O Phayllus, 

When so much has been brought about, will you tell me 
This will not happen too ? I am sure the gods 
Intend this. 


Phayllus 

So you think Antiochus comes 
To lay his lofty head below your foot ? 

You can believe it ! Truly, if you think that, . 

There’s nothing left that cannot be believed. 

This soul that dreamed of conquests at its birth, 

This strong overweening swift ambitious man 
Whom victory disappoints, to whom continents 
Seem narrow, will submit, you say,—to you ? 

You’ll keep him for your servant ? 

Timocles 

What is it you hint ? 

Stroke not your chin ! Speak plainly. Do you know, 

I sometimes hate you ! 


Phayllus 

I care not, if you hear me 
And let me guard you from your enemies. 
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RODOGUNE 


Act Five Scene One 


Timocles 

I know you love me but your thoughts are evil 
To every other and your ways are worse. 

Yet speak; what is it you fear ? 

Phavllus 


How should I know ? 
Yet this seems probable that having failed 
By violent battle he is creeping in 
To slay you silently. You smile at that ? 

It is the commonest rule of statesmanship 

And History’s strewn with instances. Believe it not; 

Believe your wishes, not mankind’s record; 

Slumber till with the sword in you you wake 
And he assumes your purple. 

Timocles 
(: indifferently ) 

I hear, Phayllus. Let him give me Rodogune 
And ail’s excused be has ever done to me. 

Phayllus 

He will keep her and take all hearts besides 
That ever loved you. 


Timocles 

(still indifferently ) 

I will see that first. 

Cleopatra enters quickly. 
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Cleopatra 

It is true, Timocles ? It is even true ? 
Antiochus my son is coming to me, 

Is coming to me ! 


Timocles 

Thus you love him still ! 
Cleopatra 

He is my child, he has his father’s face. 

And I shall have my Parthian Rodogune 
With her sweet voice and gentle touch, and her. 

My darling, my clear-eyed delight, Eunice, 

And I shall not be lonely any more. 

I have not been so happy since you came 

From Egypt. But, O heaven ! what followed that ? 

Will now no stark calamity arise 

With Gorgon head to turn us into stone 

Venging this glimpse of joy ? Torn by your scourges 

I fear you, gods, too much to trust your smile. 


Nicanor 

Antiochus comes. 

Timocles 


Nicanor enters. 


Hail, thou victorious captain, 
Syria’s strong rescuer ! 


Nicanor 

Syria’s rescuer comes. 
Thy brother Antiochus who makes himself 
A sword to smite thy dangerous enemies. 
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RODOGUNE 


ActEive Scene One 


Phayllus 

You used not once to praise him so, Nicanor. 

Nicanor 

Because I knew not then his nobleness 
Who had only seen his might. 

Phayllus 


Yet had you promised 

That if he entered Antioch, it would be chained 
And naked, travelling to the pit or sword, 

Nicanor. 


Nicanor 

He comes not as a prisoner, 

But royally disdaining to enslave 

For private ends his country to the Parthian. 

Timocles 

Comes my dear brother soon ? 

Nicanor 


He enters. 


Even at this moment 


Timocles 

Summon our court. Let all men’s eyes behold 
This reconciliation. I shall see 
Next moment Rodogune ! 
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T t 


There enter from one side Callicrates , Melitus , 
Cleone, courtiers ; from the other Antiochus, 
Eunice , Rodogune, Thoas , Leosthenes, Philyctetes. 

Timocles 

O brother, in my arms ! Let this firm clasp 

Be sign of the recovered amity 

That binds once more for joy Nicanor’s sons. 

Antiochus 

This is like thee, my brother Timocles. 

Let all vain strife be banished from our souls. 

My sword is thine, and I am thine and all 
I have and love is thine, O Syrian Timocles, 

Devoted to thy throne foi Syria. 

Timocles 

All ? 

Brother ! O clasp me once again, Antiochus. 

Antiochus 

The Syrian land once cleansed of perils, rescued 
From these fierce perils, I shall have thy leave, 

Brother, to voyage into distant lands ; 

But not till I have seen your Antioch joys 
Of which they told us, I and my dear wife. 

The Parthian princess Rodogune. See, brother, 

How all things work out by a higher will. 

Thou hast the Syrian kingdom, I have her 
And my own soul for monarchy. 

Timocles 

His wife ! 
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RODOGUNE 


Act Five Scene One 


Melitus 

The King is pale and gnaws his nether lip. 

Antiochus 

Mother, I kneel to you ; raise me this time 
And I will not be froward. 

Cleopatra 

My child ! my child ! 
Timocles 

He will not give me Rodogune ! And now he’ll steal 
My mother’s heart. Captains, I welcome you : 

You are my soldiers now. 

Leosthenes 

We thank thee, King. 

We are thy brother’s soldiers, therefore thine. 

Timocles 

Yes ! Philoctetes, old Egyptian friend, 

You go not yet to Egypt ? 

Philoctetes 

I know not where. 

I have forgotten why I came from thence. 

I hope that you will love your brother. 

Timocles 


Oh yes, I’ll love him. 


Him ! 
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Antiochus 

Brother Timocles, 

We have come far today ; will you appoint us* 
Our chamber here ? 


Timocles 

I’ll take you to them, brother. 

All leave the hall except Cleone and Phayllus. 
Cleone 

Is this their peace ? But he’ll have Rodogune 
And I shall like a common flower be thrown 
Into the dust-heap. 


Phayllus 
Pooh ! 

Cleone 

I have eyes, I see. 

Even then I knew I would be nothing to you 
Once you were seated. I’ll not be flung away ! 
Beware, Phayllus ; for Antiochus lives. 

Phayllus 

Make change of lovers then with Rodogune 
While yet he lives. 

Cleone 

I might even do that. 

He has a beautiful body like a god’s. 

I will not have him slain. 
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rodogune 


Act Five Scene One 


Phayllus 

You may be his widow 
If you make haste in marrying him ; for soon 
He will be carrion. 


Timocles returns. 


Phayllus. 


Timocles 

Fid have a word with you, 


Cleone withdraws out of hearing. 
Where will they put the Parthian Rodogune ? 

Phayllus 


Put her ? 


Timocles 

To sleep, dull ruffian ! Her chamber ! Where ? 
Phayllus 

Why, in one bed with Prince Antiochus. 

Timocles 


Thou bitter traitor, dar’st thou say it too ? 

Art thou too leagued to slay me ? Shall I bear it ? 
1 In my own palace ! In one bed ! O God ! 

I will go now and stab him through the heart 
And drag her, drag her— 
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Cleone 

{running to him) 

*:• 

The foam is on his lips ! 
Phayllus 

Restrain thy passions, King ! He is transformed. 

This is that curious devil, jealousy. 

As if it mattered ! He will have hei soon. 

Timocles 

Cleone, I thank you. When I think of this. 

Something revolts within to strangle me 
And tears my life out of my bosom. Phayllus, 

You spoke of plots ; where are they ? Let me see them. 

Phayllus 

That’s hard. Are they not hidden in his breast ? 

Timocles 

Can you not tear them out ? 

Phayllus 


Torture your brother ! 
Timocles 

Torture his generals ; let them howl their love for him ! 
Torture Eunice. Let truth come out twixt shrieks ! 
Number her words with gouts of blood ! 
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Act Five Scene One 


Phayllus 


You’ll hurt yourself. 

Be calmer. Torture ! To what purpose that ? 

It is not profitable. 


Timocles 

I will have proofs. 

Wilt thou thwart me, thou traitor, even thou ? 
Arrange his trial instantly, arrange 
His exile. 


Phayllus 

Exile ! You might as well arrange 
At once your ruin. 


Timocles 

There shall be justice, justice. 
Thou shalt be fairly judged, Antiochus. 

I will not slay him. Exile ! And Rodogune 
With me in Antioch. 


Phayllus 

Listen ! the passing people sing his name. 

They’ll rise to rescue him and slay us all 

As dogs are killed in summer. Command his death 

No man will rise for a dead carcase. Death, 

Not exile ! He’ll return with Ptolemy 
Or great Phraates, take your Syria from you. 

Take Rodogune. 
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Timocles 

I give my power to you. 

Try him and sentence him. But execution. 

Let it be execution. I will have 
No murder done. Arrange it. 

He goes out followed by Cleone. 

Phayllus 


While he’s in the mood, 
It must be quickly done. But that’s to venture 
With no support in Syria when it’s done 
Except this brittle king. It matters not. 

Fortune will bear me out ; she’s grown my slave girl. 
What liberties have I not taken with her 
Which she has suffered amorously, kinder grown 
After each handling. Watch me, my only lover ! 
Sudden and swift shall be Phayllus’ stroke. 



Scene 2 


Antiochus 9 chamber. 

Cleopatra , Antiochus , Eunice , Rodogune. 
Cleopatra 

Eunice, cruel, heartless, sweet Eunice, 

How could you leave me ? 

Eunice 

Pardon me, dear lady. 
Antiochus 

Mine was the error, mother. 

Cleopatra 


O my son. 

If you had said that “mother” to me then. 

All this had never happened. 

Antiochus 

I have been hard 

To you my mother, you to me your son. 

We have both erred and it may be the gods 
Will punish our offences even yet. 

Cleopatra 

O, say not that, my child. We must be happy ; 
I will have just a little happiness. 
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Rodogune 

O, answer her with kisses, dear Antiochus. 

Cleopatra 

Do you too plead for me, sweet Parthian ? 

Eunice 


Antiochus. 


Cousin 


Antiochus 

My heart is chastened and I love, 

Mother, though even now I will not lie 
And say I love you as a child might love 
Who from his infancy had felt your clasp. 

But, mother, give me time and if the gods 
Will give it too, who knows ? we may be happy. 

Philoctetes enters. 


Philoctetes 

Pardon me, Madam, but my soul is harried 
With fierce anxieties. You do not well 
To linger with your son Antiochus. 

A jealous anger works in Timocles 
When he hears of it. 


Cleopatra 
Is’t possible ? 
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Act Five Scene Two 


Philoctetes 


Believe it 1 


Fear it ! 


Cleopatra 
(. shuddering ) 

I will not give the gods a handle. 

But I may take Eunice and your wife 
To comfort me a little ? 

Antiochus 
Go with her, 

Eunice. Leave me for an hour, my Rodogune. 

All go from the chamber except Antiochus. 

When, when will the gods strike ? I feel the steps 
Of Doom about me. Open thy barriers. Death ; 

I would not linger underneath the stroke. 

Phayllus enters with soldiers. 


Phayllu a 

Seize him ! This is the prince Antiochus. 

Antiochus 


So soon ! I said not farewell to my love. 

WeU, Syrian, dost thou carry only warrants 
Or keeps the death-doom pac&Ub thv arrest ? 
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Phayllus 

Thy plots have been discovered, plotter. 

Antiochus 


Plots i 

Vain subtle fool, I will not answer thee. 

What matters the poor pretext ? Guards, conduct me. 


He goes out guarded . 


Phayllus 

Must thou be royal even in thy fall ? 
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Scene 3 


The same. 

Eunice , Rodogune. 

Rodogune 

Will they not let me go and see him even ? 

Eunice 

We 5 11 make our way to him and out for him 
To Egypt, Egypt. 


Rodogune 

There’s only one joy left: 

To be with him whether we live or die. 

Eunice 

You are too meek. Gleone helps us here 
Whatever be the spring of her strange pity. 
When we come back, Phayllus, we shall find out 
Whether the ingenuity of men 
Holds tortures huge enough for your deserts. 

Rodogune 

Why do you pace about with flaming eyes ? 

Be still and sit and put your hand in mine. 

Eunice 

My Parthian sweetness ! O, the gods are cruel 
Who torture such a heart as thine. 
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Rodogune 


My mother ? 


Where is 


Eunice 

She is lying in her room 
Dry-eyed and voiceless, gazing upon Fate 
With eyes I dare not look at. Till tomorrow. 
At dawn we’ll have him out. Gleone bribes 
The sentries ; Thoas has horses and a ship 
Wide-winged for Egypt, Egypt. 

Rodogune 


O yes, let us leave 

Syria and cruel Antioch. 

Eunice 

For a while. 

I would have had him out tonight, my king. 

But ruffian Theras keeps the watch till dawn. 

How long will walls immure so huge a prisoner ? 
Trial ! When he returns in arms from Egypt, 

Try him, Phayllus. We must wait till dawn. 

Rodogune 

I shall behold him once again at dawn. 
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Scene 4 


A guard-room in the palace . 

Antiochus, alone. 

Antiochus 

What were Death then but wider life than earth 
Gan give us in her clayey limits bound ? 

Darkness perhaps ! There must be light behind. 

As he speaks , Phayllus enters . 


Who is it ? 


Phayllus 

Phayllus and thy conqueror. 
Antiochus 

In some strange warfare then ! 

Phayllus 


I came to see 

Before thy end the greatness that thou wert; 

For thou wert great as mortals measure. Thou hast 
An hour to live. 


Antiochus 

Shorter were better. 
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Phayllus 


An hour f 

It is strange. The beautiful strong Antiochus 
In one brief hour and by a little stroke 
Shall be mere rotten carrion for the flies 
To buzz about. 

Antiochus 

Thinkest thou so, Phayllus ? 

Phayllus 

I know it, and in thy fall, because thou wert great, 
I feel my greatness who am thy o’erthrower. 

I long to probe the mightiness thou art 
And know the thoughts that fill thee at this hour. 
For it must come to me some day. The things 
We are, do and arc done to ! Let it be. 

Dost thou not ask to kiss thy wife ? She’ld come. 
Though she must leave thy brother’s bed for it. 

Antiochus 

What a poor lie, Phayllus, for the great man 
Thou think’st thyself ! 


Phayllus 

Thou know’st not then for her 
Thou diest, that his hungry arms may clasp 
Her warm sweet body thou hast loved to kiss ? 

Antiochus 

So didst thou work it ? Thou art a rare study, 

Thou Graeco-Syrian. 
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Act Five Seeon Four 


Pkayllus 

I am what my clay 

Has made me. It does not hurt thee then to know 
That while thou art dying, they are hard at work 
Even now before thy kingly corpse is cold? 

Antiochus 

What a blind owl thou art that see’st the sun 
And think’st it darkness ! Hence ! I weary of thee. 
Thou art too shallow after all. Outside 
Is it the dawn ? 


Phayllus 

The dawn. Thou wak’st too early 
For one who shall not sleep again. 

Antiochus 

Yes, sleep 

I have done with; now for an immortal waking. 

Phayllus 

That dream of fools ! Thou art another man 
Than any I have seen and to my eyes 
Thou seem’st a grandiose lack-wit. Yet in defeat 
I could not move thee. I have limits then ? 

Antiochus 

Yes, didst thou think thyself a god in evil 
And souls of men thy subjects ? Leave me, send 
Thy executioner. Let him be quick. 

I wait ! 


Phayllus goes. 
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I fear he still will loiter. Waiting 
Was ever tedious to me : I will sleep. 

{He lies down ; af ter a pause) 

Is this that other country ? Theramenes 
Before me smiling with his twenty wounds 
And Mentho with the breasts that suckled me ! 

Who are these crowding after me so fast ? 

My mother follows me and cousin Eunice 
Treads in her footsteps. Thou too, Timocles ? 

Thoas, Leosthenes and Philoctetes, 

Good friends, will you stay long ? The world grows empty. 
Why, all that’s great in Syria staggers after me 
Into blind Hades; I am royally 
Attended. 


Theras enters. 


Theras 

Phayllus’ will compels me to it, 

Or else I do not like the thing I do. 

Antiochus 

Who is it ? Thou art the instrument. Strike in. 
Keep me not waiting. I ever loved proud swiftness 
And thorough spirits. 


Theras 

I must strike suddenly or never strike. 


He strikes . 
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Act Five Scene Four 


Antiochus 

I pass the barrier. 


Theras 

Will not this blood stop flowing? 
Antiochus 

The blood ? Let the gods have it; ’t is their portion. 

Theras 

A red libation, O thou royal sacrifice ! 

I have done evil. Will sly Phayllus help me ? 

He was a trickster ever. 1 have done evil. 

Antiochus 

Tell Parthian Rodogune I wait for her 
Behind Death’s barrier. 


Theras 

The world’s too still. Will he not speak again 
Upon this other side of nothingness ? 

O sounds, sounds, sounds ! The sentries change, I think. 
I’ll draw thy curtains, O thou mighty sleeper. 

He draws the curtains , extinguishes the 
light and goes out. All is still for a while , 
then the door opens again and Eunice and 
Rodogune enter. 

Eunice 

Tread lightly, for he sleeps. The curtain’s drawn. 


10 
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Rodogune 

O my Antiochus, on thy hard bed 

In the rude camp with horses neighing round 

Thou well mights! slumber nor the undistant trumpet 

Startling unseal thy war-accustomcd ears 

From the sweet lethargy of earned repose. 

But in the horrible silence of this prison 
How canst thou sleep ? It clamours in my brain 
More than could any sound, with terror laden 
And voices. 


Eunice 

I’ll wake him. 

Rodogune 

Do not. He is tired 

And you will spoil his rest. 

Eunice 

He moves no more 

Than the dead might. 

Rodogune 

Speak not of death, Eunice; 
We are too near to death to speak of him. 

Eunice 

He must be waked. Cousin Antiochus, 

You sleep too soundly for a prisoner. Wake ! 
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Act Five Scene Four 


Rodogune 

There is some awful presence in this room. 

Eunice 

I partly feel it. Wake, wake, Antiochus. 

She draws apart the curtain and 
puts in her arm , then hastily with¬ 
draws it. 

O God, what is this dabbles so my hand, 

That feels almost like blood ? 

(tearing down the curtain ) 

Antiochus ! 

She falls half-swooned against the 
wall. There is a silence , then noise 
is heard in the corridors and the voice 
of Nicanor at the door. 

Nicanor 

Guard carefully the doors; let no evasion 

Deceive you. 

Rodogune 

Antiochus ! Antiochus ! 

Antiochus ! 


Eunice 

Gall him not; he will wake 
And Heaven be angry. O my Rodogune, 
Let us too sleep. 
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Rodogune 

Antiochus ! Antiochus ! 

Nicanor enters armed with soldiers and light. 
Nicanor 

Am I in time ? Thou, thou ? How cam’st thou here ? 
Who is this woman with the dreadful face ? 

Can this be Rodogune ? Eunice, speak. 

What is this blood upon thy hands and dress ? 

Thou dost not speak! Oh, speak ! 

Eunice 

I am going, I am going to my chamber 
To sleep. 

Nicanor 
Arrest her, guards. 

He approaches the bed and recoils. 
Awake the house ! 

Sound the alarm ! O palace of Nicanor, 

Thou canst stand yet upon thy stony base 
Untroubled ! The warlike prince Antiochus 
Lies on this bed most treacherously murdered. 

Cries and commotion outside. 

Speak, wretched girl. What villain’s secret hand 
Profaned with death this royal sanctuary ? 

How cam’st thou here or hast this blood on thee ? 

There enter in haste Callicrates , 
Melitus, Cleone; afterwards Phayllus 
and others. 
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Act Five Scene Four 


Cleone 

(To Nicanor) 

Thou couldst not save him then for all my warning ? 

In vain didst thou mistrust me ! 

Phayllus 

(entering) 

It is done. Yet Theras came not ! Do I fail ! 

Fortune, my kindly goddess, help me still 
In the storm I have yet to weather. 

Nicanor 

Thou hast come ! 

This is thy work, thou ominous counsellor. 

Phayllus 

In all the land who dare impugn me, if it be ? 

Nicanor 

Thou art a villain. Thou shalt die for this. 

Phayllus 

One day I shall, for this or something else. 

But here’s the King. 

Nicanor 

No more a king for me 

Or Syria. 

Timocles enters followed by Cleopatra. 
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Melitus 

The Queen comes cold and white and shuddering. 

Cleopatra 

(speaking with an unnatural calmness) 

Why do these cries of terror shake the house 
Repeating Murder and Antiochus ? 

Nicanor, lives my son ? 

Nicanor 

Behold, O woman, 

The frame you fashioned for Antiochus, 

Cast from your love before, now cast from life. 

By whose unnatural contrivance, let them say 
Who did it. 


Cleopatra 

It is not true, it is not true ! 
There can be no such horror ; O, for this. 

For this you gave him back ! 

Timocles 

O gods ! Phayllus, 

I did not think that he would look like this. 

Melitus 

Cover this death. It troubles the good King. 
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RODOGUNE 


Act Five Scene Four 


Timocles 

{recovering himself) 

This is a piteous sight, beloved mother ; 

Would that he lived and wore the Syrian crown 
Unquestioned. 


Cleopatra 

Timocles ? I will not credit 
What yet a horror in my blood believes. 

The eyes of all men charge you with this act ; 
Deny it ! 


Timocles 


Mother ! 


Cleopatra 
Deny it ! 
Timocles 


Alas, mother ! 


Cleopatra 


Deny it ! 

Timocles 

O mother, what shall I deny ? 
It had to be. Blame only the dire gods 
And bronze Necessity. 
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Cleopatra 

Call me not mother ! 

I have no children. I am punished, gods. 

Who dared outlive my great unhappy husband 
For this ! 


She rushes out. 

Nicanor 

Is this thy end, O great Seleucus ? 

What Fury rules thy house ? The Queen is gone 
With desperate eyes. Who next ? 

There enter in haste Philoctetes , Thoas , 
Leosthenes and others of Antiochus 9 party. 

Philoctetes 

It is true then. 

It is most true ! O high Antiochus, 

How are thy royal vast imaginations 
All spilt into a meagre stream of blood ! 

And yet thy eyes seem to gaze royally 
Into death’s vaster realms as if they viewed 
More conquests there and mightier monarchies. 

When we were boys and slumber came with noon. 

Often you’Id lay your head upon my knee 
Even thus. O little friend Antiochus, 

We are again in hundred-gated Thebes 
And life is all before us. 


Thoas 

O insupportable ! 
Thou styled by men a king, no king of mine, 
Acquit thyself of this too kindred blood. 
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kODOOUM 


Act Eive Scene Four 


No murderer sits in great Seleucus* chair 
Longer than takes the movement of my sword 
Out of its scabbard. I live to ask this question. 

Leosthenes 

Nor think thy royal title nor thy guards 
Shall fence thy life, thou crowned fratricide, 

Nor many ranks of triple-plated iron 
Shut out swift vengeance. 

Philocteles 

His eyes look up and seem to smile at me. 

Nicanor 

Thoas, thy anger ranges far too wide. 

Respect the blood of kings, Leosthenes. 

Thoas 

See dabbled on this couch the blood of kings 
Thus by a kindred blood respected. 

Timocles 

The hearts 

Of kings are not their own, nor yet their acts. 
This was an execution, not a murder. 

In better time and place you shall have proofs : 
Phayllus knows it all. Be satisfied. 

Lift up this royal dead. All hatred now 

Forgotten, I will royally inter 

His ashes guarding still his diadem 

And sword and armour. All that most he loved 

Shall go with him into the silent world. 
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Rodogune 


I come. 


Timocles 


The voice of Rodogune ! That woman’s form 
The shadowy anguished robe concealed ! She here 
Beside my brother ! 


Nicanor 

We had forgetten how piteous was this scene. 

O you who loved the dead, forbear a while ; 

All shall be sternly judged. 

Timocles 

O Rodogune, 

The dead demands thy grief, since he too loved thee. 
But not in this red chamber pay thy debt. 

Not in this square of horror. In thy calm room 
Gently bedew his memory with tears 
And I will help them with my own. Me too 
He loved once. 


Leosthenes 

Shall our swords yet sleep ? He wooes 
His brother’s wife beside his brother’s corpse 
Whom he has murdered. 

Tkoas 

Yet, Leosthenes. 

For Heaven has borne enough from him. At last 
The gods lift up their secret thunderbolts 
Above us. 
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RODOGUNE 


Act Eive Scene Eottr 


Nicanor 

She totters and can hardly move. 
Assist her or she falls. 


Philoctetes 
(i raising his head) 

O Rodogune, 

What wilt thou with my dead ? 

Phayllus 

Shall it be allowed ? 


Timocles 

I do not grudge this corpse her sad farewell. 

O Rodogune, embrace the unresponsive dead ; 

But afterwards remember life and love 
Are still on earth. 

Thoas 

Afterwards, Timocles. 

Give death a moment. 

There is a silence while Rodogune bends 
swaying over the dead Antiochus. 

Timocles 

> 

O my Rodogune, 

Leave now the dead man’s side whose debt is paid. 
Return to life, to love. 
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Rodogune 

(.stretching out her arms) 

My king ! my king ! 

Leave me not, leave me not ! I am behind thee. 

She falls dead at the feet of Antiochus. 
Eunice 

O take me also ! 

She rushes to Rodogune and throws herself 
on the dead bodies. 

Nicanor 

Raise the princess up ; 

She has swooned. 


Thoas 

Her heart has failed her : she is dead. 
Timocles 

Rise up, my Rodogune. 


Thoas 

She is dead, Timocles ; 
She is safe from thee. Thou goest not alone, 

My King, into the darkness. 

Cleone 

Look to the King ! 
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RODOGUNE 


Act Five Scene Four 


Timocles 

(.speaking with difficulty) 


Lives she ? 


Melitus 

No, she is dead, King Timocles. 
Cleone 


Brother, the King ! 


Timocles has been tearing at the robe round 
his neck. Phayllus , Melitus and others 
crowd round to support him as he falls. 

Nicanor 

It is a fit at worst 

Which anger and despair have forced him to. 

Phayllus 

It is not death ? I live then. 

Nicanor 

Death, thou intriguer ! 

Art thou not Death who with thy wicked promptings 
And poisonous whispers worked to dangerous rage 
The kindly moods of Timocles ? Seize him, 

He shall atone this murder. 
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Phayllus 

You build too soon 

Your throne upon these prostrate bodies. Your Kj£pg 
Lives still, Nicanor. 


Nicanor 

Not to save thee from death, 
Nor any murderer. Drag him hence. 


Cleone 


Save thyself, brother. 


The King revives. 


Leosthenes 

Ten kings should not avail 
To save him. * 

Nicanor 

Drag hence that subtle Satan. 
Timocles 

I live 

And I remember ! 

Cleone 

Sleepest thou, Phayllus ? 

Phayllus 

My King, they drag me hence to murder me. 
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RODOGUNE 


Act Five Scene Four 


Timocles 
(;vaguely at first) 

Who art thou ? Thou abhorred and crooked devil, 
Thou art the cause that she is lost to me. 

Slay him ! And that shrewd-lipped, rose-tainted harlot, 
Let her be banished somewhere from men’s sight 
Where she can be forgotten. O brother, brother, 

I have sent thee into the darkling shades, 

Myself am barred the way. 

Phayllus 

What I have done, 

I did for this poor king and thankless man. 

But there’s no use in talking. I am ready. 

Timocles 

# 

(i half-rising , furiously ) 

Slay him with tortures ! Let him feel his death 
As he has made me feel my living. 

Nicanor 


Take him 

And see this sentence ruthlessly performed 
Upon this frame of evil. May the gods 
In their just wrath with this be satisfied. 

Phayllus 

And yet I loved thee, Timocles. 

He is taken out , guarded. 
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Nicanor 


Eunice, rise. 


Daughter, 


Eunice 

I did not know till now 
Life was so difficult a thing to leave. 

Her going was so easy ! 

Nicanor 

Ah, girl, this tragic drama owns in part 

Thy authorship ! Henceforth be wise and humble. 

To her chamber lead her. 

Eunice- 

Do with me what you will. 
My heart has gone to journey with my dead. 

O father, for a few days bear with me; 

I do not think that I shall long displease you 
Hereafter. 


She goes , attended by Meliius. 


Nicanor 

Follow her, Callicrates, 

And let no dangerous edge or lethal drink 
Be near to her despair. 


Callicrates follows. 



rodogune 


Act Five Scene Four 


Thoas 

This cannot keep us 

From those we loved. 


Nicanor 

Syrians, what yet remains 
Of this storm-visited, bolt-shattered house 
Let us rebuild, joining our strengths to save 
The threatened kingdom. For when this deed is known, 
The Parthian lion leaps raging for blood 
And Ptolemy’s dangerous grief for the boy he cherished 
Darkens on us from Egypt. Syria beset 
And we all broken ! 


Timocles 

Something has snapped in me 
Physicians cannot bind. Thou, Prince Nicanor, 

Art from the royal blood of Syria sprung 
.And in thy line Seleucus may descend 
Untainted from his source. Brother, brother, 

We did not dream that all would end like this. 
When in the dawn or set we roamed at will 
Playing together in Egyptian gardens, 

Or in the orchards of great Ptolemy 
Walked with our arms around each other’s necks 
Twin-hearted. But now unto eternity 
We are divided. I must live for ever 
Unfriended, solitary in the shades; 

But thou and she will lie at ease inarmed 
Deep in the quiet happy asphodel 
And hear the murmur of Elysian winds 
While I walk lonely. 


n 
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Philoctetes 

We too without thee now 
Breath-haunted corpses move, Antiochus. 

Thou goest attended to a quiet air; 

Doomed still to live we for a while remain 
Expecting what the gods have yet in store. 
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THREE PROSE POEMS 




THREE PROSE POEMS 


' ( 1 ) 

A N ? 1 asked Madame Kobayashi : tell us what you 

know of the Mother. And she said candidly : she came here 
to learn Japanese and to be one of us. But we had so much 
to learn from her and her charming and unpredictable ways. 

She was a sweet friend. She was clever, very clever. An 
artist to her finger-tips, she would not mind drawing a colour- 
sketch of mine, which I have treasured to this day. 

Both of us were young. And both of us were peering to 
glimpse a lovelier landscape and gaze at a bluer sky. She 
revered a master from the ancient land of the Buddha. And she 
felt sure that his was the gospel of the morrow, the Veda of the 
dawning day. Her eyes glistened with a new delight and wonder 
when she spoke to me of him. 

But I was a Buddhist. Okhata, my master, had taught 
me the mystery of meditation, the still sitting of the lovely 
statue at Nara. My husband, a surgeon, had given up opening 
the abdomens of men. He counselled them instead to go to 
Nature for a cure and to sit still in the manner of Okhata, to 
brood on the navel-lotus that folds or unfolds the health of 
body and soul. 

But your Mother said that the land of the spirit was 
one. She meditated with me in her lovely attic. We sat 
together and explored our inner depths, each in her own 
way. She made me realise that we thought the same thoughts 
and beheld the same vision. 

I loved her dearly. Have you seen those lovely wistaria 
flowers trailing down the roof of the Kasuga shrine at Nara ? 
We call them hooji. My friend loved those flowers. She was 
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one with them. She called herself koojiko i when she thought 
of having a Japanese name. My first name is Nobuko. Nobu 
means ‘faith 5 . 

There comes a crisis in every man’s life and shatters 
all his dreams. He goes through life, his soul a clod, unless 
he rebuilds them again. And it was my fate to walk through 
a desert for a while. 

My friend left Kyoto. My master passed away two 
years after she left. And my husband died a few years later. 
We had no children. I was left alone in this wide, wide world 
to pick my way and to choose my dreams. 

My parents desired that their widowed daughter should 
live with them in Tokyo. The members of the still-sitting group, 
which had its branches all over Japan, insisted that I should 
continue in Kyoto and carry on the work of my master and 
my husband. 

Kyoto was my home. Here was my life work, my mission, 
awaiting accomplishment. I stepped into the void created by 
the demise of my master and my husband. I welcomed the 
men of diverse faiths that were eager to learn the art of sitting 
still. We had weekly sittings and fortnightly sittings. We had 
our* monthly journal and our annual sessions. Still-sitting 
centres sprang up all over Japan and five thousand men and 
women could be seen sitting in meditation at the annual 
session. All work has its tribulation and mine too had its own. 
When the Second World War came, the centres were dimi¬ 
nished in number. The journal had to cease publication. 
My father died’ in Tokyo in an air-raid. I brought my aged 
mother here from Tokyo, to look after her. I revived the 
journal when the War was over. The centres are coming up 
again. I have worked for thirty-seven years, not in vain. 
Some friends advised me to go to England as there were a num¬ 
ber of maladied minds there as a result of the war and in 
need of help. But Japan is no better and my work lies here in 
$he country of my birth. 
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Numerous were the sceptics that questioned the utility 
of still-sitting and the vanity of brooding over the navel lotus. 
But they are coming round one by one, now that the American 
scientists are speaking of the diaphragm going up and down ! 

Yes, I should love to come to India and go to Pondicherry. 
But that can only be when my mother does not need my help 
any longer. 

I think, now and again, of writing to my friend. I wish to 
send her a copy of my journal. Do you think she will read 
my letter ? Will she reply ? I do not know, for now she has 
become the Mother ! 

And when I see her again, I will put both my arms around 
her and cling to her, feeding my starved love of thirty seven 
long years. Will the members of your Ashram be angry with 
me if I behave that way ? For, she is now—the Mother ! 

Yes. She is the Mother to you, but always a dear, dear 
friend of mine. It was my great good fortune that, in this 
strange but explicable world, I should have met this jewel of 
my heart and this friend of my soul. The perfume of those two 
years, when we lived like twin roses on the same stalk, lingers 
like incense around the divine altar and sways serenely in 
the sanctuary of my mind. 


( 2 ) 

And we asked Ohkawa : tell us what you know of the 
Mother. 

A light broke from his blind eyes like the blank splendour 
of the mild moon. 

And he replied smiling : I shall tell you of the Mother 
and of the great life we lived in the dawn-days of Asia. 

I drank deep of Indian thought when I was young and 
I dreamed of a new Asia. I harboured Rash Bihari Bose 
and Gupta in exile. 

I attended every meeting at which an Indian scholar 
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spoke. I went and listened to him in the hope of finding 
my soul. 

In The Japanese Observer , before the First World War, I 
had read about Sri Aurobindo. I asked for his address* hut 
in vain. 

It happened one day that Hara Prasad came to Japan. 
He spoke on Indian philosophy. 

I went and listened to him. I was one of the fifty men 
and women who attended. 

Among them was a young lady who stirred me to my depths. 

Something in her drew me to her,—call it grace, call it 
the immutable light of the polar star that makes the magnet 
point to its own centre. 

A fragrance was wafted from her to me as from Paradise, 
sweet with the scent of immemorial days. 

There was a light in her eyes as of the great morning of 
the world that was about to dawn. 

The lecturer spoke clearly, even eloquently. I heard him 
mechanically. But my soul was listening eagerly to the silence 
in her depths and straining to catch a glimpse of the vastnesses 
in her soul. 

I saw Hara Prasad the next morning. And what was my 
surprise when he said that this very lady had desired to see me ! 

I was thrilled. 

I was moved to the very roots of my heart. 

I met her as a brother and friend and was privileged 
to be her fellow-worker, not realising what great cause I 
worked for and with what success beyond my dreams. 

She and her friends dreamed of a new Asia, a new world. 
They were in living touch with another who dreamed dreams 
and saw visions in the ancient land of the Buddha. That was 
Sri Aurobindo himself. I was destined to work with the colla¬ 
borators of the very seer whose whereabouts I could not know. 

I was drawn into the magic circle of their light and, all 
unconscious, I lived on the very edge of heaven. 
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J We lived together for a year. We sat together in medita- 
on “every night for an hour. I practised Zen and they prac- 
sed “yoga. But these twin paths led us to the same mountain 
weights/ 

You would like to know, my young friend, what struck 
me about your Mother. 

She had a will that moved mountains and an intellect 
Uharp as the edge of a sword. 

Her thought was clarity itself and her resolve stronger 
than the roots of a giant oak. 

Her mystic depths were deeper than the ocean. But her 
intellect was a \ plummet that could sound her deepest 
depths. 

An artist, she could paint pictures of an unearthly loveli¬ 
ness. A musician, she enchanted my soul when she played 
on an organ or guitar. A scientist, she could formulate a new 
heaven and earth, a new cosmogony. 

I do not know what Mira had not become or was not 
capable of becoming. 

But to me she was a sister and comrade in spirit. 

That is how I know her. 

You would like to know whether I have measured her 
vision and assessed her spirit. 

But I was a friend, an intimate member of the family. 
I was her brother. 

You have known her as the Divine. And the Divine I 
have known as a friend and sister. She was beautiful in western 
clothes. And she looked surpassingly lovely when she wore a 
kimono. If I could but see, I would surely have said that she 
looked equally lovely in an Indian saree. 

To measure is to be apart and to assess is to be far away. 
Distance alone can ensure description. 

How could I, who lived in the very heart of Fujiyama, 
tell you about the volume of its fire and flame and the dimen¬ 
sions of its fight ? 
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( 3 ) 

And we asked Madame Ohkawa : tell \ 

of the Mother. 

And she replied, saying : I knew her very well||5>hei 
one of those blessed spirits that one learns to love heart 
soul. 

She came from the far-off land of France. But it was m 
feeling that she was all along, like me, a daughter of Jgipa; 

I could swear that she was my very sister whenever she wo: 
a kimono. 

It was for a brief while that she sojourned here. But greaf| 
was my happiness when I lived with her. And when she went; 
away, there was a mist in my eyes like the autumnal mist; 
that hangs over Tokyo and on the ocean around. 

I do not know what it is to be a mother. But-! probably 
know more than any other what it is to be a sister. 

I sometimes feel that I should have cooked'and sent 
more dishes to Mira when she was here. That would have 
made me happier still. 

I often think of her, as of a sister in a far-off 
fellow-countryman of yours was here some years ago. Ijflj&ve 
him a wicker lamp, made of bamboo, to be preser^a to 
Mira. Did he ever give it to her ? 

I feel that I should send a gift with you to her, ButJSpw do 
I know ? How can I be sure that it will reach her ? It i$ better 
that I wait and give it myself to Mira when I meet her again; I 

V. K. Gokak 




THE MESSAGE 


Only those years that are passed uselessly make 
you grow old. 

A year spent uselessly is a year during which no 
progress has been accomplished , no growth in con¬ 
sciousness has been achieved, no further step has been 
taken towards perfection. 

Consecrate your life to the realisation of some¬ 
thing higher and broader than yourself and you will 
never feel the weight of the passing years. 




Mother giving'• a* message tolfee All Ini^ Radio 
on. the 

CefSbrationi on completion -of f*r eightieth ,yea 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


This drama is one of the earlier works of Sri Aurobindo on a major 
scale. Written in Baroda, it has a curious history attached to it. Sri Aurobindo 
seems to have had an especial fondness for this youthful creation of his and so 
it was particularly mentioned in the Introduction to the Collected Poems 
and Plays as one of the two works—the other being a translation of Kalidasa's 
Meghaduta (Cloud-Messenger )—that had been lost in the course of the 
many turmoils and vicissitudes that a busy political life had meant in India 
a,t the beginning of the century. 

The Kalidasa-manuscript is still untraced. But by a strange turn of 
destiny the drama, after it had lain buried in the Government archives for 
nearly fifty years, was recovered and saved—thanks to the alert curiosity of 
a record-keeper—just as it was being disposed of as waste paper. The notebook 
in which it had been written was an exhibit in the famous Alipore Conspiracy 
Case, and it still bears the seals and signatures of a British Court of Justice 
as the page printed here in facsimile will show. The manuscript is a neat 
copy in the author's own hand and has been well preserved in spite of its 
age and the treatment to zohich it was subjected. 

The story of its salvage is told in some detail in the Appendix by Sri 
S. C. Chakrabarti, Judge, Alipore. 




PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 

Haroun al Rasheed : 

Caliph. 

Jaafar : 

his Vizier. 

Shaikh Ibrahim : 

Superintendent of the Caliph’s gardens. 

Mesrour: 

Haroun’s friend and companion. 

Mohamad bin Suleyman of 


Zayni : 

Haroun’s cousin. King of Bassora. 

Alfazzal Ibn Sazvy : 

his chief Vizier. 

Nureddene : 

son of Alfazzal. 

Almuene binKhakan : 

second Vizier of Bassora. 

Fareed : 

his son. 

Salar : 

confident of Alzayni. 

Murad : 

a Turk Captain of Police in Bassora. 

Ajebe : 

nephew of Almuene. 

Sunjar : 

a Chamberlain of the Palace of Bassora. 

Aziz : ) 

merchants of Bassora. 

Abdullah : j 


Muazzim : 

a broker. 

Azeem : 

steward of Alfazzal. 

Harkoos : 

an Ethiopian eunuch in Ibn Sawy’s house¬ 


hold. 

Kareem : 

a fisherman of Bagdad. 

Slave , Soldiers , Executioners, 


Ameena : 

wife of Alfazzal Ibn Sawy. 

Doonya : 

his niece. 

Anice-aljalice : 

a Persian slave-girl. 

Khatoon 

wife of Almuene, sister of Ameena. 

Balkis : 1 

sisters, slave-girls of Ajebe. 

Mymoona : J 


Slave-girls 
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ACT I 


Bassora 
Scene i 

An antechamber in the Palace 
Murady Sunjar 
Murad 

Chamberlain, I tell thee I will not bear it an hour longer than it takes 
my feet to carry me to the King’s audience-room and my voice to 
number my wrongs. Let him choose between me, a man and one 
made in God’s image, and this brutish amalgam of gorilla and Barbary 
ape whom he calls his Vizier. 

Sunjar 

You are not alone' in your wrongs ; all Bassora and half the Court com¬ 
plain of his tyrannies. 

• • * 

* *i 

Murad 

And as if all were too little for his heavy-handed malice, he must saddle 
us with his son’s misdoings too, who is as like him as the young baboon 
is to the adult ape. 


Sunjar 

It is a cub, a monkey of mischief, a rod bn the soles would go far to tame. 
But who shall dare apply that? Murad, be wary. The king,—who is the 
king and therefore blameless,—will not have his black angel dispraised. 
Complain rather to Alfazzal Ibn Sawy, the good Vizier. 


I 
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Murad 

The kind Alfazzal ! Bassora is bright only because of his presence. 

Sunjar v 

I believe you. He has the serenity and brightness of a nature that never 
willingly did hurt to man or living thing. I think sometimes every good 
kindly man is like the moon and carries a halo, while a chill cloud moves 
with dark and malignant natures. When we are near them, we feel it. 

Enter Ibn Sawy 

Ibn Sawy 
(to himself) 

The fairest of all slave girls ! here’s a task ! 

Why, my wild handsome roisterer, Nureddene, 

My hunter of girls, my snare for hearts of virgins. 

Could do this better. And he would strongly like 
The mission ; but I think his pretty purchase 
Would hardly come undamaged through to the owner. 

A perilous transit that would be ! the rogue ! 

Ten thousand golden pieces hardly buy 
Such wonders,—so much wealth to go so idly ! 

But princes must have sweet and pleasant things 
To ease their labours more than common men. 

Their labour is not common who are here 

The Almighty’s burdened high vicegerents charged 

With difficult justice and calm-visaged rule. 

Sunjar 

The peace of the Prophet with thee, thou best of Viziers. 

Murad 

The peace, Alfazzal Ibn Sawy. 
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THE VIZIERS OF BASSORA 


Act /, Sc. i 


Ibn Sawy 

And to you also peace. You here, my Captain ? 
The city’s business ? 

Murad - 

Vizier, and my own ! 

I would impeach the Vizier Almuene 
Before our royal master. 

Ibn Sawy 
You’ll do unwisely. 

A dark and dangerous mind is Almuene’s, 

Yet are there parts in him that well deserve 
The favour he enjoys, although too proudly 
He uses it and with much personal malice. 
Complain not to the King against him, Murad. 

' He’ll weigh his merits with your grievances. 

Find these small jealous trifles, those superlative, 
And in the end conceive a mute displeasure 
Against you. 

Murad 

I will be guided by you, Sir. 

Ibn Sawy 

My honest Turk, you will do well. 

Sunjar 

He’s here. 


Enter Almuene 
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Murad 

The peace upon you, son of Khakan. 

Almuene 

Captain, 

You govern harshly. Change your methods. Captain, 
Your manners too. You are a Turk; I know you. 

Murad 

I govern Bassora more honestly 
Than you the kingdom. 

Almuene 

Soldier ! rude Turcoman ! 

I bn Sazoy 

Nay, brother Almuene ! Why are you angry ? 

Almuene 

Thatjhe misgoverns. 

Ibn Sazoy 

In what peculiar instance ? 
Almuene 

I’ll tell you. A city gang the other day 

Battered my little mild Farced most beastly 

With staves and cudgels. This fellow’s bribed police. 

By him instructed, held a ruffian candle 

To the outrage. When the rogues were caught, they lied 

And got them off before a fool, a Kazi. 



The viziers of bassora 


Act I, Sc. l 


Murad 

The Vizier’s son, as all our city knows, 

A misformed urchin full of budding evil. 

Ranges the city like a ruffian, shielded 
Under his father’s formidable name; 

And those who lay their hands on him, commit 
Not outrage, but a rescue. 

Almuene 

Turk, I know you. 

Ibn Sawy 

In all fraternal kindness hear me speak. 

What Murad says, is truth. For your Fareed, 
However before you he blinks angelically. 
Abroad he roars half-devil. Never, Vizier, 

Was such a scandal until now allowed 
In any Moslem town. Why it is just 
Such barbarous outrage as in Christian cities 
May walk unquestioned, not in Bassora 
Or any seat of culture. It should be mended. 

Almuene 

Brother, your Nureddene is not all blameless. 
He has a name ! 


Ibn Sawy 

His are the first wild startings 
Of a bold generous nature. Mettled steeds. 

When they have been managed, are the best to mount. 
So will my son. If your Fareed’s brute courses 
As easily turn to gold, I shall be glad. 
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Ahnuene 

Let him be anything, he is a Vizier’s son. 
The Turk forgot that. 


Ibn Sazoy 

These are maxims, brother. 
Unsuited to our Moslem polity. 

They savour of barbarous Europe. But in Islam 
All men are equal underneath the King. 

Ahnuene 

Well, brother Turk, you are excused. 

Murad 


Viziers, the peace. 


Excused 1 


Ibn Sawy 
I’ll follow you. 
Almuene 


Turk, the peace ! 


Ibn Sawy 

Peace, brother. See to it, brother. 


Exit with Murad 


Almuene 


Brother, peace. 

Would I not gladly tweak your ears and nose 
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And catch your brotherly beard to pluck it out 
With sweet fraternal pulls ? Faugh, you babbler 
Of virtuous nothings ! some day I’ll have you preach 
Under the bastinado; you’ll howl, you’ll howl 
Rare sermons there. 


{seeing Sunjar ) 

You ! You ! You spy ? You eavesdrop ? 
And I must be rebuked with this to hear it ! 

Well, I’ll remember you. 


Sunjar 

Sir, I beseech you, 

I had no smallest purpose to offend. 

Ahnuene 

I know you, dog ! When my back’s turned, you bark. 

But whine before me. You shall be remembered. 

Exit 

Sunjar 

There goest thou, Almuene, the son of Khakan, 

Dog’s son, dog’s father, and thyself a dog. 

Thy birth was where thy end shall be, a dunghill. 

Exit 
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Scene ii 


A room in Almuene’s house 
Almuene, Khatoon 
Khatoon 

You have indulged the boy till he has lost 
The likeness even of manhood. God’s great stamp 
And heavenly image on his mint’s defaced. 
Rubbed out, and only the brute metal left 
Which never shall find currency again 
Among his angels. 


Almuene 

Oh always clamour, clamour ! 

I had been happier bedded with a slave. 

Whom 1 could beat to sense when she was froward. 

Khatoon 

Oh, you’ld- have done no less by me, I know. 
Although my rank’s as far above your birth 
As some white star in heaven o’erpeers the muck 
Of foulest stables, had I not great kin 
And swords in the background to avenge me. 

Almuene 


Termagant, 

Some day I’ll have you stripped and soundly caned 
By your own women, if you grow not gentler. 
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Khatoon 

I shall be glad some day to find your courage. 

Enter Fareed> jumping and gyrating 
Fareed 

9 

* 

Oh father, father, father, father, father ! 

Khatoon 

What means this idiot clamour ? Senseless child. 

Can you not walk like some more human thing 
Or talk like one at least ? 

Almuene 

Dame, check once more 
My gallant boy, try once again to break 
His fine and natural spirit with your chidings. 

I’ll drive your teeth in, lady or no lady. 

Fareed 

Do, father, break her teeth ! She’s always scolding. 

Sometimes she beats me when you’re out. Do break them, 

I shall so laugh ! 


Almuene 

My gamesome goblin ! 
Khatoon 


You prompt him 

To hate his mother; but do not lightly think 
The devil you strive to raise up from that hell 
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Which lurks within us all, sealed commonly 
By human shame and Allah’s 'supreme grace,— 

But you ! you scrape away the seal, would take 
The full flame of the inferno, not the gusts 
Of smoke jet out in ordinary men ;— 

Think not this imp will limit with his mother 
Unnatural revolt ! You will repent this. 

Exit 


Fareed 

Girl, father ! such a girl ! a girl of girls ! 
Buy me my girl ! 


Almuene 

What girl, you leaping madcap ? 
Fareed 

In the slave-market for ten thousand pieces. 

Such hands ! such eyes ! such hips ! such legs ! I am 
Impatient till my elbows meet around her. 

Almuene 

My amorous wagtail ! What, my pretty hunchback. 
You have your trophies too among the girls 
No less than the straight dainty Nureddene, 

Our Vizier’s pride ? Ay, you have broken seals ? 

You have picked locks, my burglar ? 

Fareed 


You have given me. 

You and my mother, such a wicked hump 
To walk about with, the girls jeer at me. 

I have only a chance with blind ones. ‘Tis a shame. 
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Almuene 

How will you make your slavegirl love you, hunch ? 

Fareed 

She’ll be my slavegirl and she’ll have to love me. 

Almuene 

Whom would you marry, hunchback, for a wager ? 
Will the King’s daughter tempt you ? 

Fareed 

Pooh ! I’ve got 

My eye upon my uncle’s pretty niece. 

I like her. 


Almuene 

The Vizier, my peculiar hatred ! 
Wagtail, you must not marry there. 

Fareed 


I hate him too 

And partly for that cause will marry her, 

To beat her twice a day and let him know it. 

He will be grieved to the heart. 

Almuene 

You’re my own lad. 


Fareed 

And then she’s such a nice tame pretty thing. 
Will sob and tremble, kiss me when she’s told, 

ir 
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Not like my mother, frown, scold, nag all day. 
But, dad, my girl ! buy me my girl ! 

Almuene 


Come, wagtail. 

Ten thousand pieces ! *tis exorbitant. 

Two thousand, not a dirham more. The seller 
Does wisely if he takes it, glad to get 
A piastre for her. Call the slaves, Fareed. 

Fareed 

Hooray ! hoop ! what a time I’ll have ! Cafoor ! 


Exit, calling 


Almuene 

*Tis thus a boy should be trained up, not checked. 
Rebuked and punished till the natural man 
Is killed in him and a tame virtuous block 
Replace the lusty pattern Nature made. 

I do not value at a brazen coin 

The man who has no vices in his blood. 

Never took toll of women’s lips in youth 
Nor warmed his nights with wine. Your moralists 
Teach one thing. Nature quite another; which of these 
Is likely to be right ? Yes, cultivate. 

But or* the plan that she has mapped. Give way. 

Give way to the inspired blood of youth 
And you shall have a man, no scrupulous fool. 

No ethical malingerer in the fray; 

A man to lord it over other men. 

Soldier or Vizier or adventurous merchant. 

The breed of Samson. Man with such youth your armies. 
Of such is an imperial people made 
Who send their colonists and conquerors 
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Across the world, till the wide earth contains 
One language only and a single rule. 

Yes, nature is your grand imperialist. 

No moral sermonizer. Rude, hardy stocks 
Transplant themselves, expand, outlast the storms 
And heat and cold, not slips too gently nurtured 
Or lapped in hothouse warmth. Who conquered earth 
For Islam ? Arabs trained in robbery, 

Heroes, robust in body and desire. 

I’ll get this slavegirl for Fareed to help 
His education on. Be lusty, son. 

And breed me grandsons like you for my stock. 


Exit 
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Scene 3 


The Slave Market 

Muazzim and his man; Balkis and Mymoona, Ajebe ; 

Aziz, Abdullah and other merchants 

Muazzim 

Well, gentlemen, the biddings, the biddings ! Will you begin, sir, for 
an example now ? 

Balkis 

Who is the handsome youth in that rich dress ? 

Muazzim 

It is Ajebe, the Vizier’s nephew, a good fellow with a bad uncle. 

Balkis 

Praise me to them poetically, broker. 

Muazzim 

I promise you for the poetry. Biddings, gentlemen. 

A merchant 

Three thousand for the pretty one. 

Muazzim 

Why, sir, I protest ! Three thousand pieces ! Look at her ! Allah 
be good to me ! You shall not find her equal from China to Frangistan. 
Seven thousand, say I. 
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Aziz 

The goods are good goods, broker, but the price heavy. 

Muazzim 

Didst thou say heavy? Allah avert the punishment from rhee, merchant 
Aziz. Heavy ! 


Balkis 
{to Ajebe ) 

Will you not bid for me ? My mirror tells me 
That I am pretty, and I can tell, who know it, 

I have a touch upon the lute will charm 
The winds to hear me, and my voice is sweeter 
Than any you have heard in Bassora. 

Will you not bid ? 


Ajebe 

And wherefore do you choose me 
From all these merchants, child ? 

Balkis 


I cannot say 

That I have fallen in love with you. Your mother 
Is kind and beautiful, I read her in your face. 
And it is she ITd serve. 


Ajebe 

I bid, Muazzim, 

Five thousand for this little lady. 

Muazzim 

Five ! 

And she who chose you too ! Bid seven or nothing. 
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Ajebe 

Well, well, six thousand, not a dirham more. 

Aiuazzim 

Does any bid beyond ? 

Merchant 

Let me see, let me see. 
Abdullah 

Fie, leave them, man ! You ’ll have no luck with her. 
Crossing her wishes. 

Merchant 

Let her go, let her go. 

Muazzim 

To you. Sir, she belongs. 

Balkis 

But if you’ll have me. 

Then take my sister too; we make one heart 
Inseparably. 

Ajebe 

She’s fair, but not like you. 

Balkis 


If we are parted, I shall sicken and die 

For want of her, then your six-thousand’s wasted. 
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Muazzim 

They make a single lot. 

Ajebe 

Two thousand more then. 
Give her in that, or else the sale is off. 


Muazzim 

That’s giving her away. Well, take her, take her. 

Ajebe 

I’ll send the money. 


Exit with Balkis and Mymoona 


Abdullah 


What, a bargain, broker ? 
Muazzim 

Not much, not much; the owner’ll have some profit. 

Aziz 


The Vizier ! 


Enter Ibn Sawy 

Abdullah 


Noble Alfazzal! There will be 
Good sales today in the market, since his feet 
Have trod here. 

Merchants 


Welcome, welcome, noble Vizier. 
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Ibn Sawy 

The peace be on you all. I thank you, sirs. 
What, good Abdullah, all goes well at home ? 

Abdullah 


My brother’s failed, sir. 


Ibn Sawy 

Make me your treasurer. 
I am ashamed to think good men should want 
While I indulge in superfluities. 

Well, broker, how’s the market ? Have you slaves 
That I can profit by ? 


Afuazzim 
Admired Vizier, 

There’s nothing worth the kindness of your gaze. 
Yet do but tell me what you need. I’ll fit you 
With stuif quite sound and at an honest price. 
The other brokers are mere pillagers. 

But me you know. 


Ibn Sawy 

If there’s an honest broker. 
You are that marvel, I can swear so much. 
Now pick me out your sweetest thing in girls. 
Perfect in beauty, wise as Sheban Balkis, 

Yet more in charm than Helen of the Greeks, 
Then name your price. 


Aduazzim 

I have the very marvel. 
You shall not see her equal in a century. 
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She has the Koran and the law by heart; 

Song, motion, music and calligraphy 
Are natural to her, and she contains 
All science in one corner of her mind; 

Yet learning less than wit; and either lost 
In the mere sweetness of her speech and beauty. 
You’ll hardly have her within fifteen thousand; 
She is a nonpareil. 


Ibn Sawy 
It is a sum. 

Muazzim 

Nay, see her only. Khalid, bring the girl. 


Exit Khalid 


I should not ask you, sir, but has your son 
Authority from you to buy ? He has 
The promise of a necklet from me. 

Ibn Sawy 


A necklet ! 


Muazzim 

A costly trifle. “Send it to such a house”. 

He tells me like a prince, “and dun my father 
For the amount. I know you’ll clap it on 
As high as Elburz, you old swindler. Fleece him 1” 
He is a merry lad. 


Ibn Sawy 

Fleece me ! The rogue ! 

The handsome naughty rogue ! I’ll pull his curls for this. 
The house ? To whom is it given ? 
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Mnazzim 

Well, sir, it is 

A girl, a dainty Christian. I fear she has given » 

Something more precious far than what he pays her with. 

Ibn Sawy 

No doubt, no doubt. The rogue ! quite conscienceless. 
I’m glad you told me of this. Dun me ! Well, 

The rascal’s frank enough, that is one comfort; 

He adds no meaner vices, fear or lying. 

To his impetuous faults. The blood is good 

And in the end will bear him through. There’s hope. 

I’ll come, Muazzim. 


Exit 


Mnazzim 

The son repeats the father. 
But with a dash of quicker, wilder blood. 

Here’s Khalid with the Persian. 


Enter Khalid with Anice-aljalice 
Khalid, run 

And call the Vizier, he was here just now. 

Exit Khalid. Enter Almuene y Fareed and slaves 
Fareed 

There she is, father; there, there, there ! 

Almuene 

You deal. Sir? I know you well. Today be more honest than is your 
wont. Is she bid for ? 
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Muazzim 

{aside) 

Iblis straight out of Hell with his hobgoblin ! {aloud) Sir, we are 
waiting for the good Vizier, who is to bid for her. 

Almuene 

Here is the Vizier and he bids for her. 

Two thousand for the lass. Who bids against me ? 

Muazzim 

Vizier Almuene, you are too great to find any opposers, and you know 
it; but as you are great, I pray you bid greatly. Her least price is ten 
thousand. 


Almuene 

Ten thousand, swindler ! Do you dare to cheat 
In open market ? Two thousand’s her outside. 

This spindly common wench ! Accept it, broker. 

Or call for bids; refuse at your worst risk. 

Muazzim 

It is not the rule of 'these sales. I appeal to you, gentlemen. What, 
do you all steal off from my neighbourhood ? Vizier, she is already 
bespoken by your elder, Ibn Sawy. 

Almuene 

I know your broking tricks, you shallow rascal. 

Call for more bids, you cheater, call for bids. 

Muazzim 

Abuse me not, Almuene bin Khakan ! There is justice in Bassora 
and the good Ibn Sawy will decide between us. 
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Almuene 

Us ! Between us ! Thou dirty broking cheat. 

Am I thy equal ? Throw him the money, Nubian. 

But if he boggle, seize him, have him flat 
And powerfully persuade him with your sticks. 

You, beauty, come. What, hussy, you draw back ? 

Fareed 

Father, let me get behind her with my horse-tickler. I will trot 
her home in a twinkling. 


Muazzim 

This is flat tyranny. I will appeal 
To the good Vizier and our gracious King. 

Almuene 

Impudent thief ! have first thy punishment 
And howl appeal between the blows., Seize him. 

Enter Khalid with Ibn Sawy 


Muazzim 

Protect me. Vizier, from this unjust man. 
This tyrant. 


Ibn Sawy 
What is this ? 

Muazzim 
He takes by force 

The perfect slavegirl I had kept for you. 
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And at a beggarly, low, niggard’s price 
Fid not accept for a black kitchen-girl; 
Then, when I named you, fell to tyrant rage, 
Ordering his slaves to beat me. 


Vizier ? 


Ibn Sawy 

Is this true. 


Almuene 

Someone beat out my foggy brains ? 

I took it for a trick, a broker’s trick. 

What, you bespoke the girl ? You know I’ld lose 
My hand and tongue rather than they should hurt you. 
Well, well, begin the bidding. 

Ibn Sawy 

First, a word. 

Vizier, this purchase is not for myself; 

’Tis for the King. I deem you far too loyal 
To bid against your master, needlessly 
Taxing his treasuries. But if you will, 

You have the right. By justice and the law 
The meanest may compete here. Do you bid ? 

Almuene 
{to himself) 

He baulks me everywhere, {aloud) The perfect slave girl ? 
No, I’ll not bid. Yet it is most unlucky. 

My son has set his heart upon this very girl. 

Will you not let him have her, Ibn Sawy. 

Ibn Sawy 

I grieve that he must be so disappointed, 

But there’s no help. Were it my own dear son 
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And he should pine to death for her, I would not 
Indulge him here. The King comes first. 

Almuene 


Quite first. 

Well, shall I see you at your house today ? 

I bn Sazvy 

State business, brother ? 

Almuene 

Our states and how to join 
Their linked loves yet closer. I have a thought 
Touching Fareed here and your orphaned niece. 

I bn Sazvy 

I understand you. We will talk of it. 

Brother, you know my mind about your boy. 

He is too wild and rude ; I would not trust 
My dear soft girl into such dangerous hands. 

Unless he showed a quick and strange amendment. 

Almuene 

It is the wildness of his youth. Provide him 
A wife and he will soon domesticate. 

Pen these wild torrents into quiet dams 
And they will fertilize the kingdom, brother. 

Ibn Sazvy 

I hope so. Well, we*ll talk. 

Almuene 

Fareed, come with me. 
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Fareed 

I’ll have my girl ! I’ll beat them all and have her ! 

Almuene 

Wagtail, your uncle takes her. 

Fareed 

Break his head then. 

Whip the proud broker up and down the square 
And take her without payment. Why are you 
The Vizier, if you cannot do your will ? 

Almuene 

Madcap, she’s for the King, be quiet. 

Fareed 


Oh 1 


Almuene 

Come, I will buy you prettier girls than this 
By hundredweights and tons. 

Fareed 

She has such hair ! such legs ! 

God damn the Vizier and the King and you ! 

I’ll take her yet. 

Exit in a rage , followed by Almuene & slaves 
Muazzim 

This is a budding Vizier ! 

Sir, look at her ; were mine mere broker’s praises ? 
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Ibn Sawy 

You, mistress ! Does the earth contain such beauty ? 

Aiuazzim 

Did I not tell you so ? 

Ibn Sawy 

’Tis marvellous. 

And if her mind be equal to her body. 

She is an emperor’s portion. What’s your name. 
Sweet wonder ? 


A nice-aljalice 

Anice-aljalice they call me. 
Ibn Sawy 

What is your history ? 

Anice-aljalice 

My parents sold me 

In the great famine. 

Ibn Sawy 

What, is your mould indeed a thing of earth ? 
Peri, have you not come disguised from heaven 
To snare us with your lovely smiles, you marvel ? 

A nice-aljalice 

I am a slave and mortal. 
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Ibn Sawy 
Prove me that. 

Anice-aljalice 

A peri, sir, has wings, but I have none. 

Ibn Sawy 

I see that difference only. Well now, her price ? 

Muazzim 

She is a gift to thee, O Vizier. 

Ibn Sawy 


Ceremony ? 

I rate her value at ten thousand clear. 

Muazzim 

It is the price expected at your hands, 

Though from a private purse we’ld have full value. 

Keep her ten days with you; her beauty’s worn 
With journeying and its harsh fatigues. Give rest. 

Give baths, give food, then shade your eyes to gaze at her. 

Ibn Sawy 

You counsel wisely. There’s my poaching rascal,— 

But I will seal her fast even from his questings. 

The peace, Muazzim. 


Muazzim 

Peace, thou good Vizier, loaded with our blessings. 


Exeunt 
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A room in the women's appartments of Ibn Sawy's house 

Ameena s Doonya 
Ameena 

Call, Doonya, to the eunuch once again 
And ask if Nureddene has come. 

Doonya 


Mother, 

What is the use ? You know he has not come. 

Why do you fret your heart, sweet mother, for him ? 
Bad coins are never lost. 


Ameena 

Fie, Doonya ! bad ? 

He is not bad, but wild, a trifle wild; 

And the one little fault’s like a stray curl 
Among his clustering golden qualities. 

That graces more than it disfigures him. 

Bad coin ! Oh, Doonya, even the purest gold 
Has some alloy, so do not call him bad. 

Doonya 

Sweet, silly mother ! why, I called him that 
Just to hear you defend him. 

Ameena 

You laugh at me,— 

Oh, you all laugh. And yet I will maintain 
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My Nureddene’s the dearest lad in Bassora,— 
Let him disproved who can,—in all this realm 
The beautifullest and kindest. 

Doonya 

So the girls think 

Through all our city. Oh, I laugh at you 
And at myself. I’m sure I am as bad 
A sister to him as you are a mother. 

Ameena 

I a bad mother, Doonya ? 

Doonya 

The worst possible. 

You spoil him; so do I; so does his father; 

So does all Bassora,—especially the girls ! 

Ameena 

Why, who could be unkind to him or see 
His merry eyes grow clouded with remorse ? 

Doonya 


Is it he who comes ? 


She goes out and returns 

It is my uncle, mother, 

And there’s a girl with him,—I think she is 
A copy of Nureddene in white and red. 

Why, as I looked downstairs, she smiled up at me 
And took the heart out of my body with the smile. 

Are you going to have a rival at your years. 

Poor mother ? ’Tis late for uncle to go wooing. 
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Ameena 

A rival, you mad girl ! 

Enter Ibn Sawy and AniSe-aljalice 
Ibn Sawy 

Come forward, child. 

Here is a slave girl, Ameena, I’ve bought 
For our great Sultan. Keep her from your son. 

Your scapegrace son. My life upon it, dame ! 

If he touches her, I’m gone. 

Ameena 

I’ll see to it. 

Ibn Sawy 

Let a strong eunuch with a naked sword 

Stand at her door. Bathe her and feed her daintily. 

Your son ! see that he does not wheedle you. 

You’ve spoilt him so, there is no trusting you. 

You tender, foolish heart. 

Ameena 

I spoil him, husband ! 

Ibn Sazvy 

Most damnably. Whenever I would turn 
Wholesomely harsh to him, you come between 
And coax my anger. Therefore he is spoilt. 

Doonya 

Oh, uncle mine, when you are harsh, the world 
Grows darker with your frown. See, how I tremble ! 
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Ibn Sawy 

Oh, are you there, my little satirist ? 

When were you whipped last ? 

Doonya 

When you last were harsh. 
Ibn Sawy 

You shall be married off. I will not have you 
Mocking an old and reverend man like me. 

Whom will you marry, chit ? 

Doonya 

An old, old man, 

Just such a smiling harsh old man as you. 

None else. 


Ibn Sawy 


And not a boy like young Fareed ? 

His father wishes it; he too, I think. 

Doonya 

Throw me from this high window to the court 
Or tell me ere the day and I will leap. 

Ibn Sawy 

Is he so bad ? I thought it. No, my niece. 

You marry not with Khakan’s evil stock. 

Although there were no other bridegroom living. 
I’ll leave you, Ameena. Anice, I have a son, 
Handsome and wanton. Let him not behold you ! 
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You are wise and spirited beyond your years. 
Above your sex ; I trust in your discretion. 

Anice-aljalice 

I will be careful, sir. Yet trust in bars 
And portals, not in me. If he should find me, 
I am his slave and born to do his will. 

Ibn Sazvy 


Be careful, dame. 


A meena 

How fair you are, small lady ! 
’Tis better truly he should see you not. 

Doonya, be careful of her. I’ll go before 
And make your casket ready for you, gem. 

Bring her behind me, Doonya. 


Doonya 

(leaping on Anice ) 

What’s your name. 

You smiling wonder, what’s your name ? Your name ? 

Anice-aljalice 

If you will let me a little breathe. I’ll tell you. 

Doonya 

Tell it me without breathing. 
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Anice-aljalice 

It’s too long 
Doonya 


Let’s hear it. 


Anice-aljalice 

Anice-aljalice. 


Doonya 

Anice, 

There is a sea of laughter in your body; 

I find it billowing there beneath the calm 
And rippling sweetly out in smiles. You beauty ! 

And I love laughers. Wherefore for the King ? 

Why not for me ? Does the King ever laugh, 

I wonder ? 

She runs out 


Anice-aljalice 

My King is here. But they would give me 
To some thick-bearded swart and grizzled Sultan 
Who’d see me once a week and keep me penned 
For service, not for mirth and love. My prince 
Is like our Persian boys, fair-faced and merry. 

Fronting the world with glad and open looks 
That make the heart rejoice. Ten days ! ’tis much. 
Kingdoms have toppled in ten days. 


Doonya returns 


Doonya 


Come, Anice. 

I wish my cousin Nureddene had come 

And caught you here. What fun it would have been ! 


Exeunt 
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Bassora 
Scene i 

Ibn Sawy's house. An upper chamber in the women's appartments 

Doonya , Anice-aljalice 
Doonya 

You living sweet romance, you come from Persia. 

’Tis there, I think, they fall in love at sight ? 

Anice-aljalice 

But will you help me, Doonya, will you help me ? 

To him, to him, not to that grizzled King ! 

I am near Heaven with Hell that’s waiting for me. 

Doonya 

I know, I know ! you feel as I would, child. 

If told that in ten days I had to marry 
My cruel boisterous cousin. I will help you. 

But strange ! to see him merely pass and love him ! 

Did he look back at you ? 

Anice-aljalice 

While he could see me. 

Doonya 

Yes, that was Nureddene. 
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Anice-aljalice 
You’ll help me ? 

Doonya 

Yes, 

With all my heart and soul and brains and body. 
But how ? My uncle’s orders are so strict ! 

Anice-aljalice 

And do you always heed your uncle’s orders. 
You dutiful niece ? 


Doonya 

Rigidly, when they suit me. 

It shall be done although my punishment 
Were even to wed Fareed. But who can say 
When he’ll come home ? 

Anice-aljalice 

Comes he not daily then ? 

Doo tya 

When he’s not hawking. Questing, child, for doves. 
White doves. 

Anice-aljalice 

I’ll stop all that when he is mine. 
Doonya 

Will you ? and yet I think you will, nor find it 
A task at all. You can do it ? 
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Anice-aljalice 
I will. 

Doonya 

You have relieved my conscience of a load. 

Who blames me ? I do this to reform my cousin. 

Gravely, deliberately, with serious thought. 

And am quite virtuously disobedient. 

I almost feel a long white beard upon my chin. 

The thing’s so wise and sober. Gravely, gravely! 

She marches out, solemnly stroking an imaginary beard 

Anice-aljalice 

My heart beats reassuringly within. 

The destined Prince will come and all bad spells 
Be broken; then—You angels up in Heaven 
Who guard sweet shame and woman’s modesty. 

Hide deep your searching eyes with those bright wings. 

It is not wantonness, though in a slave 
Permitted, spurs me forward. O tonight 
Let sleep your pens, in your rebuking volumes 
Record not this. I am on such a brink, 

A hound of horror baying at my heels, 

I cannot pause to think what fire of blushes 
I choose to flee through, nor how safe cold eyes 
May censure me. I pass though I should burn. 

You cannot bid me pick my careful steps ! 

Oh, no, the danger is too near. I run 
By the one road that’s left me, to escape. 

To escape, into the very arms I love. 
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Ibn Sawy's house, A room in the women's appartments 

Ameena s Doonya 
Ameena 


Has he come in ? 


Doonya 
He has. 

Ameena 

For three long days ! 

I will reprove him—Call him to me, Doonya. 
I will be stern. 


Doonya 

That’s right. Lips closer there ! 

And just try hard to frown. That’s mildly grim 
And ought to shake him. Now you spoil all by laughing. 

Ameena 

Away, you madcap ! Call him here. 

Doonya 


Presents himself unsummoned. 


The culprit 


Enter Nureddene 
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Nureddene 


(at the door ) 


A bowl of sherbet in my chamber. 


Ayoob, Ayftob 


(entering) 


Well, mother. 

Here I am back, your errant gadabout. 

Your vagabond scapegrace, tired of truancy 
And very hungry for my mother’s arms. 

It’s good to see you smile ! 

Arneena 

My dearest son ! 

Nureddene 

Why, Doonya, cousin, what wild face is this ? 

Doonya 

This is a frown, a frown, upon my forehead. 

Do you not tremble when you see it ? No ? 

To tell you the plain truth, my wandering brother. 

We both were practising a careful grimness 
And meant to wither you with darting flames 
From basilisk eyes and words more sharp than swords. 
Burn you and frizzle into simmering cinders. 

Oh, you’ld have been a dolorous spectacle 
Before we had finished with you ! Ask her else. 

Arneena 

Heed her not, Nureddene. But tell me, child. 

Is this well done to wander vagrant-like 
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Leaving your mother to anxieties 

And such alarms ? Oh, we will have to take 

Some measure with you ! 

Doonya 

Oh, now, now, we are stern ! 
Nureddene 

Mother, I only range abroad and learn 
Of manners and of men to fit myself 
For the after-time. 


Doonya 

True, true, and of the taste 
Of different wines and qualities of girls; 

What eyes Damascus sends, the Cairene sort, 
Bagdad’s red lips and Yemen’s willowy figures. 

Who has the smallest waist in Bassora, 

Or who the shapeliest little foot moonbright 
Beneath her anklets. These are sciences 
And should be learned by sober masculine graduates. 
Should they not, cousin ? 

Nureddene 

These too are not amiss, 
Doonya, for world-wise men. And do you think. 
Dear Mother, I could learn the busy world 
Here, in your lap, within the shadowy calm 
Of women’s chambers ? 


Ameena 

No, child, no. You see, 
Doonya, it is not all so bad, this wandering. 
And I am sure they much o’erstate his faults 
Who tell of them. 
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Docmya 

Oh, this is very grim ! 
Ameena 

But, Nureddene, you must not be so wild; 

Or when we are gone, what will you do, if now 
You learn no prudence ? All your patrimony 
You’ll waste, — and then ? 

Nureddene 

Then, mother, life begins. 
I shall go forth, a daring errant-knight. 

To my true country out in faery-land; 

Wander among the Moors, see Granada, 

The delicate city made of faery stone, 

Cairo, Tangier, Aleppo, Trebizond; 

Or in the East, where old enchantment dwells. 

Find Pekin of the wooden piles, Delhi 

Of the idolaters, its brazen pillar 

And huge seven-storied temples sculpture-fretted. 

And o’er romantic regions quite unknown 
Preach Islam, sword in hand; sell bales of spice 
From Bassora to Java and Japan; 

Then on through undiscovered islands, seas 

And Oceans yet unnamed; yes, everywhere 

Catch Danger by the throat where I can find him,— 

Doonya 

Butcher blood-belching dragons with my blade. 

Cut ogres, chop giants, tickle cormorants,— 

Nureddene 

Then in some land, I have not settled which,— 
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Doonya 

Call it Cumcatchia or Nonsensicum. 

Nureddene 

Marry a Soldan’s daughter, sweet of eye 
And crowned with gracious hair, deserving her 
By deeds impossible : conduct her armies 
Against her foemen, enter iron-walled 
Cities besieged with the loud clang of war. 
Rescue imperilled kingdoms, ’mid the smoke 
Of desperate cities slay victorious kings. 

And so extend my lady’s empire wide — 

Doonya 


From Bassora to the quite distant moon. 

Nureddene 

There I shall reign with beauty and splendour round 
In a great palace built of porphyry. 

Marble and jasper, with stange columns made 
Of coral and fair walls bright-arabesqued 
On which the Koran shall be written out 
In sapphires and in rubies. I will sit 
Drinking from cups of gold delightful wine. 

Watching slow dances, while the immortal strain 
Of music wanders to its silent home. 

And I shall have bright concubines and slaves 
Around me crowding all my glorious home 
With beautiful faces, thick as stars in heaven. 

My wealth shall be so great that I can spend 
Millions each day nor feel the want. I’ll give 
Till there shall be no poor in all my realms. 

Nor any grieved; for I shall every night. 
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Like Haroon-al-rasheed, the mighty Caliph, 

Wander disguised with Jaafar and Masrour 
Redressing wrongs, repressing Almuenes, 

And set up noble men like my dear father 
In lofty places, giving priceless boons. 

An unseen Providence to all mankind. 

Doonya 

And you will marry me, dear Nureddene 
To Jaafar, your great Vizier, so that we 
Shall never part, but every blessed night 
Drink and be merry in your halls, and live 
Felicitously for ever and for aye, 

So long as full moons shine and brains go wrong 
And wine is drunk. I make my suit to you from now. 
Caliph of Faeryland. 


Nureddene 

Your suit is granted. 

And meanwhile, Doonya, I amuse myself 
With nearer kingdoms, Miriam’s wavy locks 
And Shazarath-al-Durr’s sweet voice of song. 

Doonya 

And meanwhile, brother, till you get your kingdom, 
We shall be grim, quite grim. 

Ameena 

Your father’s angry. 

I have not known him yet so moved. My child. 

Do not force us to punish you. 

Nureddene 

With kisses ? 

Look, Doonya, at these two dear hypocrites. 
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She with her gentle honey-worded threats, 

He with his stormings. Pooh ! I care not for you. 

Ameena 


Not care ! 


Nureddene 

No, not a jot for him or you, 
My little mother, or only just so much 
As a small kiss is worth. 


Ameena 

I told you, Doonya, 

He was the dearest boy in all the world. 

The best, the kindest. 


Doonya 

Oh yes, you told me that. 
And was the dearest boy in all the world 
Rummaging the regions for the dearest girl. 
While the admiring sun danced round the welkin 
A triple circuit ? 


Nureddene 

I have found her, Doonya. 

Doonya 

The backward glance ? 

Ameena 
Your father 1 

Enter Ibn Sawy 
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Ibn Sawy 


Ameena, 

I’m called to the palace; something is afoot. 

Ah, rascal I ah, you villain ! you have come ? 

Nureddene 

Sir, a long hour. 


Ibn Sawy 

Rogue ! scamp ! what do you mean ? 
Knave, is my house a caravanserai 
For you to lodge in when it is your pleasure ? 

Nureddene 

It is the happiest home in Bassora, 

Where the two kindest parents in the world 
Excuse their vagabond son. 

Ibn Sawy 

Hum ! well ! What, fellow. 
You will buy trinkets ? You will have me dunned ? 

And fleeced ? 


Nureddene 

Did he dun you ? I hope he asked 
A fitting price; I told him to. 

Ibn Sawy 

Sir, sir. 

What game is this to buy your hussies trinkets 
And send your father in the bill ? Who taught you 
This rule of conduct ? 
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Nureddene 
You, Sir. 
Ibn Sawy 


I, rascal ? 


Nureddene 


You told me 

That debt must be avoided like a sin. 

What other way could I avoid it, Sir, 

Yet give the trinket ? 


Ibn Sawy 

Logic of impudence ? 

Tell me, you curled wine-bibbing Aristotle, 
Did I tell you also to have mistresses 
And buy them trinkets ? 

Nureddene 

Not in so many words. 
Ibn Sawy 


So many devils ! 


Nureddene 

But since you did not marry me 
Nor buy a beautiful slave for home delight, 

I thought you’Id have me range outside for pleasures 
To get experience of the busy world. 

If ’twas an oversight, it may be mended. 
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Ibn Sawy 


Fm dumb ! 


Nureddene 

There is a Persian Muazzim sells. 

Whom buy for me,—her rate’s ten thousand pieces— 

Ibn Sawy 

A Persian ! Muazzim sells ! ten thousand pieces ! 

(to himself ) 

Where grows this tangle ? I become afraid. 

Nureddene 

Whom buy for me, I swear I’ll be at home. 

Quite four days out of seven. 

Ibn Sawy 


Hear me, young villain ! 
I’m called to the palace, but when I return. 

Look to be bastinadoed, look to be curried 
In boiling water, (aside) I must blind him well. 

Ten days I shall be busy with affairs. 

Then for your slavegirl. Bid the broker keep her. 

Oh, I forgot ! I swore to pull your curls 
For your offences. 


Nureddene 

I must not let you. Sir; 
They are no longer my own property. 

There’s not a lock that has not been bespoken 
For a memento. 
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Ibn Sawy 

What ! What ! Impudent rascal ! 

(< aside ) 

You handsome laughing rogue ! Hear, Ameena, 

Let Doonya sleep with Anice every night. 

No, come, hear farther. 

Exit with Ameena 


Nureddene 

O Doonya, Doonya, tall, sweet, laughing Doonya ! 

I am in love,—drowned, strangled, dead with longing. 

Doonya 

For the world’s Persian ? But she’s sold by now. 

Nureddene 


I asked Muazzim. 

Doonya 

A quite absolute liar. 

Nureddene 

O if she is, I’ll leave all other cares 
And only seek her through an empty world. 

Doonya 

What, could one backward glance sweep you so forward ? 
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Nureddene 


Why, Doonya ! 


Doonya 

Brother, I know a thing I know 
You do not know. A sweet bird sang it to me 
In an upper chamber. 


Nureddene 

Doonya, you’re full of something. 

And I must hear it. 


Doonya 

What will you give me for it ? 
None of your nighthawk kisses, cousin mine ! 

But a mild loving kind fraternal pledge 
I’ll not refuse. 


Nureddene 

You are the wickedest, dearest girl 
In all the world, the maddest sweetest sister 
A sighing lover ever had. Now tell me. 

Doonya 

More, more ! I must be flattered. 

Nureddene 

No more. Come, mischief. 

You’ll keep me in suspense ? 


(pulls her ears ) 
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Doonya 

Enough, enough ! 

The Persian—listen and perpend, O lover ! 

Lend ear while I unfold my wondrous tale, 

A tale long, curled and with a tip,—Oh Lord! 

I’ll clip my tale. The Persian’s bought for you 
And in the upper chambers. 

Nureddene 

Doonya, Doonya ! 
But those two loving hypocrites,— 

Doonya 


To be surprise. 


All’s meant 


Nureddene 

Surprise me no surprises. 
I am on fire, Doonya, I am on fire. 

The upper chambers ? 


Doonya 

Stop, stop ! You do not know ; 
There is an ogre at her door, a black 
White-tusked huge-muscled hideous grinning giant. 

Of mood uproarious, horrible of limb. 

An Ethiopian fell ycleped Harkoos. 

Nureddene 


The eunuch ! 


Doonya 

Stop, stop, stop. He has a sword, 
A fearful, forceful, formidable blade. 
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Nureddene 

Your eunuch and his sword I mount to heaven 
And who shall stop me ? 

Exit 

Doonya 

Stop, stop ! yet stop ! He’s off 
Like bolt from bowstring. Now the game’s afoot 
And Bassora’s Soldan, Mahomed Alzayni, 

May whistle for his slavegirl. I am Fate, 

For I upset the plans of Viziers and of Kings. 

Exit 
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Ibn Sawy's house. The upper chambers of the women's apartments 
Doonya , sleeping on a couch. Enter Nureddene and Anice 

Nureddene 

I told you *twas the morning. 

Anice-aljalice 

Morning so early ? 

This moment ’twas the evening star; is that 
The matin lustre ? 


Nureddene 

There is a star at watch beside the moon 
Waiting to see you ere it leaves the skies. 
Is it your sister Peri ? 


Anice-aljalice 
It is our star 

And guards us both. 


Nureddene 

It is the star of Anice, 

The star of Anice-aljalice who came 

From Persia guided by its silver beams 

Into these arms of vagrant Nureddene 

Which keep her till the end. Sweet, I possess you ! 

Till now I could not potently believe it. 

Strange, strange that I who nothing have deserved. 
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Should win what all would covet ! We are fools 
Who reach at baubles taking them for stars. 

O wiser woman who come straight to Heaven 1 
But I have wandered by the way and staled 
The freshness of delight with gadding pleasures. 
Anticipated Love’s perfect fruit with sour 
And random berries void of real savour. 

Oh fool ! had I but known ! What can I say 
But once more that I have deserved you not. 

Who yet must take you, knowing my undesert. 
Whatever come hereafter. 

A nice-aljalice 

The house is stirring. 

Nureddene 

Who is this sleeping here ? My cousin Doonya ! 

Doonya 
( waking ) 

Is morning come ? My blessing on you, children. 

Be good and kind, dears ; love each other, darlings. 

Nureddene 

Dame Mischief, thanks ; thanks. Mother Madcap. 

Doonya 


Now, whither ? 


Nureddene 
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To earth from Paradise. 
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Doonya 

i 

Wait, wait! You must not 
Walk off the stage before your part is done. 

The situation now with open eyes 

And lifted hands and chitlings. You’ll be whipped, 

Anice, and Nureddene packed off to Mecca 
On penitential legs : I shall be married. 

(<opening the door ) 

Oh, our fell Ethiopian snoozing here ? 

Snore, noble ogre, snore louder than nature 
To excuse your gloomy skin from worse than thwacks. 

Wait for me, Nureddene. 

Exit 


Anice-aljalice 

They will be angry. 
Nureddene 

Oh, with two smiles I’ll buy an easy pardon. 

Anice-aljalice 

Whatever comes, we are each other’s now. 

Nureddene 

Nothing will come to us but happy days. 

You, my surpassing jewel, on my neck 
Qoser to me than my own heartbeats. 

Anice-aljalice 


Yes, 

Qoser than kisses, closer than delight. 

Close only as love whom sorrow and delight 
Cannot diminish, nor long absence change 
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Nor daily prodigality of joy 
Expend immortal love. 


Nureddene 
You have the love. 

Doonya 

I have told Nuzhath to call mother here. 
There will be such a gentle storm. 


Doonya returns 


Enter Ameena at the door 


Ameena 


Sleeping! 


Harkoos ! 


Harkoos 


Gmn—Mmn— 


Doonya 

Grunted almost like nature. 

Thou excellent giant. 


Ameena 

Harkoos, dost thou sleep ? 

Harkoos 

Sleep ! I ! I was only pondering a text of Koran with closed eyes, 
lady. You give us slaves pitiful small time for our devotions; but ’twill 
all be accounted for hereafter. 
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Ameena 

And canst thou meditate beneath the lash ? 

For there thou’lt shortly be. 

Harkoos 

Stick or leather, ’tis all one to Harkoos. I will not be cudgelled out of 
my straight road to Paradise. 


Ameena 


My mind misgives me. 

{enters the room ) 

Was this well done, my child ? 
Nureddene 

Dear, think the chiding given; do not pain 
Your forehead with a frown. 

Ameena 


Were part of this ? 


You, Doonya, too 


Doonya 

Part ! you shall not abate 
My glory; I am its artificer. 

The auxiliary and supplement of Fate. 

Ameena 

Quite shameless in your disobedience, Doonya ? 
Your father’s anger will embrace us all. 
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Nureddene 

And nothing worse than the embrace which ends 
A chiding and a smile, our fault deserves. 

You had a gift for me in your sweet hands 
Concealed behind you; I have but reached round 
And taken it ere you knew. 

Ameena 

For you, my son ? 

She was not for you, she was for the King. 

This was your worst fault, child; all others venial 
Beside it. 


Nureddene 

For the King ! You told me, Doonya, 
That she was bought for me, a kind surprise 
Intended ? 


Doonya 
I did, exact ! 

Ameena 

Such falsehood, Doonya ! 
Doonya 

No falsehood, none. Purchased she was for him. 

For he has got her. And surprise ! Well, mother. 
Are you not quite surprised ? And unde will be 
Most woefully. My cousin and Anice too 
Are both caught napping,—all except great Doonya. 

No falsehood, mere excess of truth, a bold 
Anticipation of the future, mother. 
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Nureddene 

I did not know of this. Yet blame not Doonya; 
For had I known, I would have run with haste 
More breathless to demand my own from Fate. 

Ameena 

What will your father think ? I am afraid. 

He was most urgent; grave beyond his wont. 
Absent yourself awhile and let me bear 
The first keen breathing of his anger. 

Nureddene 


The King ! 

And if he were the Caliph of the world. 

He should not have my love. Come, fellow-culprit. 

Exit with Doonya 


Ameena 

Harkoos, go fetch your master here; and stiffen 
The muscles of your back. Negligent servant! 

Harkoos 

’Tis all one to Harkoos. Stick or leather l leather or stick ! ’Tis the 
way of this wicked and weary world. 


Exit 


Ameena 

Yet, Anice, tell me, is’t too late ? Alas ! 

Your cheeks and lowered eyes confess the fault. 
I fear your nature and your nurture, child. 
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Are not so beautiful as is your face. 
Could you not have forbidden this ? 

Anice-aljalice 


Lady, 

Remember my condition. Can a slave 
Forbid or order ? We are only trained 
To meek and quick obedience; and what’s virtue 
In freemen is in us a deep offence. 

Do you command your passions, not on us 
Impose that service; *tis not in our part. 

Ameena 

You have a clever brain and a quick tongue. 

And yet this speech was hardly like a slave’s ! 

I will not blame you. 


Anice-aljalice 

I deny not, lady. 

My heart consented to this fault. 

Ameena 

I know 

Who *twas besieged you, girl, and do not blame 
Your heart for yielding where it had no choice. 
Go in. 


Exit Anice. Enter Harkoos and Ibn Satvy 
Ibn Sawy 

I hope, I hope that has not chanced 
Which I have striven to prevent. This slave 
Grins only and mutters gibberish to my questions. 
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Ameena 

The worst. 

Ibn Sawy 

Why so ! the folly was my own 
And I must bear its heavy consequence. 

Sir, you shall have your wage for what has happened. 

Harkoos 

The way of the world. Whose peg’s loose ? Beat Harkoos. Because 
my young master would climb through the wrong window and mistake 
a rope-ladder for the staircase, my back must ache. Was the window¬ 
sill my post ? Have I wings to stand upon air or a Djinn’s eye to see 
through wood ? How bitter is injustice ! 

Ibn Sawy 

You shall be thrashed for your poor gift of lying. 

Ameena 

Blame none; it was unalterable fate. 

Ibn Sawy 

That name by which we put our sins on God, 

Yet shall not so escape. ’Twas our indulgence 
Moulded the boy and made him fit for sin; 

Which now, by our past mildness hampered quite. 

We cannot punish without tyranny. 

Offences we have winked at, when they knocked 
At foreign doors, how shall we look at dose 
When they come striking home ? 

Ameena 

What will you do ? 
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Ibn Sazvy 

The offence here merits death, but not the offender. 
Easy solution if the sin could die 
And leave the s inn er living ! 

Atneena 

Vizier, you are perplexed, to talk like this 
Because a little’s broken, break not more. 

Let Nureddene have Anice-aljalice, 

As Fate intended. Buy another slave 
Fairer than she is for great Alzayni’s bed. 

Return his money to the treasury 
And cover up this fault. 


Ibn Sazvy 
With lies ? 
Atneena 


With silence. 


Ibn Sazvy 

Will God be silent ? Will my enemies ? 

The son of Khakan silent ? Ameena, 

My children have conspired my shame and death. 

Atneena 

Face not the thing so mournfully. Vizier, you want 
A woman’s wit beside you in the Court. 

Muene may speak; will you be dumb ? Whom then 
Will the King trust ? Collect your wits, be bold. 

Be subtle ; guard yourself, protect your child. 
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Ibn Savry 

You urge me on a road my weaker heart 
Chooses, not reason. But consider, dame. 

If we excuse such gross and violent fault 
Done in our house, what hope to save our boy,— 
Oh, not his body, but the soul within ? 

’Twill petrify in vice and grow encrusted 
With evil as with a leprosy. 

Ameena 

Do this. 

Show a fierce anger, have a gleaming knife 
Close at his throat, let him be terrified. 

Then I’ll come in with tears and seem to save him 
On pledge of fairer conduct. 

Ibn Sazvy 

This has a promise. 

Give me a knife and let me try to frame 
My looks to anger. 


Ameena 

Harkoos, a dagger here ! 

Harkoos gives his dagger 


Ibn Savoy 

But see, you come not in too early anxious 
And mar the game. 


Ameena 
Trust me. 
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Ibn Sazoy 

Go, call my son, 

Harkoos; let him not know that I am here. 


Go, Ameena. 


Exit Harkoos 
Exit Ameena 


Plays oft have serious fruit, 

’Tis seen ; then why not this ? ’tis worth the trial. 

Prosper or fail, I must do something quickly 
Before I go upon the Caliph’s work 
To Roum the mighty. But I hear him come. 

Enter Nureddene and Harkoos 


Nureddene 

You’re sure of it ? You shall have gold for this 
Kind treason. 


Harkoos 

Trust Harkoos ; and if he beats me. 
Why, sticks are sticks and leather is but leather. 

Nureddene 


Father ! 


Ibn Sazoy 

O rascal, traitor, villain, imp ! 

He throws him down on a couch and 
holds him under his dagger 
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I’ll father you. Prepare, prepare your soul. 
Your black and crime-encrusted soul for hell. 
I’m death and not your father. 

Nureddene 

Mother, quick ! 


Help, mother ! 


Ameena comes hurrying in 
The poor dear old man is mad. 
lbn Savoy 

Ah, woman ! Wherefore do you come so soon ? 


Nureddene 

How his eyes roll! Satan, abandon him. 
Take him off quickly. 


lbn Savoy 

Take me off, you villain ? 
Nureddene 

Tickle him in the ribs, that’s the best way. 

Ibn Savvy 

Tickle me in the ribs ! Impudent villain ! 

I’ll cut your throat. 


Ameena 
( frightened) 

Husband, what do you ? think, 
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He is your only son. 

Ibn Sazoy 

And preferable 

I had not him. Better no son than bad ones. 


Nureddene 

Is there no help then ? 

Ibn Sazoy 

None; prepare ! 
Nureddene 


All right. 

But let me lie a little easier first. 


Ibn Sazoy 

Lie easier ! Rogue, your impudence amazes. 

You shall lie easier soon on coals of hell. 

Ameena 

This goes no farther. 

Amce-aljalice 
(looking in) 

They are in angry talk. 

Oh, kill me rather ! 

Nureddene 

Waste not your terrors, sweet heart. 
We are rehearsing an old comedy. 
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“The tyrant father and his graceless son”. 
Foolish old man ! 


Ibn Sawy 
What ! What ! 

Nureddene 

See now the end 

Of all your headstrong moods and wicked rages 
You would indulge yourself in, though I warned you. 

Against your gallant handsome virtuous son. 

And now they have turned your brain ! Vicious indulgence. 
How bitter-dusty is thy fruit ! Be warned 
And put a rein on anger, curb in wrath, 

That enemy of man. Oh, thou art grown 
A sad example to all angry fathers ! 

Ibn Sawy 

Someone had told you of this. {To Harkoos ) Grinning villain ! 

Harkoos 

Oh yes, it is I, of course. Your peg’s loose; beat Harkoos. 

Ibn Saztry 

My peg, you rogue ! I’ll loose your peg for you. 

Nureddene 

No, father, let him be, and hear me out. 

I swear it was not out of light contempt 
For your high dignity and valued life 
More precious to me than my blood, if I 
Transgressed your will in this. I knew not of it, 
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Nor that you meant my Anice for the King. 

For me I thought her purchased, so was told. 

And still believe religiously that Fate 
Brought her to Bassora only for me. 

Ibn Savoy 

It was a fault, my child. 

Nureddene 

Which I cannot repent. 
Ibn Sawy 

You are my son, generous and true and bold 
Though faulty. Take the slave girl then, but swear 
Never hereafter mistress, slave or wife 
Lies in your arms but only she; neither. 

Until herself desire it, mayst thou sell her. 

Swear this and keep thy love. 

Nureddene 

I swear it. 

Ibn Sawy 


Leave us. 


Exit Nureddene 


Anice, in care for thee I have required 
This oath from him, which he, perhaps will keep. 
Do thou requite it; be to him no less 
Than a dear wife. 
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Anice-aljalice 

How noble is the nature 
That prompts you to enforce on great offenders 
Their dearest wishes ! 


Ibn Satoy 

Go in, my child, go, Anice. 

Exit Anice 


Last night of my departure hence to Roum 
To parley with the Greek for great Haroon, 

I spoke with you, and my long year of absence,— 

Ameena 


It is a weary time. 


Ibn Sazoy 
Wherein much evil 

May chance; and therefore will I leave my children 
As safe as God permits. Doonya to nuptials. 

The son of Khakan wants her for his cub. 

But shall not have her. One shall marry her 
Who has the heart and hand to guard her well. 

Ameena 


Who, husband ? 


Ibn Satoy 

Murad, Captain of the City. 
He rises daily in Alzayni’s favour. 
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Ameena 

He is a Turk. Our noble Arab branch 
Were ill engrafted on that savage stock. 

Ibn Sazvy 

A prejudice. There is no stock in Islam 
Except the Prophet. For our Nureddene, 

I will divide my riches in two halves. 

Leave one to him and one for you with Murad, 
While you are with your kin or seem to be. 

Ameena 


Oh wherefore this ? 


Ibn Sazvy 

s Tis likely that the boy. 

Left here in sole command, will waste his wealth 
And come to evil. If he’s sober, well; 

If not, when he is bare as any rock. 

Abandoned by his friends, spewed out by all. 

It may be that in this sharp school and beaten 
With savage scourges the wild blood in him 
May learn sobriety and noble use : 

Then rescue him, assist his better nature. 

And we shall see too how the loves endure 
Betwixt him and the Persian; whether she 
Deserves her monarchy in his wild will. 

Or, even deserving, keeps it. 

Ameena 

But, dear husband. 

Shall I not see my boy for a whole year ? 
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Ibn Saury 

No tears ! Consider it the punishment 
Of our too fond indulgent love,—happy 
If that be worst. All will end well, I hope. 

And I returning, glad, to Bassora 
Embrace a son reformed, a happy niece 
Nursing her babe, and you, the gentle mother, 

Like the sweet kindly earth whose patient love 
Embraces even our faults and sins. Grant it 
O Allah, if it be at all Thy will. 

Exeunt 
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Scene 4 

A room in Ajebe’s house 


Ajebe 

Balkis, do come, my heart. 


Balkis 

Your will ? 


Enter Balkis 


Ajebe 


My will ! 

When had I any will since you came here. 

You rigorous tyrant ? 


Balkis 

Was it for abuse 

You called me ? 


Ajebe 

Bring your lute and sing to me. 
Balkis 

I am not in the mood. 
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Ajebe 

Sing, I entreat you. 

I am hungry for your voice of pure delight. 

Balkis 

I am no kabob, nor my voice a curry. 
Hungry, forsooth ! 


Exit 


Ajebe 

Oh, Balkis, Balkis ! hear me. 


Enter Mymoona 


Mymoona 

It’s useless calling; she is in her moods. 

And there’s your Vizier getting down from horse 
In the doorway. 


Ajebe 

I will go and bring him up. 
Mymoona, coax her for me, will you, girl ? 


Exit 


Mymoona 

It is as good to meet a mangy dog 

As this same unde of ours. He seldom comes. 

She conceals herself behind a curtain 

Re-enter Ajebe with Almuene 
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Almuene 

He goes tomorrow ? Well. And Nureddene „ 

The scapegrace holds his wealth in hand ? Much hotter. 
I always said he was a fool. (To himself) Easily 
I might confound him with this flagrant lapse 
About the slavegirl. But wait ! wait I He gone. 

His memory waned, his riches squandered quite. 

I’ll ruin his son, ruin the insolent Turk 
He has preferred to my Fareed. His Doonya 
And Anice slavegirls to my lusty boy. 

His wife—but she escapes. It is enough 
They come back to a desolate house. Oh ! let 
Their forlorn wrinkles hug an empty nest 
In life’s cold leafless winter ! Meanwhile I set 
My seal on every room in the King’s heart; 

He finds no chamber open when he comes. 

Ajebe 

Uncle, you ponder things of weight ? 

Almuene 


No, Ajebe; 

Trifles, mere trifles. You’re a friend, I think. 

Of Ibn Sawy’s son ? 


Ajebe 

We drink together. 

Almuene 

Right, right ! Would you have place, power, honours, gold. 
Or is your narrow soul content with ease ? 


Why, uncle 


Ajebe 
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Almuene 

Do you dread death ? furious disgrace ? 
Or beggary that’s worse than either ? Do you ? 

Ajebe 

All men desire those blessings, fear these ills. 

Almuene 

They shall be yours in overflowing measure. 

Good, if you serve me, ill, if you refuse. 

Ajebe 

What service ? 


Almuene 

Ruin wanton Nureddene. 

Gorge him with riot and excess; rob him 
Under a friendly guise; force him to spend 
Till he’s a beggar. Most, delude him on 
To prone extremity of drunken shame 
Which he shall feel, yet have no power to check. 
Drench all his senses in vile profligacy. 

Not mere light gallantries, but gutter tilth. 

Though you have to share it. Do this and you’re made; 
But this undone, you are yourself undone. 

Eight months I give you. No, attend me not. 


Exit 


Ajebe 

Mymoona ! girl, where are you ? 
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Mymoona 


Here, here, behind you. 

Ajebe 

A Satan out of hell has come to me. 

Mymoona 

A Satan, truly, and he’ld make you one. 

Damning you down into the deepest hell of all. 

Ajebe 


What shall I do ? 


Mymoona 

Not what he tells you to. 
Ajebe 

Yet if I do not, I am gone. No man 
In Bassora could bear his heavy wrath 
On the other side— 


Mymoona 

Leave the other side. ’Tis true. 
The dog will keep his word in evil; for good, 

’Tis brittle, brittle. But you cannot do it; 

Our Balkis loves his Anice so completely. 

Ajebe 

Girl, girl, my life and goods are on the die. 
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Mymoorta 


Do one thing. 


Ajebe 

I will do what you shall bid me. 
Mymoona 

He has some vile companions, has he not ? 

Ajebe 

Cafoor and Ayoob and the rest; a gang 
of pleasant roisterers without heart or mind. 

Mymoona 

Whisper the thing to them; yourself do nothing. 
Check him at times. Whatever else you do. 

Take not his gifts; they are the price of shame. 

If he is ruined, as without their urging 
Is likely, Satan’s satisfied, if not, 

We’U flee from Bassora when there’s no help. 

Ajebe 

You have a brain. Yet if I must be vile, 

A bolder vileness best becomes a man. 

Mymoona 


And Balkis ? 


Ajebe 

True. 
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Mymoona 

Be safe, be safe. The rest* 
Is doubtful, but one truth is sadly sure, * 
That dead men cannot love. 

Ajebe 

I’ll think of it. 

Mymoona, leave me; send your sister here. 


Exit Mymoona 

The thing’s too vile ! and yet—honours and place. 

And to set Balkis on a kingdom’s crest 
Breaking and making men with her small hands 
The lute’s too large for ! But the way is foul. 


Enter Balkis 


Balkis 


What’s your command ? 


Ajebe 

Bring me your lute and sing. 
I’m sad and troubled. Cross me not, my girl. 

My temper’s wry. 


Balkis 

Oh, threats ? 
Ajebe 


Remember still 

You are a slave, however by my love 

Pampered, and sometimes think upon the scourge. 
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Balkis 

Do, do ! yes, beat me ! Or why beat me only ? 
Kill me, as you have killed my heart already 
With your harsh words. I knew, I knew what all 
Your love would end in. Oh ! oh ! oh ! ( Weeps) 

Ajebe 


Forgive me, 

O sweetest heart. I swear I did not mean it. 

Balkis 

Because in play I sometimes speak a little— 

O scourge me, kill me ! 

Ajebe 

’Twas a jest, a jest ! 
Tear not my heart with sobs. Look, Balkis, love, 
You shall have necklaces worth many thousands. 
Pearls, rubies, if you only will not weep. 

Balkis 

I am a slave and only fit for scourging. 

Not pearls and rubies. Mymoona ! Oh, Mymoona ! 
Bring him a scourge and me a cup of poison. 


Ajebe 

She plays upon me as upon her lute. 

I’m as inert, as helpless, as completely 
Ruled by her moods, as dumbly pleasureless 
By her light hands untouched. How to appease her ? 
Mymoona ! oh, Mymoona ! 


Exit 


Exit 
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Scene i 
Bassora 

Ibn Sawy’s house 

A room in the outer apartments decorated for a banquet 
Doonya , Anice-aljalice, Balkis 
Doonya 

Lord, how they pillage ! Even the furniture 
Cannot escape these Djinns. Ogre Ghaneem 
Picks up that costly chain between his teeth 
And off to his castle; devil Ayoob drops 
That table of mosaic in his pocket; 

Zeb sweeps off rugs and couches in a whirlwind. 

What purse will long put up with such ill-treatment ? 

Balkis 


It must be checked. 


Doonya 

’Tis much that he has kept 
His promise to my uncle. Oh, he’s sound ! 

These villains spoil him. Anice, you are to blame. 
However you complain, yourself are quite 
As reckless. 


Anice-aljalice 


I ? 
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Doonya 

Yes, you. Is there a bright 
Unnecessary jewel you have seen 
And have not bought ? a dress that took your fancy 
And was not in a moment yours ? Or have you lost 
A tiny chance of laughter, song and wine. 

Since you were with him ? 

Anice-aljalice 

A few rings and chains. 
Some silks and cottons I have bought at times. 

Doonya 

What did these trifles cost ? 

Anice-aljalice 

I do not know. 

Doonya 

Of course you do not. Come, it’s gone too far; 
Restrain him, curb yourself. 

Balkis 

Next time he calls you 
To sing among his wild companions, send 
Cold answers, do not go. 

Anice-aljalice 

To break the jest. 

The flow of good companionship, drive out 
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Sweet friendly looks with anger, be a kill-joy 
And frowner in this bright and merry world ! 

Oh, all the sins that human brows grow wrinkled 
With frowning at, could never equal this ! 

Doonya 

But if the skies grew darker ? 

Anice-aljalice 

If they should ! 

It was a bright and merry world. To see him 
Happy and gay and kind was all I cared for. 

There my horizon stopped. But if the skies 
Did darken ! Doonya, it shall cease today. 


Enter Azeem 


Well, Azeem. 


Azeem 

Madam, half the creditors. 

And that means half the shops in Bassora, 

Hold session in the outer hall and swear 
It shall be permanent till they get money. 

Anice-aljalice 

Where is your master ? Call him here. A moment ! 
Have you the bills ? 


Azeem 

All of them, long as pillars 
And crammed from head to foot with monstrous sums. 
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Anice-aljalice 


Call him. 


Azeem 


He’s here. 


Enter Nureddene 


Nureddene 

What, cousin Doonya ! Balkis ! 
Did you steal down to see the decorations ? 

Are they not pretty ? 


Doonya 

Like a painted tombstone 
Sculptured and arabesqued, but death’s inside 
And bones, my brother, bones. 

Nureddene 

And there are bones 
In this fair pleasing outside called dear Doonya, 

But let us only think of rosy cheeks. 

Sweet eyes and laughing lips and not the bones. 

Doonya 

You have boned my metaphor and quite disboned it. 
Until there’s nothing firm inside; ’tis pulpy. 

Anice-aljalice 

The creditors besiege you, Nureddene; 

You’ll pay them. 
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Nureddene 
Serious, Anice ? 

Anice-aljalice 

Till you do, 

I will not smile again. Azeem, the bills ! 

Nureddene 

Is this your doing, Doonya ? 

Doonya 

Yours, cousin, yours. 
Nureddene 


Is’t so ? Anice ? 

Anice-aljalice 
I’ve told you. 
Nureddene 


Go in, you three. 


Show me the bills. 


Anice-aljalice 

Ah, he is grieved and angry ! 
His eyes are clouded; let me speak to him. 

Balkis 

Now you’ll spoil all; drag her off, Doonya. 
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Doonya 

Come. 

Exit drawing away Anice, Balkis behind 
Nureddene 

Well, Sir, where are these bills ? 

Azeem 

You will see the bills ? 


Nureddene 


The sums, the sums ! 

Azeem 

To tailor Mardouc twenty-four thousand pieces, namely for caftans, 
robes, shawls, turbans, Damascus silks,— 

Nureddene 


Leave the inventory. 


Azeem 

To tailor Labkan another twenty-thousand; to the baker two thousand ; 
-o the confectioner as much; to the Bagdad curio-merchant twenty-four 
housand; to the same from Ispahan, sixteen-thousand ; to the jeweller 
>n account of necklaces, bracelets, waist-ornaments, anklets, rings, 
pendents and all manner of trinkets for the slavegirl Anice-aljalice, 
linety thousand only; to the upholsterer— 

Nureddene 

Hold, hold ! why, what are all these monstrous sums ? 

Hast thou no word but thousands in thy belly, 

Exorbitant fellow ? 
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Azeem 

Why, sir, ’tis in the bills; my belly’s empty enough. 

Nureddene 

Nothing but thousands ! 

Azeem 

Here’s one for seven hundred, twelve dirhams and some odd fractions 
from Husayn cook. 

Nureddene 

The sordid, dingy rogue ! Will he dun me so brutally for a base seven 
hundred ? 

Azeem 

The fruiterer— 

Nureddene 

Away ! bring bags. 

Azeem 

Bags, sir ? 

Nureddene 

Of money, fool. Call Harkoos and all the slaves. Bring half my treasury. 

Exit Azeem 

She frown on me ! look cold ! for sums, for debts ! 

For money, the poor paltry stuff we dig 
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By shovels from base mire. Grows love so beggarly 
That it must think of piastres ? O my heart! 

Enter Azeem, Harkoos and slaves with 
bags of money 

Heap them about the room—Go, Azeem, call 
That hungry pack ; they shall be fed. 

Exit Azeem 
Harkoos, 

Open two bags there. Have you broken the seals ? 

Enter Azeem ushering in the creditors 

Who asks for money ? 

Cook 

I, Sir, seven hundred denars, twelve dirhams and three fourth of a dirham, 
that is my amount. 

Nureddene 

Take thy amount, thou dingy-hearted rogue. 

Throws a bag towards him 

You there, take yours. 

Jeweller 

Sir, this is not a hundredth part of your debt to me. 

Nureddene 

Give him two hundred bags. 

Harkoos 

Bags, sir ? 
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Nureddene 

Do you grin, rogue, and loiter ? Take that ! 


Strikes him 


Harkoos 

Exactly. Your peg’s loose, beat Harkoos. Old master or young, ’tis 
all one to Harkoos. Stick or leather ! cuff or kick ! these are all the 
houses of my horoscope. 


Nureddene 

I am sorry I struck thee; there’s gold. Give them all the money; all, 
I say. Porter that home, you rascals, and count your sums. What’s 
over, cram your throats with it; or, if you will, throw it in the gutter. 

Creditors 

{scrambling and quarrelling for the bags ) 

That’s mine ! that’s mine ! no, mine ! Leave go, you robber. Whom 
do you call robber, thief ? 


Nureddene 


Cudgel them from the room. 

Exeunt creditors snatching bags and 
pursued by the slaves 

Azeem 


’Tis madness, sir. 


Nureddene motions him away. Exit Azeem 
Nureddene 

If she were clothed in rags 
And beggary her price, I’d follow her 
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From here to China. She to frown on me 
For money ! 


Enter Anice 


Anice-aljalice 

Nureddene, what have you done ? 
* Nureddene 

You bade me pay the fellows : I have paid them. 

Anice-aljalice 

You are angry with me ? I did not think you could 
Be angry with me for so slight a cause. 

Nureddene 

I did not think that you could frown on me 
For money, for a matter of money ! 

Anice-aljalice 


You 

Believe that ? Is it so you know me ? Dear, 
While for my sake you ruined yourself, must I 
Look s milin g on ? Nay, ruin then yourself 
And try me. 


Nureddene 

Dear Anice, it was with myself 
I was angry, but the coward in me turned 
On you to avenge its pain. Let me forget 
All else and only think of you and love. 
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Anice-aljalice 


Shall 1 sing to you ? 


Nureddene 
Do, Anice. 

Anice-aljalice 

There’s a song 


Song 

Love keep terms with tears and sorrow ? 
He’s too bright. 

Born today, he may tomorrow 
Say good night. 

Love is gone ere grief can find him; 

But his way 

Tears that falling lag behind him 
Still betray. 

I cannot sing. 


Nureddene 

Tears, Anice ? O my love. 

What worst calamity do they portend 
For him who caused them ? 

Anice-aljalice 

None, none, or only showers 
The sunlight soon o’ertakes. Away with grief! 

What is it after all but money lost ? 

Beggars are happier, are they not, my lord ? 
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Nureddene 


Much happier, Anice. 

Anice-aljalke 

Let us be beggars, then. 
Oh, we shall wander blissfully about 
In careless rags. And I shall take my lute 
And buy you honey-crusts with my sweet voice. 
For is not my voice sweet, my master ? 

Nureddene 


Sweet 

As Gabriel’s when he sings before the Lord 
And Heaven listens. 


Anice-aljalice 

We shall reach Bagdad 
Some day and meet the Caliph in the streets. 

The mighty Caliph Haroun-al-Rasheed, 

Disguised, a beggar too, give him our crusts 
And find ourselves all suddenly the friends 
Of the world’s master. Shall we not, my lord ? 

Nureddene 


Anice, we shall. 


Anice-aljalice 
Let us be beggars then. 

Rich, happy paupers singing through the world. 
Oh, but you have a father and a mother ! 

Come, sit down there and I will stand before you 
And tell a story. 
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Nureddene 

Sit by me and tell it. 
Anice-aljalice 

No, no. I’ll stand. 

Nureddene 

Well, wilful. Now, your tale. 

Anice-aljalice 

I have forgotten it. It was about 
A man who had a gem earth could not buy. 

Nureddene 


As I have you. 


Anice-aljalice 

Be silent, sir. He kept it 
With ordinary jewels which he took 
Bach day and threw into the street, and said, 
“I’ll show this earth that all the gems it has. 
Together match not this I’ll solely keep.” 

Nureddene 


As I’ll keep you. 


Anice-aljalice 

Ah, but he did not know 
What slender thread bound to a common pearl 
That wonder. When he threw that out, alas 1 
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His jewel followed, and though he sought earth through. 
He never could again get back his gem. 

Nureddene 
(after a pause) 

Tomorrow I will stop this empty life. 

Cut down expense and only live for you. 

Tonight there is the banquet. It must stand. 

My word being given. Azeem ! 


Enter Azeem 
What money still 

Is in the treasury ? What debts outstand ? 

Azeem 

More now than you can meet. But for today’s folly, all would have been 
well,—your lordly folly ! Oh, beat me ! I must speak. 

Nureddene 

Realize all the estate, the house only excepted; satisfy the creditors. 
For what’s left, entreat delay. 


Azeem 

They will not be entreated. They have smelt the carrion and are all 
winging up, beak outstretched and talons ready. 

Nureddene 

Carrion indeed and vile ! Wherefore gave God 
Reason to his best creatures, if they suffer 
The rebel blood to o’ercrow that tranquil, wise 
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And perfect minister ? Do what thou canst. 
I have good friends to help me in my need. 


Exit 


Azeem 

Good friends ? good bloodsuckers, good thieves ! Much help his need 
will have out of them ! 

Anice-aljalice 
There’s always Ajebe. 

Azeem 

Will you trust him ? He is the Vizier’s nephew. 

Exeunt 
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Scene 2 


The same 

Anice-aljalice, Nureddene 
Anice-aljalice 


And they all left ? 


Nureddene 

Cafoor crept down and heard 
The clamorous creditors ; and they all left. 

Ghaneem’s dear mother’s sick ; for my sweet love 
Only he came, leaving her sad bedside ; 

Friend Ayoob’s uncle leaves today for Mecca : 

In Cafoor’s house there is a burial toward; 

Zeb’s father, Omar’s brother, Hussan’s wife 
Are piteously struck down. There never was 
So sudden an epidemic witnessed yet 
In Bass ora, and all with various ailments. 

Anice-aljalice 

This is their friendship * 

Nureddene 

We will not judge so harshly. 
It may be that a generous kindly shame 
Or half-remorseful delicacy had pricked them. 

I’ve sent Harkoos to each of them in turn 

For loans to help me. We shall see. Who’s here ? 


Enter Ajebe 
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Ajebe, you have come back, you only ? Yes, 

You were my friend and checked me always. Man 
Is not ignoble, but has angel soarings. 

Howe’er the nether devil plucks him down. 

Still we have souls nor is the mould quite broken 
Of that original and faultless plan 
Which Adam spoilt. 


Ajebe 

I am your ruin’s author. 
If you have still a sword, use it upon me. 

Nureddene 


What’s this ? 


Ajebe 

Incited by the Vizier, promised 
Greatness, I in my turn incited these 
To hurry you to ruin. Will you slay me ? 

Nureddene 

(after a silence') 

Return and tell the Vizier that work’s done. 
Be great with him. 


Ajebe 

Are you entirely ruined ? 
Nureddene 

Doubt not your work’s well done ; you can assure 
The uncle. Came you back for that ? 
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Ajebe 


If all I have,— 


Nureddene 


No more ! return alive. 


Ajebe 

You punish home. 


Exit 


Nureddetie 


The eunuch lingers. 


Enter Harkoos 


Well, sir, your success ? 

Harkoos 

I went first to Ayocb. He has had losses, very suddenly, and is dolorous 
that he cannot help you. 


Nureddene 


Ghaneem ? 


Harkoos 

Has broken his leg fcr the present and cannot see any one for a long 
fortnight. 


Nureddene 


Cafoor ? 
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Harkoos 

Has gone into the country—upstairs. 

Nureddene 


Zeb? 


Harkoos 

Wept sobbingly. Every time I mentioned money, he drowned the subject 
in tears. I might have reached his purse at last but I cannot swim. 

Nureddene 


Omar ? 


Harkoos 


Will burn his books sooner than lend you money. 

Nureddene 

Did all fail me ? 


Harkoos 

Some had dry eyes and some wet, but none a purse. 

Nureddene 


Go. 


Exit Harkoos 


What next ? Shall I, like him of Athens, change 
And hate my kind ? Then should I hate myself, 
Who ne’er had known their faults, if my own sins 
Pursued me not like most unnatural hounds 
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Into their screened and evil parts of nature. 

God made them; what He made, is doubtless good. 

Anice-aljalice 

You still have me. 

Nureddene 
That’s much. 


Anice-aljalice 

No, everything. 
Nureddene 

’Tis true, and I shall feel it soon. 

Anice-aljalice 

My jewels 

And dresses will fill up quite half the void. 

Nureddene 

Shall I take back my gifts ? 

Anice-aljalice 

If they are mine, 

I choose to sell them. 

Nureddene 
Do it, I forgot; 

Let Cafoor have the vase I promised him. 

Come, Anice. I will ask Murad for help. 

Exeunt 
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Scene 3 


A room in Ajebe’s house 
Balkis, Mymoona 
Balkis 

Did he not ask after me ? I’m sick, Mymoona. 

Mymoona 

Sick ? I think both of you are dying of a galloping consumption. Suet 
colour in the cheeks was never a good symptom. 

Balkis 

Tell him I am very, very ill, tell him I am dying. Pray be pathetic. 

Mymoona 

Put saffron on your cheeks and.look nicely yellow; he will melt. 

Balkis 

I think my heart will break. 

Mymoona 

Let it do so quickly; it will mend the sooner. 

Balkis 
(in tears ) 

How can you be so harsh to me, Mymoona ? 
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Mymoona 

You foolish child ! Why did you strain your power 
To such a breaking tightness ? There’s a rhythm 
Will shatter hardest stone; each thing in nature 
Has its own point where it has done with patience 
And starts in pieces; below that point play on it. 
Nor overpitch the music. Look, he is coming. 

Balkis 


I’ll go. 


Mymoona 
{holding her) 
You"shall not. 


Enter Ajebe 


Ajebe 

I thought you were alone, 
Mymoona. I am not cheap to thrust myself 
Where I’m not wanted. 


Balkis 

I would be gone, Mymoona. 
In truth, I thought it was the barber’s woman; 
Therefore I stayed. 


Ajebe 

There are such hearts, Mymoona, 
As think so little of adoring love. 

They make it only a pedestal for pride, 

A whipping-stock for their vain tyrannies. 
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Balkis 


Mymoona, there are men so weak in love. 

They cannot bear more than an ass’s load; 

So high in their conceit, the tenderest 
Kindest rebuke turns all their sweetness sour. 

Ajebe 

Some have strange ways of tenderness, Alymoona. 

Balkis 

Mymoona, some think all control a tyranny. 

Mymoona 

O you two children ! Come, an end of this ! 

Give me your hand. 


Ajebe 

My hand ? Wherefore my hand ? 

Mymoona 

Give it. I join two hands that much desire 
And would have met ere this but for their owners. 
Who have less sense than they. 

Balkis 


Or I’ld not touch you. 


She’s stronger than me. 


Ajebe 

I would not hurt Mymoona; 
Therefore I take your hand. 
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Mymoona 

Oh, is it so ? 

Then by your foolish necks ! Make your arms meet 
About her waist. 


Ajebe 

Only to satisfy you. 
Whom only I care for. 


Mymoona 

Yours here on his neck. 
Balkis 

I was about to yawn, therefore, I raised them. 

Mymoona 

I go to fetch a cane. Look that I find you 
Much better friends. If you will not agree. 

Your bones at least shall sympathise and ruefully. 


Exit 


Ajebe 

How could you be so harsh to my great love ? 

Balkis 

How could you be so cruel and so wicked ? 

Ajebe 

I kiss you, but 'tis only your red lips 

So soft, not you who are more hard than stone. 
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Balkis 

I kiss you back, but only *tis because 
I hate to be in debt. 


Ajebe 

Will you be kinder ? 
Balkis 

Will you be more obedient and renounce 
Your hateful uncle ? 

Ajebe 

Him and all his works. 
If you will only smile on me. 

Balkis 

I'll laugh 

Like any horse. No, I surrender. Clasp me, 
I am your slave. 

Ajebe 

My^queen of love. 

Balkis 


Both, both. 


Ajebe 

Why were you so long froward ? 

Balkis 

Do you remember 

I had to woo you in the market ? how you 
Hesitated a moment ? 
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Ajebe 

Vindictive shrew ! 


Balkis 

This time had I not reason to be angry ? 

Ajebe 

Oh, too much reason ! I feel so vile until 
I find a means to wash this uncle stain from me. 

Enter Mymoona 

Mymoona 

That’s well. But we must now to Nureddene’s. 

For hard pressed as he is, he’ll sell his Anice. 


Never ! 


He must. 


Balkis 


Mymoona 


Ajebe 

I’ll lend him thrice her value. 
Mymoona 

Do not propose it. The wound you gave’s too recent. 

Balkis 

Then let me keep her as a dear deposit. 

The sweet security of Ajebe’s loan. 

Till he redeems her. 
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Mymoona 

He will take no favours 
No, let him sell her in the open market; 

Ajebe will overtop all bids. Till he 

Get means, she’s safe with us and waiting for him. 

Balkis 


Oh, let us go at once. 

Mymoona 
I’ll order letters. 

Ajebe 

Will you be like this always ? 

Balkis 

If you are good, 

I will be. If not, I will outshrew Xantippe. 

Ajebe 

With such a heaven and hell in view. I’ll be 
An angel. 

Balkis 

Of what colour ? 

Ajebe 

Black beside you. 

But fair as seraphs to what I have been. 


Exit 


Exeunt 
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Scene 4 

Ibn Sawy's home 
Anice , alone 
Anice-aljalice 

If Murad fails him, what is left ? He has 
No other thing to sell but only me. 

A thought of horror ! Is my love then strong 
Only for joy, only to share his heaven ? 

Can it not enter Hell for his dear sake ? 

How shall I follow him then after death. 

If Heaven reject him ? For the path’s so narrow 
Footing that judgment blade, to slip’s so easy. 
Avert the need, O Heaven. 


Has Murad failed him ? 


Enter Nureddene 


Nureddene 

Murad refuses. This load of debt’s a torture I 

Anice-aljalice 

The dresses and the gems you made me keep— 

Nureddene 

Keep them; they are your own. 

Anice-aljalice 

I am your slavegirl. 

My body and what it wears, all I am, all I have. 

Are only for your use. 
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Nureddene 

Girl, would you have me strip you then quite bare ? * 

« 

Anice-aljalice 

What does it matter ? The coarsest rag ten dirhams 
Alight buy, would be enough, if you’ld still love me. 

Nureddene 

These would not meet one half of what I owe. 

Anice-aljalice 

Alaster, you bought me for ten thousand pieces. 

Nureddene 

Be silent. 

Anice-aljalice 

Has my value lessened since? 

Nureddene 

No more ! You’ll make me hate you. 

Anice-aljalice 

If you do, 

’Tis better, it will help my heart to break. 

Nureddene 

Have you the heart to speak of this ? 
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Anice-aljalice 

Had I 

Less heart, less love, I would not speak of it. 

Nureddene 

I swore to my father that I would not sell you. 

Anice-aljalice 

But there was a condition. 

Nureddene 

If you desired it ! 
Anice-aljalice 
Do I not ask you ? 

Nureddene 

Speak truth ! Do you desire it ? 
Truth, in the name of God who sees your heart ! 

Oh, you are silent. 


Anice-aljalice 

* 

\toeeping) 

How could I desire it ? 

Ajebe is here. Be friends with him, dear love; 
Forgive his fault. 

Nureddene 

Anice, my own sins are 
So heavy, not to forgive his lesser vileness 
Would leave me without hope of heavenly pardon. 
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Anice-aljalice 


I’ll call him then. 


Exit' 


Nureddene 

Let me absolve these debts. 

Then straight with Anice to Bagdad the splendid. 

There is the home for hearts and brains and hands 
Not in this petty centre. Core of Islam, 

Bagdad, the flood to which all brooks converge. 

Anice returns with Ajebe , Balkis 3 Mymoona 

Ajebe 


Am I forgiven ? 


Nureddene 

Ajebe, let the past 
Have never been. 


Ajebe 

You are Ibn Sawy’s son. 
Nureddene 

Give me your counsel, Ajebe. I have nothing 
But the mere house which is not saleable. 
My father must not find a homeless Bassora, 
Returning. 


Mymoona 
Nothing else ? 
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Anice-aljalice 


Wiiom he’ll not sell. 


Only myself 


Mymoona 
He must. 
Nureddene 


Never, Mymoona. 


Mymoona 

Fear not the sale which shall be in name alone. 
’Tis only Balkis borrowing her from you, 

Who pawns her value. She will stay with me 
Serving our Balkis, safe from every storm, 

But if you ask, why then the mart and auction ? 
We must have public evidence of sale 
To meet an uncle’s questions. 

Anice-aljalice 


Blessed Mymoona ! 


O now there’s light. 


Nureddene 

It must not be. My oath! 
Anice-aljalice 

But I desire it now, yes, I desire it. 

Nureddene 

And is my pride then nothing ? Shall I sell her 
To be a slavegirl’s slavegirl ? Pardon, Balkis. 
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Afymoona 

Too fine, too fine ! 

A nice-aljalice 

To serve awhile my sister ! 
For that she is in heart. 

Balkis 

Serve only in name. 
Afymoona 

She will be safe while you rebuild your fortunes. 

Nureddene 

I do not like it. 


Afymoona 

Nor does any one 
As in itself, but only as a refuge 
From greater evils. 


Nureddene 

Oh, you’re wrong, Alymoona, 
To quibble with an oath ! it will not prosper. 
Straight dealing’s best. 


Afymoona 

You look at it too finely. 
Nureddene 


Have it your way, then. 
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Mymoona 

Call the broker here. 

A quiet sale ! The uncle must not hear of it. 

Ajebe 

’Twould be the plague. 

Nureddene 

1 fear it will not prosper. 

Exeunt 
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Scene 5 


The slave-market 

Muazzim zvith Anice-aljalice exposed for sale 
Ajebe , Aziz , Abdullah and Merchants 

Muazzim 


Who bids ? 


Aziz 


Four thousand. 


Muazzim 

She went for ten when she was here first. Will you not raise your bid 
nearer her value ? 


Aziz 

She was new then and untouched. ‘Tis the way with goods, broker; 
they lose value by time and purchase, use and soiling. 

Muazzim 

Oh, sir, the kissed mouth has always honey. But this is a Peri and im¬ 
mortal lips have an immortal sweetness. 

Ajebe 


Five hundred to that bid. 


Enter Almuene with slaves 
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Ahmene 

Ah, it is true ! All things come round at last 
With the full wheel of Fate; it is my hour. 
Fareed shall have her. She shall be well handled 
To plague her lover’s heart before he dies. 

{aloud) 

Broker, who sells the girl and what’s her rate ? 

Ajebe 


All’s lost. 


Muazzim 

Nureddene bin Alfazzal bin Sawy sells her and your nephew has bid 
for her four thousand and five hundred. 

Almuene 

My nephew bids for me. Who bids against ? 

Ajebe 

Uncle— 


Almuene 

Go, find out other slavegirls, Ajebe, 

Do well until the end. (Exit Ajebe) Who bids against me ? 
She’s mine then. Come. 

Anice-aljalice 

I’ll not be sold to you. 

Almuene 

What, dar’si thou speak, young harlot ? Fear the whip. 
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Anice-aljalice 

Vizier, I fear you not; there’s law in Islam. 

My master will deny the sale. 

Almuene 

Thy master 

Shall be a kitchen negro, who shall use thee. 

Anice-aljalice 

Had I a whip, you should not say it twice. 

Muazzim 

Vizier, Vizier, by law the owner’s acceptance only is final for the sale. 

Almuene 

It is a form, but get it. I am impatient 
Until I have this strumpet in my grip. 

Muazzim 


Well, here he comes. 


Enter Nureddene and Ajebe 


A merchant 

Shall we go, shall we go ? 
Abdullah 

Stand by ! ’Tis noble Ibn Sawy’s son. 

We must protect him even at our own peril. 
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Muazzim 

She goes for a trifle, sir, and even that little you will not get. You will 
weary your feet with joumeyings, only to be put off by his villains, and 
when you grow clamorous they will demand your order and tear it before 
your eyes. That’s your payment. 

Nureddene 

That’s nothing. The wolf’s cub, hunchback Farced ! 

The sale is off. 


Muazzim 

Be advised by me. Catch the girl by the hair and cuff her soundly, 
abusing her with the harshest terms your heart can consent to, then off 
with her quickly as if you had brought her to market only to execute an 
oath made in anger. So he loses his hold on her. 

Nureddene 

I’ll tell the lie. One fine, pure seeming falsehood. 

Admitted, opens door to all his naked 
And leprous family; in, in, they throng 
And breed the house quite full. 

Muazzim 

The Vizier wants her. 

He bids four thousand pieces and five hundred. 

Nureddene 

*Tis nothing. Girl, I keep my oath. Suffice it 
You’re bidden for and priced in open market here. 

Come home ! Be now less dainty, meeker of tongue. 

Or you shall have more feeling punishments. 

Do I need to sell thee ? Home ! My oath is kept. 
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Almuene 

This is a trick to cheat the law. Thou ruffian ! 
Cheap profligate ! What hast thou left to sell 
But thy own sensual filth and drunken body,— 
If any out of charity would spend 
Some dirhams to reform thee with a scourge. 
Vile son of a bland hypocrite ! 


He draws his scimitar 


Abdullah 

Pause, Vizier. 


Aziz 


Be patient, Nureddene. 


Almuene 

I yet shall kill him. 
Hence, harlot, foot before me to my kitchen. 

Anice-aljalice 

He has abused me filthily, my lord. 

Before these merchants. 


Almuene 

Abuse thee, rag ? Hast thou 
An use ? To be abused is thy utility. 

Thou shalt be used and common. 

Nureddene 

Stand by, you merchants; let none interfere 
On peril of his life. Thou foul-mouthed tyrant. 

Into the mire and dirt, where thou wert gendered ! 
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Almuene 

’ Help, help ! Hew him in pieces. 


The slaves are rushing forward 


Abdullah 

What do you, fellows ? 
This is a Vizier and a Vizier’s son. 

Shall common men step in ? You’ll get the blows 
For only thanks. 


Almuene 

Oh ! Oh ! Will you then kill me ? 
Nureddene 

If thou wouldst live, crave pardon of the star 
Thou hast spat on. I would make thee lick her feet 
But that thy lips would foul their purity. 

Almuene 


Pardon, oh, pardon ! 


Nureddene 

(throwing him away ) 

Live then, in thy gutter. 

Exit with Anice 


Abdullah 

Go, slaves, lift up your master, lead him off. 

Exeunt slaves with Almuene 
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He is well punished. 


Aziz 

What will come of this ? 
Abdullah 

No good to Nureddene. Let’s go and warn him; 
He’s bold and proud, may think to face it out. 
Which were mere waiting death. 

Aziz 


This falls not. 


I pray on us 


Exeunt Merchants 


Nureddene 
Here was ill-luck ! 
Ajebe 


Nor ends with this. 

I’ll have a ship wide-sailed and well-provisioned 
For their escape. Bassora will not hold them. 


Exeunt 



Scene 6 


The Palace at Bassora 
Alzaynij Salar 
Alzayni 

So it is written here. Hot interchange 
And high defiance have already passed 
Between our Caliph and the daring Roman. 
Europe and Asia are at grips once more. 

To inspect the southward armies unawares 
Haroun himself is coming. 

Salar 


Alfazzal then 

Returns to us, unless the European, 

After their barbarous fashion, seize on him. 

Alzayni 

*Tis strange, he sends no tidings of the motion 
I made to Egypt. 


Salar 

’Tis too dangerous 
To write of, as indeed ’twas ill-advised 
To make the approach. 


Alzayni 

Great dangers justify 
The smaller. Caliph Alrasheed conceives 
On trifling counts a dumb displeasure towards me 
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Which any day may speak; ’tis whispered of 
In Bagdad. Alkhasib, the Egyptian Vizier, 

Is in like plight. It is mere policy, 

Salar, to build out of a common peril 
A common safety. 


Salar 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Could break each one of you between two fingers. 
Stretching his left arm out to Bassora, 

His right to Egypt. Sultan, wilt thou strive 
Against the single giant of the world ? 

Alzayni 

Giants are mortal, friend, be but our swords 
As bold as sharp. Call Murad here to me. 


Exit Salar 


My state is desperate, if Haroun lives; 

He’s sudden and deadly, when his anger bursts. 
But let me be more sudden, yet more deadly. 


Enter Murad 


Murad, the time draws near. The Caliph comes 
To Bassora; let him not thence return. 

Murad 

My blade is sharp and what I do is sudden. 

Alzayni 

My gallant Turk ! Thou shalt rise high, believe it. 
For I need men like thee. 
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Murad 


(to himself) 

But Kings like thee 

Earth needs not. 

(Voice without) 

Justice ! Justice ! Justice, King ! 
King of the Age, I am a man much wronged. 

Alzayni 

Who cries beneath my window ? Chamberlain ! 


Enter Sunjar 


Sunjar 

An Arab daubed with mud and dirt, all battered. 
Unrecognizable, with broken lips cries out 
For justice. 


Alzayni 
Bring him here. 


Exit Sunjar 


It is some brawl. 

Enter Sunjar with Almuene 
Thou, Vizier ! Who has done this thing to thee ? 

Almuene 

Mohamad, son of Sulyman ! Sultan 
Alzayni! Abbasside! how shalt thou long 
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Have friends, if the King’s enemies may slay 

In daylight, here, in open Bassora 

The King’s best friends because they love the King, ? 

Alzayni 

Name them at once and choose their punishment. 

Almuene 

Alfazzal’s son, that brutal profligate. 

Has done this. 


A lurad 
Nureddene ! 

Alzayni 

Upon what quarrel ? 
Almuene 

A year ago Alfazzal bought a slavegirl 
With the King’s money for the King, a gem 
Of beauty, learning, mind, fit for a Caliph, 

But seeing the open flower he thought perhaps 
Your royal nose too base to smell at it. 

So gave her to his royaller darling son 
To soil and rumple. No man with a neck 
Dared tell you of it, such your faith was in him. 

Alzayni 

Is’t so ? our loved and trusted Ibn Sawy ! 

Almuene 

This profligate squandering away his wealth 
Brought her to market; there I saw her and bid 
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Her fair full price. Whereat he stormed at me 
With words unholy; yet I answered mild, 

“My son, not for myself, but the King’s service 
I need her.” He with bold and furious looks, 

“Dog, Vizier of a dog, I void on thee 
And on thy Sultan.” With which blasphemy 
He seized me, rolled in the mire, battered with blows. 
Kicks, pullings of the beard, then dragged me back 
And flung me at his slavegirl’s feet, who, proud 
Of her bold lover, footed my grey head 
Repeatedly and laughed, “This for thy King, 

Thy dingy stingy king who with so little 
Would buy a slavegirl sole in all the world”. 

Sunjar 

Great Hasheem’s vein cords all the Sultan’s forehead. 

Murad 


The dog has murdered both of them with his. 

Alzayni 


Now by the Prophet, my forefather ! Out, 

Murad ! drag here the fellow and his girl. 

Trail them with ropes tied to their bleeding heels. 
Their faces in the mire, with pinioned hands 
Behind their backs, into my presence here. 

Sack Sawy’s mansion, raze it to the ground. 

What, am I grown so bare that by-lane dogs 
Like these so loudly bay at me ? They die ! 


Sultan,— 


Murad 


Alzayni 


He’s doomed who speaks a word for them. 

Exit 
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Almuene 

Brother-in-law Murad, fetch your handsome brother^ 
Soon, lest the Sultan hear of it ! 

Murad 


Vizier, 

I know my duty. Know your own and do it. 

Almuene 

I’ll wash, then forth in holiday attire 
To see that pretty sport. 


Exit 


Sunjar 

What will you do ? 
Murad 

Sunjar, a something swift and desperate. 

I will not let them die. 


Sunjar 

Run not on danger. 

I’ll send a runner hotfoot to their house 
To warn them. 


Exit Sunjar 


Murad 

Do so. What will Doonya say 
When she hears this ? How will her laughing eyes 
Be clouded and brim over ! Till Haroun comes ! 


Exit 
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Scene 7 
Ibn Sawy’s house 
Nureddene , Anice 
Nureddene 

’Tis Sunjar warns us, he who always loved 
Our father. 

Anice 

Oh, my lord, make haste and flee. 
Nureddene 

Whither and how ? But come. 


Enter Ajebe 


Ajebe 


Quick, Nureddene. 
I have a ship all ready for Badgad, 

Sails bellying with fair wind, the pilot’s hand 
Upon the wheel, the captain on the deck. 

You only wanting. Flee then to Bagdad 
And at the mighty Haroun’s hand require 
Justice upon these tyrants. Oh, delay not. 

Nureddene 

O friend ! But do me one more service, Ajebe. 

Pay the few creditors unsatisfied; 

My father will absolve me when he comes. 
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Ajebe 

That’s early done. And take my purse. No fumbling^ 
I will not be denied. 


Nureddene 

Bagdad ! ( laughing ) Why, Anice, 

Our dream comes true; we hobnob with the Caliph ! 

Exeunt 
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ACT IV 


Bagdad 
Scene i 

The gardens of the Caliph’s Palace outside the Pavilion of Pleasure 

Anice , Nureddene 
Anice-aljalice 


This is Bagdad ! 


Nureddene 

Bagdad the beautiful. 

The city of delight. How green these gardens ! 

What a sweet clamour pipes among the trees. 

Anice-aljalice 

And flowers ! the flowers ! Look at these violets 
Dark blue like burning sulphur ! Oh, rose and myrtle 
And gilliflower and lavender; anemones 
As red as blood ! All spring walks here in blossoms 
And strews the pictured ground. 

Nureddene 

Do you see the fruit, 
Anice ? Camphor and almond-apricots. 

Green, white and purple figs and these huge grapes. 
Round rubies or quite purple-black, that ramp 
O’er wall and terrace; plums almost as smooth 
As your own damask cheek. These balls of gold 
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Are lemons, Anice, do you think ? Look, cherries. 
And mid these fair pink-budded orange-blossoms 
Rare glints of fruit. 


Anice-aljalice 

That was a blackbird whistled. 
How the doves moan ! It’s full of cooing turtles. 

Oh see, the tawny bulbuls calling sweetly 
And winging ! What a flutter of scarlet tails I 
If it were dark, a thousand nightingales 
Would surely sing together. How glad I am 
That we were driven out of Bassora ! 

Nureddene 

And this pavilion with its crowd of windows ? 

Are there not quite a hundred ? 

Anice-aljalice 

Do you see 

The candelabrum pendent from the ceiling ? 

A blaze of gold ! 


Nureddene 

Each window has a lamp. 

Night in these gardens must be bright as day. 

To find the master now ! Here we could rest 
And ask our way to the great Caliph, Anice. 

Enter Shaikh Ibrahim from behind 

Ibrahim 

So, so ! So, so ! Cavalier Servente with your bona roba 1 You do not 
know then of the Caliph’s order forbidding entry into his gardens ? 
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No.? I will proclaim it then with a palmstick about your pretty back 
quarters. Will I not ? Hoh ! 

He advances stealthily with stick raised. Nureddene 
and Anice turn towards him , he drops the stick and 
remains with arm lifted. 

Nureddene 

Here is a Shaikh of the gardens. Whose garden is this, friend ? 

Anice-aljalice 

Is the poor man out of the use of his wits ? He stares open-mouthed. 

Ibrahim 

Glory to Allah who made you ! Glory to the angel who brought you 
down on earth ! Glory to myself who am permitted to look upon you ! 
I give glory to Allah for your beauty, O people of Paradise ! 

Nureddene 

(smiling) 

Rather give glory to Him because he has given thee a fine old age and 
this long silvery beard. But are we permitted in this garden ? The gate 
was not bolted. 


Ibrahim 

This garden ? My garden ? Yes, my son; yes, my daughter. It is the 
fairer for your feet; never before did such flowers bloom there. 

Nureddene 

What, is it thine ? And this pavilion ? 

Ibrahim 

All mine, my son. By the grace of Allah to a poor sinful old man. ’Tis 
by his election, my son, and divine ordination and sanctification, and a 
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little by the power of my prostrations and lustrations which I neglect i 
not, neither morning nor nooj^nor evening nor at any of the intervals 
by the law commanded. 


Nureddene 

When did you buy or lay it out, old father ? 

Ibrahim 

A grand-aunt left it to me. Wonder not, for she was indeed aunt’s 
grandmother to a cousin of the sister-in-law of the Caliph. 

Nureddene 

Oh then indeed ! She had the right divine to be wealthy. But I trust 
thou hast good doctrinal justification for inheriting after her ? 

Ibrahim 

I would not accept the Caliphate by any other. Oh my son, hanker not 
unlawfully after perishable earthly goods; for, verily, they are a snare 
and verily, verily, they entrap the feet of the soul as it toileth over the 
straight rough road to Heaven. 

Anice-aljalice 

But, old father, are you rich and go so poorly robed ? Were I mistress of 
such a garden, 1 would float about it in damask and crimson and velvet; 
silk and satin should be my meanest apparel. 

Ibrahim 

(aside) 

She has a voice like a blackbird’s ! O angel Gabriel, increase this unto 
me. I will not quarrel with thee though all Houridom break loose on 
my garden; for their gates thou hast a little opened, {aloud) Fie, my 
daughter ! I take refuge with Allah. I am a poor sinful old man on the 
brink of the grave, what should I do with robes and coloured raiment. 
But they would hang well on thee. Praise the Lord who has given thee 
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hips like the moon and a waist indeed ! a small, seizable waist, Allah 
forgive me ! 


Anice-aljalice 

We are weary, old father; we hunger and thirst. 

Ibrahim 

Oh, my son ! Oh, my daughter ! You put me to shame. Come in, come 
in; this my pavilion is yours and there is within it plenty of food and 
drink,—such innocent things now as sherbet and pure kind water. But 
as for wine, that accursed thing, it is forbidden by the Prophet, whose 
name is a benediction. Come in, come in. Allah curse him that giveth 
not to the guest and the stranger. 

Nureddene 

It is indeed thine ? we may enter ? 

Ibrahim 

Allah, Allah ! its floor yearns for thy beauty and for the fair feet of thy 
sister. If there were youth now instead of poor venerable me, would one 
not kiss the marble wherever her fair small feet will touch it ? But I 
praise Allah that I am an old man with my thoughts turned to chastity 
and holiness. 


Nureddene 


Come, Anice. 


Ibrahim 


{walking behind them ) 

Allah ! Allah ! She is a gazelle that springeth. Allah ! Allah ! the swan 
in my lake waddleth less perfectly. She is as a willow when the wind 
swayeth it. Allah ! Allah ! 


Exeunt to the pavilion 



Scene 2 


The Pavilion of Pleasure 

Anice-aljalice , Nureddene , Sheikh Ibrahim on couches , fry a taWe dishes 

Nureddene 

These kabobs are indeed good, and the conserves look sweet and the fruit 
very glossy. But will you sit and eat nothing ? 

Ibrahim 

Verily, my son, I have eaten at midday. Allah forbid me from gluttony ! 

Anice-aljalice 

Old father, you discourage our stomachs. You shall eat a morsel from 
my fingers or I will say you use me hardly. 

Ibrahim 

No, no, no, no. Ah well, from your fingers, from your small slim rosy 
fingers. Allah I Only a bit, only a morsel: verily, verily ! Allah ! surely 
thy fingers are sweeter than honey. I could eat them with kisses. 

Anice-aljalice 

What, old father, you grow young ? 

Ibrahim 

Oh, now, now, now ! ’Twas a foolish jest unworthy of my grey hairs. 
I take refuge with Allah ! A foolish jest. 

Nureddene 

But, my aged host, it is dry eating without wine. Have you never a 
flagon in all this palace ? It is a blot, a blot on its fair perfection. 
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, Ibrahim 

.1 take refuge with Allah. Wine ! for sixteen years I have not touched 
the evil thing. When I was young indeed ! Ah well, when I was young. 
But ’tis forbidden. What saith Ibn Batata ? That wine worketh trans¬ 
mogrification. And Ibrahim Alhashhash bin Fuzfuz bin Bierbiloon al 
Sandilani of Bassora, he rateth wine sorely and averreth that the red 
glint of it is the shine of the red fires of Hell, its sweetness kisseth damna¬ 
tion and the coolness of it in the throat causeth bifurcation. Ay, verily, 
the great Alhashhash. 


Anice-aljalice 

Who are these learned doctors you speak of, old father ? I have read all 
the books, but never heard of them. 

Ibrahim 

Oh, thou hast read ? These are very distant and mystic Sufis, very rare 
doctors. Their books are known only to the adepts. 

Anice-aljalice 

What a learned old man art thou, Shaikh Ibrahim ! Now Allah save the 
soul of the great Alhashhash ! 

Ibrahim 

Hm ! ’Tis so. Wine ! Verily, the Prophet hath cursed grower and 
presser, buyer and seller, carrier and drinker. I take refuge with Allah 
from the curse of the Prophet. 

Nureddene 

Hast thou not even one old ass among all thy belongings ? And if an old 
ass is cursed, is it thou who art cursed ? 

Ibrahim 


Hm 1 My son, what is thy parable ? 
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Nureddene 

I will show you a trick to cheat the devil. Give three"denar| of mine to a 
neighbour’s servant with a dirham or two for his trouble, let him buy the 
wine and clap it on an old ass, and let the old ass bring it here. So art 
thou neither grower nor presser, seller nor buyer, carrier or drinker, and 
if any be damned, it is an old ass that is damned. What saith the great 
Alhashnash. 


Ibrahim 

Hm ! Well, I will do it. {aside) Now I need not let them know that 
there is wine galore in my cupboards, Allah forgive me ! 


Nureddene 

He is the very gem of hypocrites. 

Anice-aljalice 

The fitter to laugh at. Dear my lord, be merry 
Tonight, if only for tonight. Let care 
Expect tomorrow. 

Nureddene 

You are happy, Anice ? 

Anice-aljalice 

I fed as if I could do nothing dse 

But laugh through life’s remainder. You're safe, safe 

And that grim devil baffled. Oh, you're safe 1 

Nureddene 

It was a breathless voyage up the river: 

I think a price is on my head. Perhaps 
Our helpers suffer. 


Exit 
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Anice-aljalice 

But you are safe, my joy. 

My darling. 

She goes to him and kisses and clings about him 
Nureddene 

Anice, your eyes are full of tears ! 

You are quite overwrought. 

Anice-aljalice 

Let only you be safe 
And all the world beside entirely perish. 

My love ! my master ! 

She again embraces and kisses him repeatedly. Shaikh Ibrahim 
returns with the wine and glasses in a tray 

Ibrahim 

Allah ! Allah ! Allah ! 

Anice-aljalice 

Where’s that old sober learning ? 

I want to dance, to laugh, to outriot riot. 

Oh, here he is. 

Nureddene 

What a quick ass was this. Shaikh Ibrahim ! 

Ibrahim 

No, no, the wineshop is near, very near. Allah forgive us, ours is an 
evil city, this Bagdad; it is full of wine-bibbers and gluttons and liars. 
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Nureddene 

Dost thou ever lie. Shaikh Ibrahim ? 

Ibrahim 

Allah forbid ! Above all sins I abhor lying and liars. O my son, keep 
thy young lips from vain babbling and unnecessary lying. It is of the 
unpardonable sins, it is the way to Jahannam. But I pray thee what is 
the young lady to thee, my son ? 

Nureddene 


She is my slavegirl. 


Ibrahim 

Ah, ah ! thy slavegirl ? Ah, ah ! a slavegirl! ah ! 

Anice-aljalice 


Drink, my lord. 


Nureddene 


(drinking) 


By the Lord, but I am sleepy. I will even rest my head in thy sweet 
lap for a moment. 

He lies down 


Ibrahim 


Allah ! Allah ! What, he sleeps ? 

Anice-aljalice 

Fast. That is the trick he always serves me. After the first cup he 
dozes off and leaves me quite sad and lonely. 
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Ibrahim 

Why, why, why, little one ! Thou art not alone and why shouldst thou 
be sad ? I am here,—old Shaikh Ibrahim; I am here. 

Anice-aljalice 

I will not be sad, if you will drink with me. 

Ibrahim 

Fie, fie, fie ! 

Anice-aljalice 

By my head and eyes ? 

Ibrahim 

Well, well, well ! Alas, ’tis a sin, ’tis a sin, ’tis a sin {drinks). Verily, verily. 

Anice-aljalice 

Another. 

Ibrahim 

No, no, no. 

Anice-aljalice 

By my head and eyes ! 

Ibrahim 

Well, well, well, well ! ’Tis a grievous sin, Allah forgive me ! (drinks) 

Anice-aljalice 

Just one more. 
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Ibrahim 

Does lie sleep ? Now if it were the wine of thy lips, littltf one. 

« 

Anice-aljalice 

Old father, old father ! Is this thy sanctity and the chastity of thee and 
thy averseness to frivolity ? To flirt with light-minded young hussies 
like me ! Where is thy sanctification ? Where is thy justification ? Where 
is thy predestination? O mystic, thou art bifurked with an evil bifurcation. 
Woe’s me for the great Alhashhash ! 

Ibrahim 

No, no, no. 

Anice-aljalice 

Art thou such a hypocrite ? Shaikh Ibrahim ! Shaikh Ibrahim ! 

Ibrahim 

No, no, no ! A fatherly jest ! a little little jest ! {drinks) 

Nureddene 
{starting up) 

Shaikh Ibrahim, thou drinkest ? 

Ibrahim 

Oh, ah ! ’Twas thy slavegirl forced me. Verily, verily 1 

Nureddene 

Anice ! Anice ! Why wilt thou pester him ? Wilt thou pluck down his 
old soul from heaven ? Fie ! draw the wine this side of the table. I pledge 
you, my heart. 
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Anice-aljaHce 


To you, my dear one. 


Nureddene 

You have drunk half your cup only; so, again; to Shaikh Ibrahim and his 
learned sobriety ! 


Anicec-aljalice 

To the shade of the great Alhashhash ! 

Ibrahim 

Fie on you ! What cursed unneighbourly manners are these, to drink 
in my face and never pass the bowl ? 

Anice-aljalice and Nureddene 
( together ) 

Shaikh Ibrahim ! Shaikh Ibrahim ! Shaikh Ibrahim ! 

Ibrahim 

Never cry out at me. You are a Hour and she is a Houri come down 
from Heaven to ensnare my soul. Let it be ensnared ! ’Tis not worth 
one beam from under your eyelids. Hour, I will embrace thee, I will kiss 
thee, Houri. 


Nureddene 

Embrace not. Shaikh Ibrahim, neither kiss, for thy mouth smelleth 
evilly of that accursed thing , wine. I am woeful for the mystic Alhashhash. 
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Anice-aljalice 

m 

Are thou transmogrified, O Sufi, O adept, O disciple of IJpn Batata ? 

Ibrahim 

Laugh, laugh ! laughter is on your beauty like the sunlight on the fair 
minarets of Mazinderan the beautiful. Give me a cup. ( drinks ) You are 
sinners and I will sin with you. I will sin hard, my beauties, {drinks) 

Anice-aljalice 

Come now, I will sing to you, if you will give me a lute. I am a rare singer. 
Shaikh Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim 

{drinks) 

There is a lute in yonder corner. Sing, sing, and it may be I will answer 
thee, {drinks) 

Anice-aljalice 

But wait, wait. To sing in this meagreness of light ! Candles, candles. 

She lights the eighty candles of the great candelabrum 
Ibrahim 
(drinks ) 

Allah ! it lights thee up, my slavegirl, my jewel, {drinks) 

Nureddene 

Drink not so fast, Shaikh Ibrahim, but get up and light the lamps in the 
windows. 
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Ibrahim 
( drinks ) 

Sin not thou by troubling the coolness of wine in my throat. Light them, 
light them but not more than two. 

Nureddene goes out lighting the lamps one by one and returns 
in the same way. Meanwhile Shaikh Ibrahim drinks. 

Ibrahim 


Allah ! hast thou lit them all ? 

Anice-aljalice 

Shaikh Ibrahim, drunkenness sees but double, and dost thou see eighty- 
four ? Thou art far gone in thy cups, O adept, O Ibn Bataust. 

Ibrahim 

I am not yet so drunk as that. You are bold youths to light them all. 

Nureddene 

Whom fearest thou ? Is not the pavilion thine ? 

Ibrahim 

Surely mine; but the Caliph dwells near and he will be angry at the 
glare of so much light. 

Nureddene 


Truly, he is a great Caliph. 


Ibrahim 

Great enough, great enough. There might have been greater if Fate 
had willed it. But ’tis the decree of Allah. Some He raiseth to be Caliphs 
and some He turneth into gardeners, (drinks) 
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I have found a lute. 


Nureddene 

Give it me. Hear me improvise. Old Sobriety. 

(Sings) Saw you Shaikh Ibrahim the grave old man ? 

Allah ! Allah ! I saw him drunk and drinking 
What was he doing when the dance began ? 

He was winking; verily, verily, he was winking. 

Ibrahim 

Fie ! What cobbler’s poetry is this ? But thou hast a touch. Let me 
hear thee rather. 


Anice-aljalice 


I have a song for you. 

(Sings) White as winter is my beard. 

All my face with wrinkles weird. 

Yet I drink. 

Hell-fire ? judgment ? who’s afraid ? 
Ibrahim would kiss a maid 
As soon as think. 

Ibrahim 

Allah ! Allah ! Nightingale ! Nightingale ! 

Curtain 
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Scene 3 

The Gardens , outside the Pavilion 
Haroun al Rasheed , Mesrour 
Haroun al Rasheed 

See, Mesrour; the Pavilion’s all alight. 

’Tis as I said. Where is the Barmeky ? 

Mesrour 

The Vizier comes, my lord. 


Enter Jaafat 


Jaafar 

Peace be with thee. 
Commander of the Faithful. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Where is peace. 

Thou faithless and usurping Vizier ? Hast thou 
Filched my Bagdad out of my hands, thou rebel. 
And told me nothing ? 


Jaafar 

What words are these, O Caliph ? 
Haroun al Rasheed 

What mean these lights then ? Does another Caliph 
Hold revel in my Palace of all Pleasure, 

While Haroun lives and holds the sword ? 
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Jaafar 
(to himself ) 


Plays me this antic ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 


What Djinn 


I am waiting. Vizier. 
Jaafar 

Shaikh Ibrahim, my lord, petitioned me. 

On circumcision of his child, for use 
Of the pavilion. Lord, it had escaped 
My memory, I now remember it. 


Haroun al Rasheed 


Doubly thou erredst, Jaafar, for thou gavest him 
No money, which was the significance 
Of his request, neither would st suffer me 
To help my servant. We will enter. Vizier, 

And hear the grave Faqueers discoursing there 
Of venerable things. The Shaikh’s devout 
And much affects their reverend company. 

We too shall profit by that holy talk 

Which arms us against sin and helps to heaven. 

Jaafar 
(to himself ) 

Helps to the plague ! (aloud') Commander of the Faithful, 
Your mighty presence will disturb their peace 
With awe or quell their free unhampered spirits. 

Haroun al Rasheed 


At least I’ld see them. 
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Mesrour 

From this tower, my lord 
We can look straight into the whole pavilion. 

Haroirn al Rasheed 

Mesrour, well thought of! 

Jfaafar 

(aside to Mesrour) 

A blister spoil thy tongue ! 
Mesrour 

(aside to Jaafar) 


I’ll head you, Jaafar. 

Haroun al Rasheed 
(listening) 

Is not that a lute ? 

A lute at such a grave and reverend meeting ! 

Shaikh Ibrahim sings within 

Chink-a-chunk-a-chink ! 

We will kiss and drink. 

And be merry, O very very merry. 

For your eyes are bright 
Even by candle light 

And your lips as red as the red round cherry. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Now by the Prophet ! by my great forefathers ! 

He rushes into the tower followed by Mesrour 


JO 
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Jaafar 

May the devil fly away with Shaikh Ibrahim and drop him upon a hill of 
burning brimstone ! 

He follows the Caliph , who now appears with Mesrour 
on the platform of the tower 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Ho, Jaafar, see this godly ceremony 

Thou gav’st permission for, and these fair Faqueers. 

Jaafar 

Shaikh Ibrahim has utterly deceived me. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

The aged hypocrite ! Who are this pair 
Of heavenly faces ? Was there then such beauty 
In my Bagdad, yet Haroun’s eyes defrauded 
Of seeing it ? 


Jaafar 

The girl takes up the lute. 
Haroun al Rasheed 

Now if she play and sing divinely, Jaafar, 
You 3hall be hanged alone for your offence, 
If badly, all you four shall swing together. 

Jaafar 

I hope she will play vilely. 
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Haroun al Rasheed 

Wherefore, Jaafar ? 
Jaafar 

I ever Joved good company, my lord. 

And would not tread my final road alone. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

No, when thou goest that road, my faithful servant. 
Well do I hope that we shall walk together. 

Anice-aljalice 

(within) 

Song 

King of my heart, wilt thou adore me. 
Call me goddess, call me thine ? 
I too will bow myself before thee 
As in a shrine. 

Till we with mutual adoration 
And holy earth-defeating passion 
Do really grow divine. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

The mighty Artist shows his delicate cunning 
Utterly in this fair creature. I will talk 
With the rare couple. 


Jaafar 

Not in your own dread person. 
Or fear will make them dumb. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

I’ll go disguised. 

Are there not voices by the river, Jaafar ? 
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Fishermen, I would wager. My commands 
Are well obeyed in my Bagdad, O Vizier ! 

But I have seen too much beauty and cannot now 
Remember to be angry. Come, descend. 

As they de$cend s enter Kareem 


Kareem 

Here’s a fine fat haul ! O my jumpers ! my little beauties ! O your fine 
white bellies ! What a joke, to catch the Caliph’s own fish and sell them 
to him at thrice their value ! 

Haroun al Rasheed 


Who art thou ? 


Kareem 

O Lord, ’tis the Caliph himself ! I am a dead fisherman. ( falling flat) 
O Commander of the Faithful ! Alas, I am an honest fisherman. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Dost thou lament thy honesty ? 

What fish hast thou ? 


Kareem 

Only a few whitebait and one or two minnows. Poor thin rogues, all of 
them ! They are not fit for the Caliph’s honourable stomach. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Show me thy basket, man. 

Are these thy whitebait and thy two thin minnows ? 

Kareem 

Alas, sir, *tis because I am honest. 
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Harotm al Rasheed 


Give me thy fish. 

Kareem 

Here they are, here they are, my lord ! 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Out! the whole basket, fellow. 

Do I eat live fish, you thrust them in my face ? 

And now exchange thy outer dress with me. 

Kareem 

My dress ? Well, you may have it : I am liberal as well as honest. But 
’tis a good gaberdine; I pray you, be careful of it. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Woe to thee, fellow ! What’s this filthiness 
Thou call’st a garment ? 


Kareem 

O Sir, when you have worn it ten days, the filth will come easy to you 
and, as one may say, natural. And ’tis honest filth; it will keep you warm 
in winter. 


Haroun al Rasheed 

What, shall I wear thy gaberdine so long ? 

Kareem 

Commander of the Faithful ! Since you are about to leave kingcraft and 
follow an honest living for the good of your soul, you may wear worse than 
an honest fisherman’s gaberdine. ’Tis a good craft and an honourable. 
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Haroun al Rasheed 

Off with thee. In my dress thou’lt find a purse 
Crammed full of golden pieces. It is thine. 

Kareem 

Glory to Allah ! This comes of being honest. 

Exit 

Jaafar 
(coming up) 

Who’s this ? Ho, Kareem ! wherefore here tonight ? 

The Caliph’s in the garden. You’ll be thrashed 
And very soundly, fisher. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Jaafar, ’tis I. 

Jaafar 

The Caliph ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 
Now to fry these fish and enter. 

Jaafar 

Give them to me. I am a wondrous cook. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

No, by the Prophet ! My two lovely friends 
Shall eat a Caliph’s cookery tonight. 

Exeunt 



Scene 4 

Inside the Pavilion 


Nureddene , Anice-aljalice , Shaikh Ibrahim 
Nureddene 

Shaikh Ibrahim, verily thou art drunk. 

Ibrahim 

Alas, alas, my dear son, my own young friend ! I am damned, verily, 
verily, I am damned. Ah, my sweet lovely young father ! Ah, my pious 
learned white-bearded mother ! That they could see their son now, their 
pretty little son ! But they are in their graves; they are in their cold, cold 
graves. 


Nureddene 

Oh, thou art most pathetically drunk. Sing,- Anice. 


Outside 


Fish ! fish ! sweet fried fish ! 

Anice-aljalice 

Fish ! Shaikh Ibrahim, Shaikh Ibrahim ! hearest thou ? We have a 
craving for fish. 

Ibrahim 

’Tis Satan in thy little stomach who calleth hungrily for sweet fish. 
Silence, thou preposterous devil! 

Anice-aljalice 

Fie, Shaikh, is my stomach outside me, under the window ? Call him in. 
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Ibrahim 

Ho ! ho ! come in, Satan ! come in, thou brimstone fist^erman. Let us 
see thy long tail. 


Enter Haroun 


Anice-aljalice 

What fish have you, good fisherman ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

I have very honest good fish, my sweet lady, and I have fried them for you 
with my own hand. These fish,—why, all I can say of them is, they are 
fish. But they are well fried. 


Nureddene 

Set them on a plate. What wilt thou have for them ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Why, for such faces as you have, I will honestly ask nothing. 

Nureddene 

Then wilt thou dishonestly ask for a trifle more than they are worth. 
Swallow me these denars. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Now Allah give thee a beard ! for thou art a generous youth. 

Anice-aljalice 

Fie, fisherman, what a losing blessing is this, to kill the thing for which 
thou blessest him ! If Allah give him a beard, he will be no longer a 
youth, and for the generosity, it will be Allah’s. 
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Haroun al Rasheed 
Art thou as witty as beautiful ? 

Anice-aljaltce 

By Allah, that am I. I tell thee very modestly that there is nor my equal 
from China to Frangistan. 


Haroun al Rasheed 
Thou sayest no more than truth. 

Nureddene 

What is your name, fisherman ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

I call myself Kareem, and in all honesty when I fish, ’tis for the Caliph. 

Ibrahim 

Who talks of the Caliph ? Dost thou speak of the Caliph Haroun or the 
Caliph Ibrahim ? 


Haroun al Rasheed 

I speak of the Caliph, Haroun the Just, the great and only Caliph. 

Ibrahim 

Oh, Haroun ? He is fit only to be a gardener, a poor witless fellow without 
brains to dress himself with, yet Allah hath made him Caliph. While 
there are others—but ’tis no use talking. A very profligate tyrant, this 
Haroun ! He has debauched half the women in Bagdad and will debauch 
the other half, if they let him live. Besides, he cuts off a man’s head when 
the nose on it does not please him. A very pestilence of a tyrant ! 
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Harouri al Rasheed 


Now Allah save him ! 


Ibrahim 

Nay, let Allah save his soul if He will and if *tis worth saving, but I 
fear me ’twill be a tough job for Allah. If it were not for my constant 
rebukes and admonitions and predications and pestrigiddi—prestigidgide 
—what the plague ! pestidigitations, and some slaps and cuffs of which 
I pray you speak very low, he would be worse even than he is. Well, well, 
even Allah blunders; verily, verily ! 

Anice-aljalice 

Will thou be Caliph, Shaikh Ibrahim ? 

Ibrahim 

Yes, my jewel, and thou shall be my Zobeidah. And we will tipple, beauty, 
we will tipple. 


Haroun al Rasheed 


And Haroun ? 


Ibrahim 

I will be generous and make him my under-kitchen-gardener’s second vice- 
sub-under-assistant. I would gladly give him a higher post, but, verily, 
he is not fit. 


Haroun al Rasheed 
0laughing ) 

What an old treasonous rogue art thou, Shaikh Ibrahim ! 
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Ibrahim 

What ? who ? Thou art not Satan, but Kareem the fisherman? Didst 
thou say I was drunk, thou supplier of naughty houses ? Verily, I will 
tug thee by the beard, for thou liest. Verily, verily ! 

Nureddene 

Shaikh Ibrahim ! Shaikh Ibrahim ! 

Ibrahim 

Nay, if thou art the angel Gabriel and forbiddest me, let be, but I hate 
lying and liars. 


Nureddene 

Fisherman, is thy need here over ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

I pray you, let me hear this young lady sing; for indeed 5 twas the sweet 
voice of her made me fry fish for you. 

Nureddene 

Oblige the good fellow, Anice; he has a royal face for his fishing. 

Ibrahim 

Sing ! ’tis I will sing : there is no voice like mine in Bagdad. 

(sings) 

When I was a young man. 

I’d a very good plan; 

Every maid that I met. 

In my lap I would set. 

What mattered her age or her colour ? 
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But now I am old 
And the girls they grow cold 
And my heartstrings, they ache 
At the faces they make. 

And my dancing is turned into dolour. 

A very sweet song ! a very sad song ! Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought. ’Tis just, ’tis just. Ah me ! well-a-day ! Verily, 
verily ! 


Anice-aljalice 

I pray you. Shaikh Ibrahim, be quiet. I would sing. 

Ibrahim 

Sing, my jewel, sing, my gazelle, sing, my lady of kisses. Verily, I would 
rise up and buss thee, could I but find my legs. I know not why they have 
taken them from me. 


Anice-aljalice 

(sings) 

Song 

Heart of mine, O heart impatient, 

Thou must learn to wait and weep. 
Wherefore wouldst thou go on beating 
When I bade thee hush and sleep ? 
Thou who wert of life so fain. 

Didst thou know not, life was pain ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

O voice of angels ! Who art thou, young man. 

And who this sweet-voiced wonder ? Let me hear; 

Tell me thy story. 
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Nureddene 

I am a man chastised 
For my own errors, yet unjustly. Justice 
I seek from the great Caliph. Leave us, fisherman. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Tell me thy story. Walk apart with me. 

It may be I can help thee. 

Nureddene 

Leave us, I pray thee. 

Thou, a poor fisherman ! 

Haroun al Rasheed 

I vow I’ll help thee. 
Nureddene 

Art thou the Caliph ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 


If I were, by chance ? 

N 

Nureddene 

If thou art as pressing with the fish as me, 

There’s a good angler. 

Exit with Haroun 


Anice-aljalice 

Will you not have some of this fish, Shaikh Ibrahim ? ’Tis a sweet fish. 
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Ibrahim 

Indeed thou art a sweet fish, but somewhat overdone. Thou hast four 
lovely eyes and two noses wonderfully fine with just the rig^it little curve 
at the end; ’tis a hook to hang my heart upon. But, verily there are two 
of them and I know not what to do with the other. I have only one heart, 
beauty. O, Allah, Thou hast darkened my brain with wine, and wilt Thou 
damn me afterwards ? 


Anice-aljalice 

Nay, if thou wilt misuse my nose for a peg, I have done with thee. My 
heart misgives me strangely. 


Enter Nureddene 


Nureddene 

He’s writing out a letter. 

Anice-aljalice 

Surely, my lord. 
This is no ordinary fisherman. 

If ’twere the Caliph ? 


Nureddene 

The old drunkard knew him 
For Kareem and a fisherman. Dear Anice, 

Let not our dreams delude us. Life is harsh. 
Dull-tinted, not so kindly as our wishes. 

Nor half so beautiful. 


Enter Haroun 


Haroun al Rasheed 


To be a King. 


He is not fit 
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Nureddene 

Nor ever was. ’Tis late. 

Haroun al Rasheed 
Givest thou no gift at parting ? 

Nureddene 

You’re a fisher ! {opens his purse) 
Haroun al Rasheed 
Nothing more valuable ? 

Anice-aljalice 
Wilt take this ring ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 
No ' 3 give me what I ask. 

Nureddene 

Yes, by the Prophet, 

Because thou hast a face ! 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Give me thy slavegirl. 

{There is a silence ) 

Nureddene 

Thou hast entrapped me, fisherman. 

Anice-aljalice 

Is it a jest ? 
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Haroun al Rasheed 
Thou sworest by the Prophet, youth. 

Nureddene 

Tell me. 

Is it for ransom ? I have nothing left 

In all the world but her and these few pieces. 

Haroun al Rasheed 


She pleases me. 


A nice-aljalice 
O wretch ! 

Nureddene 

Another time 

I would have slain thee. But now I feel *tis God 
Has snared my feet with dire calamities. 

And have no courage. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Dost thou give her to me. 

Nureddene 

Take her, if Heaven will let thee. Angel of God, 
Avenging angel, wert thou lying in wait for me 
In Bagdad ? 


Anice-aljalice 

Leave me not, O leave me not. 
It is a jest, it must, it shall be a jest 
God will not suffer it. 
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Haroun al Rasheed 
I mean thee well. 
Anice-aljalice 

Thy doing’s damnable. O man, O man. 

Art thou a devil straight from Hell, or art thou 
A tool of Almuene’s to torture us ? 

Will you leave me, my lord, and never kiss ? 

Nureddene 

Thou art his ; I cannot touch thee. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Kiss her once. 


Nureddene 

Tempt me not; if my lips grow near to hers. 

Thou canst not live. Farewell. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Where art thou bound ? 

Nureddene 

To Bassora. 

Haroun al Rasheed 
That is, to death ? 

Nureddene 

Even so. 
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Harowt al Rasheed 

Yet take this letter with thee to the Sultan. 

Nureddene 

Man, what have I to do with thee or letters ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Hear me, fair youth. Thy love is sacred to me 
And will be safe as in her father’s house. 

Take thou this letter. Though I seem a fisherman, 

I was the Caliph’s friend and schoolfellow. 

His cousin of Bassora’s too, and it may help thee. 

Nureddene 

I know not who thou art, nor if this scrap 
Of paper has the power thou babblest of. 

And do not greatly care. Life without her 

Is not to be thought of. Yet thou giv’st me something 

I’ld once have dared call hope. She will be safe ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

As my own child, or as the Caliph’s. 

Nureddene 


I’ll go play 

At pitch and toss with death in Bassora. 


Exit 


Ibrahim 


Kareem, thou evil fisherman, thou unjust seller, thou dishonest dicer, 
thou beastly womanizer ! hast thou given me stinking fish not worth 
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a dirham and thinkest to take away my slavegirl. Verily, I will tug thy 
beard for her. 


He seizes Haroun by the beard 
Haroun al Rasheed 
(i throwing him off ) 

Out ! Hither to me, Vizier Jaafar. {Enter Jaafar). Hast thou my robe ? 

He changes his dress 


Jaafar 

How dost thou, Shaik Ibrahim ? Fie, thou smellest of that evil thing, 
even the accursed creature, wine. 

Ibrahim 

O Satan, Satan, dost thou come to me in the guise of Jaafar, the Persian, 
the Shiah, the accursed favourer of Gnosticism and heresies, the evil 
and bibulous Vizier? Avaunt, and return not save with a less damnable 
face. O thou inconsiderate fiend ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Damsel, lift up thy head. I am the Caliph. 

Anice-aljalice 

What does it matter who you are ? My heart, my heart ! 
Haroun al Rasheed 

Thou art bewildered. Rise ! I am the Caliph 
Men call the Just. Thou art as safe with me 
As my own daughter. I have sent thy lord 
To be a king in Bassora, and thee 
I will send after him with precious robes. 

Fair slavegirls, noble gifts. Possess thy heart 
Once more, be glad. 
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Anice-aljalice 

O just and mighty Caliph ! 
Haroun al Rasheed 


Shaikh Ibrahim. 


Ibrahim 

Verily, I think thou art the Caliph, and verily, I think I am drunk. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Verily, thou hast told the truth, twice, and it is a wonder. But verily, verily, 
verily, thou shalt be punished. Thou hast been kind to the boy and his 
sweetheart, therefore I will not take from thee thy life or thy post in 
the gardens, and I will forgive thee for tugging the beard of the Lord’s 
anointed. But thy hypocrisies and blasphemies are too rank to be forgiven. 
Jaafar, have a man with him constantly and wine before his eyes; but if 
he drink so much as a thimbleful, let it be poured by gallons into his 
stomach. Have in beautiful women constantly before him and if he once 
raise his eyes above their anklets, shave him clean and sell him into the 
most severe and Puritan house in Bagdad. Nay, I will reform thee, old 
sinner. 


Ibrahim 


Oh, her lips ! her sweet lips ! 


Jaafar 

You speak to a drunken man, my lord. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Tomorrow bring him before me when he’s sober. 


Exeunt 
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ACT V 


Bassora and Bagdad 
Scene i 

A room in Almuene’s house 
Almuene ; Fareed 
Fareed 

You’ll give me money, dad ? 

Almuene 

You spend too much. 

We’ll talk of it another time. Now leave me. 

Fareed 

You’ll give me money ? 

Almuene 

Go ; I'm out of temper. 

Fareed 

(dancing round him ) 

Give money, money, money, give me money. 

Almuene 

You boil, do you too grow upon me ? There, (strikes him) 
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Fareed 


You have struck me 


Almuene 

Why, you would have it. Go. 

You shall have money. 


Fareed 
How much ? 
Almuene 


Send me a cup of water. 


Quite half your asking. 


Fareed 

Oh yes, 1*11 send it. 

You’ll strike me then ? 


Exit 


Almuene 

Young Nureddene’s evasion 
Troubles me at the heart; it will not dislodge. 

And Murad too walks closely with the King, 

Who whispers to him, whispers, whispers. What ? 
Is’t of my ruin ? No, he needs me yet. 

And Ibn Sawy’s coming soon. But there 
I’ve triumphed. He will have a meagre profit 
Of his long work in Roum,—the headsman’s axe. 


Enter a slave with a cup of water 
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Here set it down and wait. ’Tis not so bad. 

I’ll have their Doonya yet for my Fareed. 

Enter Khatoon , dragging in Fareed 


Khatoon 


He has not drunk it yet. 

Fareed 

Why do you drag me. 
You naughty woman ? I will bite your fingers. 

Khatoon 

O imp of Hell ! Touch not the water. Vizier. 

Almuene 

What’s this ? 


Khatoon 

This brat whose soul you’ve disproportioned 
Out of all nature, turns upon you now. 

There’s poison in that cup. 

Almuene 

Unnatural mother. 

What is this hatred that thou hast, to slander 
The issue of thy womb ? 

Fareed 

She hates me, dad. 

Drink off the cup to show her how you love me. 
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Khatoon 

What, art thou weary of thy life ? Give rather 
The water to a dog and see. 

Almuene 

Go, slave. 

And make some negro drink it off. (Exit slave). Woman, 
What I have promised often, thou shalt have,— 

The scourge. 


Khatoon 

That were indeed my right reward 
For saving such a life as thine. Oh, God 
Will punish me for it. 


Almuene 

Thou tongue ! 1*11 strike thee. 

As he lifts his hand the slave returns 

Slave 

Oh, sir, almost before it touched his throat. 

He fell in fierce convulsions. He is dead. 

Almuene 


Fareed ! 


Fareed 

You’ll strike me, will you ? You’ll give half 
My askings, no ? I wish you’d drunk it off; 

I’Id have rare spendings ! 

He rurts out 
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Almuene 
God ! 

Khatoon 


Will you not scourge me ? 

Almuene 

Leave me. 

Exit Khatoon 

What is this horrible surprise. 

Beneath whose shock I stagger ? Is my term 
Exhausted ? But I would have done as much, 

Had I been struck. It is his gallant spirit. 

His lusty blood that will not bear a blow. 

I must appease him. If my own blood should end me ! 

He shall have money, all that he can ask. 

Exit 
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Scene 2 


The Palace in Bassora 
Alzayni, Murad , Almuene y Ajebe 
Alzayni 

I like your nephew well and will advance him. 

For what’s twixt you and Murad, let it sleep. 

You are both my trusty counsellors. 

Almuene 

A nothing, 

I grieve I pressed; forget it, noble Murad. 

Murad 

That’s as you please. 

Almuene 

Come, you’re my nephew too. 

Voice outside 

Ho, Mohamad Alzayni, Sultan, Ho ! 

Alzayni 

Who is that Arab ? 

Almuene 
(at the window ) 

God ! ‘tis Nureddene. 

Impossible ! 
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Alzayni 

Or he is courage-mad. 
Almuene 

‘Tis he. 


Murad 

The devil and his unholy joy ! 

Alzayni 

Drag him to me ! No, bring him quietly, 

Ajebe. 

Exit A jebe 

I wonder in what strength he comes. 

Almuene 

The strength of madness. 

Murad 

Or of Heaven, whose wrath 
Sometimes chastises us withour desires. 

Enter Ajebe with Nureddene 

Nureddene 

Greeting, Alzayni, King in Bassora. 

Greeting, sweet uncle. Has your nose got straight ? 

Ajebe and Murad, greeting. Here am I ! 

Alzayni 

How dar’st thou come and with such rude demeanour ? 

Knowst thou thy sentence ? 
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Nureddene 

Why, I bring a sentence too, 
A fishy writing. Here it is. Be careful of it; *’ 

It is my die on which I throw for death 
Or more than life. 


Alzayni 

A letter, and to me ? 
Nureddene 

Great King, ‘tis from thy friend the fisherman. 
He with the dirty gaberdine who lives 
In great Bagdad on stolen fish. 

Alzayni 

Thinkst thou 

That thou canst play thus rudely with the lion ? 

Nureddene 

If I could see the mane, I’ld clutch at it. 

A lashing tail is not enough. The tiger 
Has that too, and many trifling animals. 

But read the letter. 


Alzayni 

Read it, Almuene. 
Almuene 

’Tis from the Caliph, it appears. Thus rims 
The alleged epistle; “Haroun al Rasheed, 
Commander of the Faithful, known by name 
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To orient waters and the Atlantic seas. 

Whom three wide continents obey, to Mohamad 
The Abbasside, the son of Sulyman, 

Men call Alzayni, by our gracious will 
Allowed our subject king in Bassora, 

Greeting and peace. As soon as thou hast read 
Our letter, put from thee thy kingly robe. 

Thy jewelled turban and thy sceptred pomp 
And clothe with them the bearer Nureddene, 

Son of thy Vizier, monarch in thy stead 
In Bassora, then come to us in Bagdad 
To answer for thy many and great offences. 

This as thou hop’st to live.” 

Nureddene 

It was the Caliph. 
Alzayni 

My mighty cousin’s will must be obeyed. 
Why turnst thou to the light ? 

Almuene 


To scan it better. 

King, ’tis a forgery ! Where is the seal, 

Where the imperial scripture ? Is it thus 
On a tom paper mighty Caliphs write ? 

Now on my life the fellow here has chanced 
Upon some playful scribbling of the Caliph’s, 

Put in his name and thine and, brazen-faced. 

Come here to bluster. 


Ajebe 

It was quite whole, I saw it. 
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Almuene 


Boy, silence ! 


Ajebe 

No, I will not. Thou hast torn it. 
Almuene 

Where are the pieces then ? Search, if thou wilt. 

Alzayni 


Ho, there. 


Take Ajebe to the prison hence. 
He shall have judgment afterwards. 


Enter Guards 


Exit Ajebe , guarded 


Thou, fellow, 

Com’st thou with brazen face and blustering tongue 
And forgeries in thy pocket ? Hale him hence. 

After fierce tortures let him be impaled. 

Murad 

Hear me, O King. 

Alzayni 

Thou art his sister’s husband. 


Murad 

Yet for thy own sake hear me. Hast thou thought. 

If this be true, what fate will stride upon thee 

When Haroun learns thy deed ? whom doubt not. King, 

Thy many enemies will soon acquaint. 

Alzayni 

Send couriers; find this out. 
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Almuene 

Till when 1*11 keep 

My nephew safe under my private eye. 


Thou art his enemy. 


Murad 


Almuene 


And thou his friend. 
He will escape from thee once more. 


Alzayni 


Thou keep him, use him well. 


Vizier, 


Almuene 


Ho ! take him, guards. 


Enter guards 


Nureddene 


I lose the toss; *tis tails. 


Exit guarded 


Alzayni 


All leave me. Vizier, 


Remain. 


Now, Almuene ? 


Exit Murad 


Almuene 


Kill him and be at rest. 
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Alzayni 

If ’twere indeed the Caliph’s very hand ? 
Vizier, I dare not suddenly. 

Almuene 

Dare not ! 

Nay, then, put off thy crown at Haroun’s bidding. 
Who’ll make thee his doorkeeper in Bagdad. 

The Caliph ? How long will this drunken freak 
Have lodging in his lordly mind ? Or fear’st thou 
The half-veiled threat of thy own trusty Turk, 
Sultan Alzayni ? 


Alzayni 

Him I’ll silence. Keep 

The boy ten days; then, if all’s well, behead him. 


Exit 


Almuene 

You boggle, boggle; that is not the way 

To keep a crown. Have him and hold’s the Vizier, 

Catch him and cut’s the General. Loose your grip ? 

Let the hand shake ? So monarchs are unkinged. 

Ten days are mine at least. I have ten days 
To torture him, though Caliphs turn his friend. 

Will God befriend him next ? My enemies 
He gives into my potent hand. Murad is gone. 

And I hold Doonya in my grip, Ameena too 
Who, I have news, lives secret with her niece. 

But where’s the girl ? God keeps her for me, I doubt not, 
A last sweet morsel. It will please Fareed. 

But there’s Haroun ! Why should he live at all. 

When there are swords and poisons ? 


Exit 
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Scene 3 

A cell in Almuene's house 
Nureddene alone 
Nureddene 

We sin our pleasant sins and then refrain 
And think that God’s deceived. He waits His time 
And when we walk the clean and polished road 
He trips us with the mire our shoes yet keep. 

The pleasant mud we walked before. All ills 

I will bear patiently. Oh, better here 

Than in that world ! Who comes ? Khatoon, my aunt ! 

Enter Khatoon and a slave 


Khatoon 


My Nureddene ! 


Nureddene 

Good aunt, weep not for me. 
Khatoon 

You are my sister’s child, yet more my own. 

I have no other. Ali, mend his food 

And treatment. Fear not thou the Vizier’s wrath, 

For -I will shield thee. 


Slave 

I’ll do it willingly. 


12 
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Khatoon 

What is this sound of many rushing feet ? 

« 

Enter Almuene and Slaves 


Almuene 

Seize him and bind. O villain, fatal villain ! 

O my heart’s stringlet ! Seize him, beat to powder. 
Have burning irons. Dame, what do you here ? 

Wilt thou prevent me then ? 

Khatoon 

Let no man touch 
The prisoner of the Sultan. What’s this rage ? 

Almuene 

My son, my son ! He has burned my heart. Shall I 
Not burn his body ? 


Khatoon 

What is it ? Tell me quickly. 
Almuene 


Fareed is murdered. 


Khatoon 

God forbid ! By whom ? 
Almuene 


This villain’s sister. 
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Khatoon 

Doonya ? You are mad. Speak slave. 
A Slave 

Young master went with a great company 
To Murad’s house to carry Doonya off, 

Who then was seated listening to the lute. 

With Balkis and Mymoona, Ajebc’s slavegirls. 

We stormed the house, but could not take the lady; 

Mymoona with a sword kept all at bay 

For minutes. Meantime the city fills with rumour. 

And Murad riding like a stormy wind 
Came on us just too soon, the girl defender 
Found wounded, Doonya at last in Fareed’s grip 
Who made a shield of that fair burden; but Balkis 
Ran at and tripped him and the savage Turk 
Fire-eyed and furious lunged him through the body. 

He’s dead. 


Khatoon 


My son ! 


Almuene 

Will you now give me leave 
To torture this vile boy i 

Khatoon 

What is his fault ? 

Touch him and I acquaint the King. Vizier, 

Thou slew’st Fareed. My gracious, laughing babe, 

Who clung about me with his little hands 

And sucked my breasts ! Him you have murdered. Vizier, 
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Both soul and body. I will go and pray 

For vengeance on thee for my slaughtered child. 


Almuene 

She has baulked my fury. No, 1*11 wait for thee. 
Thou shalt hear first what I have done with Doonya 
And thy soft mother’s body. Murad ! Murad ! 
Thou hast no son. Would God thou hadst a son ! 


Nureddene 

Not upon others fall Thy heavy scourge 
Who are not guilty. O Doonya, O my mother. 
In fiercest peril from that maddened tyrant ! 


Curtain 



Scene 4 

A house in Bassora 
Doonya , Ameena 
Doonya 

Comfort, dear mother, comfort. 

Ameena 


Oh, what comfort ? 

My Nureddene is doomed, Murad is gaoled, 

We in close hiding under the vile doom 
This tyrant King decrees. 

Doonya 

I did not think 
God was so keen-eyed for our petty sins, 

When great offences and high criminals 
Walk smiling. But there’s comfort, mother, yet. 

My husband writes from prison. You shall hear. 

(reads) 

“Doonya, I have written this by secret contrivance. Have comfort, dry 
thy mother’s tears. There is hope. The Caliph comes to Bassora and 
the King will release me for a need of his own. I have tidings of thy 
father, he is but two days journey from Bassora and I have sent him urgent 
and tremulous word to come, but no ill-news to break his heart. We have 
friends. Doonya, my beloved—” 

That’s for me only. 


Ameetia 

Let me hear it. 
xSi 
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Doonya 

It is 

Pure nonsense,—what a savage Turk would write. 7 

Ameena 


Therefore you kissed it ? 

Doonya 

Oh, you’re comforted ! 

You’re smiling through your tears. 

Ameena 

My husband comes. 

He will save all. I never quite believed 
God would forget his worth so soon. 

Doonya 

(to herself ) 

He comes. 

But for what fate ? (aloud) True, mother, he’ll save all. 

Ameena 


How is Mymoona ? 


Doonya 

Better now. She suffered 
In our wild rapid flight. Balkis is with her. 
Let’s go to them. 


Ameena 

My son will yet be saved. 


Exeunt 
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Scene 5 


Bagdad 

A room in the Caliph's harem 
Anice-aljalice with many slave-girls attending on her 

Anice-aljalice 

Girls, is he passing ? 

A slave-girl 

He is passing. 

Anice-aljalice 

Quick, my lute ! 


Song 

The Emperor of Roum is great; 

The Caliph has a mighty State; 

But One is greater, to Whom all prayers take wing; 

And I, a poor and weeping slave. 

When the world rises from its grave. 

Shall stand up the accuser of my King. 

Girls, is he coming up ? 

A slave-girl 

The Caliph enters. 

Enter Haroun and Jaafar 
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Haroun al Rasheed 

Thou art the slave-girl, Anice-aljalice ? 
Why chosest thou that song ? 


Anice-aljalice 

Caliph, for thee. 


Where is my lord ? 

Haroun al Rasheed 
A king in Bassora. 
Anice-aljalice 


Who told thee ? 


Haroun al Rasheed 
So it must be. 

A nice-aljalice 

Is there news : 
Haroun al Rasheed 

No, strange ! Seven days gone by nor yet a letter! 

Anice-aljalice 

CaKph, high sovereign, Haroun al Rasheed, 

Men call thee Just, Great Abbasside ! I am 
A poor and helpless slavegirl, but my grief 
Is greater than a King. Lord, I demand 
My soul’s dear husband at thy hand, who sent him 
Alone, unfollowed, without guard or friend 
To a tyrant Sultan and more tyrant Vizier, 

His potent enemies. Oh, they have killed him ! 

Give back my husband to my arms unhurt 
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Act V, Sc. 5 


Or I will rise upon the judgment day 
Against thee. Caliph Haroun al Rasheed; 
Demanding him at that eternal throne 
Where names are not received, nor earthly pomps 
Considered. Then my frail and woman’s voice 
Shall ring more dreadful in thy mighty hearing 
Than doom’s own trumpet. Answer my demand. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

Anice, I do believe thy lord is well. 

And yet—No, by my great forefathers, no ! 

My seal and signature were on the script. 

And they are mightier than a thousand armies. 

If he has disobeyed, for him ’twere better 
He were a beggar’s unrespected child 
Than Haroun’s kin;—the Arabian simoom 
Shall be less devastating than my wrath. 

Out, Jaafar, out to Bassora, behind thee 
Sweeping embattled war; nor night nor tempest 
Delay thy march. I follow in thy steps. 

Take too this damsel and these fifty slavegirls. 
With robes and gifts for Bassora’s youthful king. 

I give thee power o’er Kings and Emperors 
To threaten, smite and seize. Go, friend, I follow 
As swift as thunder presses on the li ghtnin g. 


Exit 


Jaafar 

{to the slave-girls ) 

Make ready; for we march within the hour. 


Exit 


Curtain 
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Scene 6 


The public square of Bassora 

Alzayani on a dais; in front a scaffold on which stand Nureddene, an Execu¬ 
tioner, Murad and others. Almuene moves between the dais and scaffold. 
The square is crowded with people. 

Executioner 

Ho ! listen, listen, Moslems. Nureddene, 

Son of Alfazzal, son of Sawy, stands 
Upon the rug of blood, the man who smote 
Great Viziers and came armed with forgeries 
To uncrown mighty Kings. Look on his doom. 

You enemies of great Alzayni, look and shake. 

{Low, to Nureddene ) 

My lord, forgive me who am thus compelled. 

Oh much against my will, to ill-requite 
Your father’s kindly favours. 

Nureddene 

Give me water; 

I thirst. 


Murad 

Give water. Executioner, 

When the King waves the signal, wait; strike not 
Too hastily. 


Executioner 

Captain, I will await thy nod. 
Here’s water. 
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Act V, Sc. 6 


Almuene 
(i coming up) 

Rebellious sworder ! Givest thou drink 
To the King's enemies ! 

A voice in the crozvd 

God waits for thee. 

Thou wicked Vizier. 

Almuene 
Who was that ? 


Murad 


Behead it. 


A voice. 


Almuene 

Mighty Sultan, give the word. 
Alzayni 

There is a movement in the crowd and cries. 
Wait for one moment. 


Almuene 
It is Ibn Sawy 

Oh, this is sweet ! 

Cries 

Make way for the Vizier, the good Vizier. He’s saved ! he’s saved. 
Enter Alfazzal; he looks with emotion at Nureddene, then turns to the King 
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Ibn Sazvy 

Greeting, my King; my work in Roum is over. 

Alzayni 

Virtuous Alfazzal ! we will talk with the 
As ever was our dearest pleasure; first. 

There is a spotted soul to be dislodged 
From the fair body it disgraced; a trifle 
Soon ended- There behold the criminal. 

Ibn Sazvy 

The crimial ! Pardon me, mighty King; 

The voice of nature will not be kept down. 
Why wilt thou slay my son ? 

Alzayni 


Nay, ’tis himself 

Insisted obstinately on bis doom; 

Abused his King, battered and beat my Vizier, 
Forged mighty Haroun’s signature to wear 
My crown in Bassora. These are the chief 
Of his offences. 


Ibn Sazvy 

If this thing is true. 

As doubtless near inquiry in Bagdad— 

Alzayni 

Nay, take not up thy duties all too soon. 
Rest from thy travel, bury thy dear son 
And afterwards resume thy faithful works. 
My Vizier 
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Act V, sc. 6 


Ibn Sawy 

I would not see my dear child slain. 
Permit me to depart and in my desolate house 
Comfort the stricken mother and his kin. 

Alzayni 

Perhaps a stone of all thy house may stand. 
The mother and thy niece ? It hurts my heart. 
They too are criminals and punished. 

Ibn Sawy 


God ! 


Alzayni 

Slaves, help my faithful Vizier; he will faint. 

Ibn Sawy 

Let me alone ; God made me strong to bear. 
They are dead ? 


Alzayni 

Nay, a more lenient penalty. 

What did I order ? To be led through Bassora 
Bare in their shifts with halters round thair necks. 
And, stripped before all eyes, whipped into swooning. 
Then sold as slaves but preferably for little 
To some low Nazarene or Jew. Was that 
The order, Almuene ? 


Ibn Sawy 
Merciful Allah ! 
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And it is done ? 
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Alzayni 

I doubt not, it is done. 
Ibn Sazoy 


Their crime ? 


Alzayni 

Conspiring murder. They have killed 
The son of Almuene. Good Ibn Sawy, 

God’s kind to thee who has relieved thy age 
Of human burdens. Thus He turns thy thought 
To His ineffable and simple peace. 

Ibn Sazoy 

God, Thou art mighty and Thy will is just. 

King Mohamad Alzayni, I have come 

To a changed world in which I am not needed. 

I bid farewell. 


Alzayni 

Nay, Vizier, clasp thy son. 
And afterwards await within my hearing 
Release. 


Ibn Sazoy 

My Nureddene, my child ! 

Nureddene 


Justice 

Of God, thou spar’st me nothing. Father ! Father 
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Act V 3 Sc. 6 


Ibn Satvy 

Bow to the will of God, my son; if thou 
Must perish on a false and hateful charge, 
A crime in thee impossible, believe 
It is His justice still. 


Nureddene 
I well believe it. 

Ibn Sazvy 

I doubt not I will join you, son. We’ll hold 
Each other’s hands upon the narrow way. 

Alzayni 

Hast done, Alfazzal ? 


Ibn Sazvy 

Do thy will, O King. 
Alzayni 

(waving his hand ) 


Strike. 

Trumpets outside 

What are these proud notes ? this cloud of dust 
That rushes towards us from the north ? The earth 
Trembles with horsehooves. 

Almuene 

Let this wretch be slain 
We shall have leisure then for greater things. 
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Alzayni 

Pause, pause ! A horseman gallops through the crowd 
Which scatters like wild dust. Look, he dismounts. ? 

Enter a soldier ^ 


Soldier 

Hail to thee, Mohamad Alzayni ! Greeting 
From mightier than thyself. 

Alzayni 

What art thou, Arab ? 
Soldier 

Jaafar bin Barmak, Vizier world-renowned 
Of Haroun, master of the globe, comes hither. 

He’s in your streets, Alzayni. Thus he bids thee: 

If Nureddene, thy Vizier’s son, yet lives. 

Preserve him, Sultan, as thy own dear life ; 

For if he dies, thou shalt not live. 

Alzayni 


My guards ! 

My soldiers ! here to me ! 

Soldier 

Beware, Alzayni. 

The force he brings could dislocate each stone 
In Bassora within the hour and leave 
Thy house a ruin. In his mighty wake 
A mightier comes, the Caliph’s self. 
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, •, * 

Alzayni 


5 Tis well. 

I have but erred. My Murad, here to me ! 
Murad, thou shalt have gold, a house, estate. 
Noble and wealthy women for thy wives. 
.Murad ! 


Murad 

Erred, King, indeed who took a soldier 
For an assassin. King, my household gem 
I have saved and want no others. Were she gone. 
Thou wouldst not now be living. 

Alzayni 

Am I betrayed ? 


Murad 


Call it so, King. 


Alzayni 

My throne is tumbling down. 

'^SRie crowd quite parts, the horsemen drive towards us. 

Almuene 

m 

Sultan Alzayni, kill thy enemies, 

Then die. Wilt thou be footed to Bagdad, 

Stumbling in fetters ? 


Alzayni 
They are here. 

Enter Jaafar and soldiers 


13 
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Jaafar 


This sight 

Is thy own sentence. Mohamed Alzayni, 

Allah deprived thee of reason to destroy thee. 
When thou didst madly disobey thy lord. 

Almuene 

Twas a mistake, great Vizier. We had thought 
The script a forgery. 


Jaafar 

Issue of Khakan, 

I have seen many Viziers like thyself. 

But none that died in peace. Hail, Nureddene ! 

I greet thee, Sultan, lord in Bassora. 

Nureddene 

It is the second toss that tells, the first 
Was a pure foul. I thank Thee, who hast only 
Shown me the edge of thy chastising sword. 

Then pardoned. Father, embrace me. 

Ibn Sazvy - " ' 

* - > 

Ah, child. 


Thy mother and thy sister ! 


And in my care. 


Alurad 

They are safe 


Ibn Sazvy 

May, God is kind; this world 
Most leniently ruled. 
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Act V, Sc. 6 


Jaafar 

Sultan Alzayni, Vizier Almuene, 

By delegated power I seize upon you, 

The prisoners of the Caliph. Take them, guards. 
Fve brought a slave-girl for you, Nureddene, 
The Caliph’s gift. 

Nureddene 

I’ll take her, if I like her. 

Life is my own again and all I love. 

Great are thy mercies, O Omnipotent ! 


Curtain 
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Scene 7 

The Palace in Bassora 

Ibn Sazvy, Ameena , Nureddene , Anice-aljalice Doonya , ••l/ebt 

Sawy 

End, end embraces; they will last our life. 

Thou dearest cause at once of all our woes 
And their sweet ender ! Cherish her, Nureddene, 

Who saved thy soul and body. 

Nureddene 

Surely 1*11 cherish 

My heart’s queen ! 


Anice-aljalice 
Only your slave-girl. 
Doonya 


You’ve got a King, 

You lucky child ! But I have only a Turk, 

A blustering, bold and Caliph-murdering Turk 
Who writes me silly letters, stabs my lovers 
When they would run away with me, and makes 
A general Turkish nuisance of himself. 

*Tis hard, Sultan of Bassora great Sultan, 

Grave high and mighty Nureddene ! thy sister 
And subject— 


Nureddene 

Doonya, it is not Faeryland. 
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Act Vy SC. 1 


Doonya 

It is, it is, and Anice here its queen. 

A faery King of faery Bassora, 

Do make a General of my general nuisance. 

I long to be my lady Generaless 
Of faery land, and ride about and charge 
At thorns and thistles with a charming-stick. 

With Balkis and Mymoona for my Captains— 

They’re very martial. King, bold swashing lighters !— 

Nureddene 


Ajebe our Treasurer. 

P ' Ajebe 

To ruin you again? 

Nureddene 

We’ll have Shaikh Ibrahim for Lord High Humbug 
Of all our faeryland; shall we not, Anice ? 

Ameena 

What nonsense, children ! You a Sultan, child ! 

Nureddene 

Your Sultan, mother, as I ever was. 

Ibn Saury 

Let happiness flow out in smiles. Our griefs 
Are ended and we cluster round our King. 

The Caliph! 

Enter Haroun, Jaafar 3 Murad, Sunjar , guards vrith Alzayni 
and Almuene 
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The peace. Commander of the Faithful ! 
Haroun al Rasheed 

Noble Alfazzal, sit. Sit all of you. 

This is the thing that does my heart most good 
To watch these kind and happy looks and know 
Myself for cause. Therefore, I sit enthroned, 

Allah’s vicegerent, to put down all evil 
And pluck the virtuous out of danger’s hand. 

Fit work for Kings ! not merely the high crown. 

And marching armies and superber ease. 

S unjar, Murad and Ajebe, you your King 
Can best reward. But, Ajebe, in thy house 
Where thou art Sultan, those reward who well 
Deserve it. 


Ajebe 

They shall be my household queens. 
Enthroned upon my either hand. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

’Tis well. 

Sultan Alzayni, not within my realm 

Shall Kings like thee bear rule. Great though thy crimes, 
I will not honour thee with imitation. 

To slay unheard. Thou shalt have judgment. King, 

But for thy Vizier here, his crimes are open 
And loudly they proclaim themselves. 

Almuene 


Lord, spare me. 
Haroun al Rasheed 

For some offences God has punished thee. 
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Act V, Sc. 7 


Shall I, His great Vicegerent, spare ? Young King 
Of Bassora, to thee I leave thy enemy. 

Almuene 

I did according to my blood and nurture. 

Do thou as much. 


Nureddene 

He has beguiled me. Caliph. 

I cannot now pronounce his doom. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

. Then I will, 

beath at this moment ! And his house and fortune 
Are to thy father due. Take him and slay. 

Exeunt guards with Almuene 

Let not his sad and guildess wife be engulfed 
In his swift ruin. Virtuous Alfazzal,— 

Ibn Saztry 

She is my wife’s dear sister and my home 
Is hers, my children will replace her son. 

Haroun al Rasheed 

All then is well. Anice, you’re satisfied ? 

I never was so scared in all my life 
As when you rose against me. 

Amce-aljalice 

Pardon me ! 
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- Haroun al Rasheed 

Fair children worthy of each other’s love 
And beauty ! till the Sunderer comes who parts? 
All wedded hands, take your delights on earths 
And afterwards in heaven. Meanwhile remember 
That life is grave and earnest under its.smiles,' 
And we too with a wary gaiety 

Should walk its roads, praying that if we stumble. 
The AU-Merciful may bear our footing up 
In His strong hand, showing the Father’s face 
And not the stern and dreadful Judge. Farewell. 

I go to Roman wars. With you the peace ! 

Ibn Sawy 

Peace with thee, fust and mighty Caliph, peace. 

Curtain 


THE END 



Sr. 
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APPENDIX 


When Sii Aurobindo was taken into custody in connection with the Alipore ■ 

Bomb Incident, ull papers found on search in his house were seized by the police: ■' 

These included many of his writings of the time when he was at Baroda. They 

had nothing to do with the case, but were indiscriminately put in evidence 

in the Court of Mr. L. Birlcy and were sent up as exhibits to the Court of Session. 

They form part of the records. Only some of the letters were referred to by the 

Counsel for the prosecution, and the defence had to give a reply. Possibly for 

this purpose, copies were taken and that is how some letters of Sri Aurobindo 

written to his wife came to be published. The other* papers remained with the 

records. Sri Aurobindo, as it appears from his Kara Kahini, was not aware of 

this fact and regretted* she loss of his manuscripts. The records of the case 

were liable to destruction in 1936 and were actually sorted out and made ready 

for delivery to the Contractor for the purchase of old papers, when the then 

Record-Keeper, Sri Jitcndra Nath Ghosh Dostidar (the present Superintendent 

of my Office), contacted‘Srijut, Chandra Bhushan Banerjee, a Very senior Vakil, 

and pleaded with him to take some steps for the preservation of the records of 

.he memorable Alipore trial. Srijut Banerjee interviewed Mr. Ellis, the District 

Judge at that time, and requested him not to destroy the records. Mr. Ellis 

felt embarrassed the Rules and therefore advised the Record-Keeper to show . 

the matter as destroyed but to keep it in some corner of the Record Room. 

The records thus remained unofficially for more than 12 years. In 1949, they 

were rescued from dusty oohvion and transferred to a steel cupboard, specially 

provided, in the Judge’s own retiring room. The papers, tied in small bundles, 

filled up all the shelves of thy big cupboard and a search made at that time to 
* 

find out important documents, particularly Aurobindo’s writings, proved 
futile. In May 1951, Professor Dr. Kalidas Nag casually told the writer that it 
was a matter of extreme regret that though the records had been saved the im- 
fihrtant papers required were not there. The idea at that time was that either 
the Police or the Political Department had taken them for some purpose or 
other, ifei Eforesh Chandra Bose, B?.r-at-Law, son of the late Atulya Charan 
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Bose, Vakil, engaged for the Crown in the High Court, was then consulted, and 
he presented a set of paper-books kept in his father’s library along with the 
records of the Bomb Case. The study of these books indicated a possible way of 
sorting the exhibits and a fresh attempt to search for the missing writings was 
made in the new light obtained and this effort bore fruit: almost all the writings 
of Sri Aurobindo brought into this case have been discovered. They include 
two complete dramas written in English. 

After the find, the matter was reported to the Hon’ble Sri Niharendu Dutta 
Mazumdar, Minister, Judicial Department, Government of West Bengal, and 
he immediately proposed to publish some of the writings. The work of publica¬ 
tion, however, has now been taken up by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram. 

August 1951 S. C. Chakrabarti 

(Judge, Alipore ) 
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